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ABSTRACT 


The  central  argument  in  the  thesis  is  that  the  comprehensive 
rational  model  of  public  policy-making  has  led  to  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  manner  in  which  a  municipal  general  plan  can  influence  the 
dynamic  urban  environment.  Because  of  this,  plans  in  the  past  have 
been  noted  for  their  ineffectiveness:  limited  influence  upon  decision¬ 
making,  or,  if  implemented,  a  high  frequency  of  unintended  consequences. 
Rather  than  a  linear,  expert-centered,  planning  process  oriented  only 
towards  the  writing  of  a  planning  document,  a  more  process-oriented 
planning  model  is  proposed. 

The  model  identifies  two  key  components  of  effective  planning: 
implementation  (the  translation  of  policy  into  action) ,  and  monitoring 
(the  process  of  feedback,  learning  and  amendment  of  plan  policies) . 

A  review  of  relevant  literature  provides  some  guidelines  for  effective 
implementation  and  monitoring  systems,  pertaining  to  the  process  of 
preparing  a  plan,  the  document  itself,  the  planning  organization, 
and  continuing  planning  activities. 

The  remainder  of  the  thesis  is  an  analysis  of  an  actual 
planning  exercise  in  terms  of  these  criteria.  The  author's  personal 
involvement  in  a  review  of  the  1971  general  plan  for  Edmonton,  Alberta 
provided  detailed  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Edmonton  planning 
system,  including  the  events  leading  up  to  the  preparation  of  a  new 
plan  in  1979. 

The  analysis  demonstrates  that,  in  the  two  years  following 
the  release  of  the  draft  plan,  little  progress  had  been  made  in 
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bringing  about  its  implementation  or  in  establishing  systems  for 
monitoring  its  effectiveness  -  although  both  were  major  objectives 
of  the  plan  exercise.  This  situation  is  attributed  to  a  number  of 
deficiencies  in  the  plan  preparation  process,  the  plan  document, 
current  activities  of  the  Edmonton  planning  department,  and  the 
structure  of  the  municipal  organization.  Despite  these  observations 
there  is  some  cause  for  optimism,  and  the  thesis  concludes  by  identi 
fying  the  implications  for  changes  to  the  planning  system,  as  well 
as  the  wider  topics  of  Alberta  planning  legislation,  national  urban 
research,  and  the  education  of  planners. 
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Chapter  1 


INTRODUCTION 


Planning  seeks  to  achieve  that  physical  environment  that  will  best  promote 
the  ecomomic,  social,  and  moral  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  community. 

Ian  MacF.  Rogers,  Canadian  Law 
of  Planning  and  Zoning ,  1980 


We  in  the  western  world  must  seem  to  others  to  be  a  fortunate  few  with 
resources  and  knowledge  enough  to  solve  our  urban  problems,  but  we  seem  largely 
to  have  failed  to  do  so.  The  rest  of  the  world  is  unlikely  to  think  they  have 
much  to  learn  from  us. 


Harry  Lash,  Planning  in  a 

Human  Way,  1976 


Believing  that  any  problem  can  be  solved  if  only  we  try  hard  enough,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  attempt  what  we  do  not  have  the  least  idea  of  how  to  do  and  what, 
in  some  instances,  reason  and  experience  both  tell  us  cannot  be  done. 


Edward  Banfield,  The  Unheaven ly 
City  Revisited,  19 7 A 


A  major  and,  indeed,  frightening  part  of  the  present  situation  is  our 
growing  inability  to  bring  the  relevant  scientific  and  technical  knowledge  to 
bear  on  political  action... We  are  in  danger  of  following  one  of  the  roads  that 
lead  to  repression,  stagnation,  or  breakdown. 


John  Friedmann,  Retracklng 

America ,  1973 


The  literature  of  planning  theory  is  a  curious  mixture  of 
optimism  and  pessimism.  Optimism,  a  legacy  of  the  "Enlightenment"  of 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  is  reflected  in  some  of  the  implicit 
assumptions  underlying  land  use  planning  legislation.  For  example, 
a  major  one  holds  that,  by  the  application  of  a  reasoned,  rational 
planning  (or  decision)  process,  a  correct  or  "best"  solution  will  be 
found  for  the  problem  being  analyzed.  There  is  thus  a  fundamental  and 
unswerving  faith  in  the  ability  of  man  to  control,  or  bring  about,  a 
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future  he  desires.  The  quotation  from  Rogers  reflects  this  faith. 

The  optimism  of  planning  legislation  is  sharply  contradicted 
by  the  writings  of  practitioners  and  theoreticians.  A  burgeoning 
literature  is  claiming  that  planning  is  ineffective,  and  is  questioning 
many  of  the  assumptions  and  practices  of  the  traditional  approaches  of 
planning.  Critics  hold  up  examples  of  unfulfilled  or  disastrous  plans, 
and  argue  that,  in  a  world  of  resource  scarcity,  increasing  population, 
and  increasing  environmental  degradation,  we  can  no  longer  afford  not 
to  learn  from  our  mistakes.  To  do  so  requires  a  different  style  of 
planning  from  the  one  associated  with  traditional  assumptions.  The 
quotations  from  Lash  (a  practising  planner) ,  Banfield  (a  social 
scientist) ,  and  Friedmann  (a  planning  theorist) ,  attest  to  the  strong 
currents  of  pessimism  running  through  the  writing  of  urban  planning 
today. 

This  thesis  is  concerned  with  this  discrepancy  between  optimism 
in  legislation  and  the  pessimism  of  evaluative  literature.  It  came  to 
be  written  as  part  of  a  personal  odyssey  after  I  had  spent  six  years 
in  a  planning  agency  watching,  with  dismay  and  growing  disillusionment, 
the  results  of  planning.  Plans  were  being  prepared  but  not  implemented; 
plan  policies  often  had  unintended  -  and  sometimes  disastrous  -  conse¬ 
quences;  and  obsolete  or  harmful  plan  policies  were  continuing  long 
after  evaluation  had  shown  them  to  be  undesirable. 

The  central  argument  of  the  thesis  is  that  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  reasons  for  plan  ineffectiveness  lies  in  past  misunderstandings 
about  the  interface  between  the  static  plan  and  the  dynamic  urban 
system  which  the  plan  is  to  influence.  Most  plan  preparation  exercises 
have  been  guided  by  attitudes  and  legislation  rooted  in  the  assumptions 


of  the  rational-comprehensive"  approach  to  policy  formation.  Chapter 
demonstrates  some  of  the  deficiencies  of  this  model  and  sketches  an 
alternative  view  of  a  system  for  planning,  emphasizing  the  implement- 
ability  and  responsiveness  of  plan  policies.  The  thesis  argues  that 
it  is  upon  these  two  components  of  effectiveness  that  a  planning 
process  must  focus:  implementability  -  translating  plan  policies  into 
action  in  the  real  world;  and,  responsiveness  to  change  in  the  environ¬ 
ment  -  being  "self-correcting"  if  plan  policies  prove  to  be  unworkable. 

These  two  elements  of  planning  effectiveness  are  developed  in 
Chapters  3  and  4.  Chapter  3  explores  the  link  between  policy  and 
implementation.  Chapter  4  examines  means  of  monitoring  change  in  the 
environment  and  feeding  information  back  to  the  planning  system.  The 
purpose  of  both  chapters  is  to  establish  criteria  for  effectively 
implementing  and  monitoring  plan  policies. 

In  Chapter  5,  the  development  of  the  thesis  argument  shifts 
from  a  review  of  pertinent  literature  to  a  case  study.  The  situation 
selected  for  examination  was  a  long  range  planning  exercise  in  Edmonton 
Alberta  during  x>7hich  the  1971  general  plan  for  the  city  was  reviewed 
and  a  new  plan  prepared  and  adopted.  My  involvement  in  this  project 
creates  an  opportunity  for  a  retrospective  evaluation.  The  case  study 
is  introduced  in  Chapter  5  by  way  of  examining  the  legislative  frame¬ 
work  governing  the  plan  contents  and  role.  The  focus  in  the  chapter 
is  upon  the  way  the  legislation  treats  questions  of  implementability 
and  responsiveness  to  change. 

In  Chapters  6  and  7  the  level  of  analysis  becomes  more  specific 
The  conclusions  of  the  theory  review,  that  the  foundations  of  imple¬ 
mentation  and  monitoring  must  be  laid  during  plan  preparation,  form 
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the  analytic  framework.  Chapter  6  examines  the  plan-making  process 
in  light  of  these  criteria,  as  well  as  the  legislative  requirements 
and  the  planning  team’s  intentions.  Chapter  7  looks  at  the  products 
of  our  efforts,  both  the  plan  document  and  the  various  programs 
flowing  from  it. 

The  final  chapter  of  the  thesis  summarizes  the  analysis  into 
an-evaluative  statement,  and  draws  out  implications  for  change. 


Chapter  2 


THE  RATIONAL-COMPREHENSIVE  MODEL  OF  LAND  USE  PLANNING 

The  concepts  of  "rationality”  and  "comprehensiveness"  are 
central  to  urban  land  use  planning;  their  influence  is  reflected  in 
much  of  the  legislation  governing  the  control  of  land. 

It  is  argued  in  this  chapter  that  the  pursuit  of  rationality 
and  comprehensiveness  in  planning  practice  has  been  at  the  expense  of 
other  criteria  of  effective  planning.  While  both  are  desirable, 
effectiveness  includes  other  conditions  which  have  been  neglected  in 
the  past.  For  example,  the  implementability  of  a  plan,  and  its 
responsiveness  to  environmental  change,  are  as  important  as  the  compre¬ 
hensiveness  or  the  rationality  of  the  process  by  which  it  was  prepared. 
A  planning  process  intended  to  produce  an  implementable ,  responsive 
plan  has  different  requirements  from  one  oriented  to  producing  a 
rational,  comprehensive  plan. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  rational  comprehensive  model  of  plan 
preparation  has  been  clearly  identified  for  many  years  in  the  theor¬ 
etical  literature.  Since  the  mid-1950's  at  least,  shifts  in  the  style 
of  planning  have  been  advocated  (Meyerson,  1956;  Dakin,  1960; 

Mitchell,  1961).  Yet,  the  rational-comprehensive  model  continues  to  be 
reflected  in  planning  legislation  and  practice.  The  chapter  therefore 
begins  with  a  description  of  the  model,  followed  by  a  review  of  some  of 
the  critical  literature.  From  the  synthesis  of  this  criticism  is 
developed  an  alternative  model  of  planning  which  provides  the  framework 
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for  the  remainder  of  the  thesis. 

THE  RATIONAL-COMPREHENSIVE  APPROACH  TO  POLICY-MAKING 

Since  the  Enlightenment  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  when 
Western  man  began  to  reject  the  authority  of  the  church  in  determining 
knowledge  and  instead  placed  his  faith  in  the  supremacy  of  science, 
there  has  been  a  current  of  optimism  running  through  our  approach  to 
knowledge.  The  development  of  a  rational  approach  to  experimentation 
and  observation  in  the  physical  sciences  had  facilitated  remarkable 
gains  in  man’s  understanding  of  the  laws  governing  nature.  The  18th 
century  was  characterized  by  an  optimistic  belief  in  progress  and  the 
continuing  growth  of  knowledge.  Man’s  ability  to  reason  was  thought 
to  be  powerful  enough  to  yield  complete  deterministic  knowledge  of 
cause-effect  relationships,  not  only  in  the  natural  sciences,  but  also 
in  history  and  social  phenomena  (Berlin,  1956,  p.  14;  Russell,  1961, 
pp.  479-482;  Pollard,  1968,  Ch.  2). 

This  current  of  optimism  is  reflected  today  through  positivism  - 
belief  in  the  existence  of  objective  knowledge,  empirically  derived,  in 
which  fact  (objective  knowledge)  can  be  separated  from  value  (normative 
belief)  (Dyckman,  1961;  Klosterman,  1978).  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
scientific  technique  and  a  linear  process  of  reasoning  which  seeks  an 
ideal,  optimal  solution  to  each  given  problem.  The  idea  of  optimiz¬ 
ation  is  reflected  in  the  utilitarian  belief  that,  through  objective 
reasoning,  it  is  possible  to  identify  "the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number"  (Smith,  1979) . 

From  this  philosophical  heritage,  the  policy-making  process  - 
including  land  use  planning  -  has  adopted  a  number  of  values. 
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Possibility  of  Comprehensive  Knowledge 

The  confidence  in  the  possibility  of  complete  knowledge  has  two 
major  implications:  a  tendency  towards  determinism  in  cause-effect 
analysis  -  the  belief  that  the  future  can  be  determined  by  a  set  of 
actions  in  the  present;  and,  by  corollary,  faith  in  the  ability  of 
planners  and  other  policy-makers  to  forecast  with  a  degree  of  certainty, 
derived  from  the  predictive  successes  of  the  natural  sciences.  The 
result  has  been  that  social  analysis  has  also  attempted  to  develop 
quantitative  predictive  models. 

Comprehensiveness 

The  classic  comprehensive  model  of  rational  decision-making 
holds  that,  for  a  given  end,  all  alternative  means  of  achievement  can 
be  identified  and  evaluated,  and  the  "best"  one  selected.  Because  of 
the  emphasis  upon  a  comprehensive  assessment  of  means,  this  attribute 
is  also  termed  synoptic  (Etzioni,  1967;  Faludi,  1973a,  pp .  150-151). 

Linearity 

The  model  is  linear  in  that  it  advocates  a  strict  sequence  of 
research  before  policy,  and  policy  before  action;  it  makes  clear  that 
action  should  not  be  taken  without  the  fullest  understanding  of 
potential  consequences,  and  that  action  should  not  be  taken  until  the 
best  solution  is  found  (Lang,  1975). 

Means  above  Ends 

An  emphasis  is  placed  upon  means  (the  "how")  above  ends  (the 
"why"),  deriving  from  the  belief  in  optimization  and  efficiency.  The 
classical  model  holds  that  ends  and  means  can  be  separated;  the  end  is 


taken  as  given  (whether  through  a  normative  process  or  by  default) ,  and 
then  alternative  means  objectively  assessed.  Because  of  this  charac¬ 
teristic  the  model  is  sometimes  described  as  "instrumental  rationality" 
(Klosterman,  1978)  or  "functional"  (Faludi,  1973a,  p.  172). 

Unitary  Public  Interest 

The  model  holds  to  the  concept  of  a  unitary  holistic  public 
interest,  which  is  greater  than,  or  different  from,  the  sum  of  all 
individual  wants  and  preferences  (Faludi,  1973a,  pp .  171-185).  Public 
policy  (for  example,  land  use  planning)  is  perceived  as  a  means  of 
bringing  about  the  public  interest.  The  idea  of  optimization  is 
related;  for  example,  in  the  view  that  an  optimal  public  interest 
exists  and  needs  only  to  be  discovered  by  the  impartial  analyst,  using 
a  rational  method  of  inquiry  (Lang,  1975).  Optimization  implies 
efficiency  and  cost-minimization,  from  the  influence  of  classical 
economics  and  management  science. 

The  Importance  of  the  Expert 

Policy-making  -  including  land  use  planning  -  places  central 
importance  on  the  expert  to  undertake  the  analysis  required  for  the 
linear  decision-making  process.  The  analyst  is  perceived  as  an 
impartial,  detached  outsider,  able  to  view  the  situation  compre¬ 
hensively.  In  order  to  achieve  this  comprehensive  viewpoint,  it  is 
argued  that  centrality  is  required;  hence,  knowledge  and  decision¬ 
making  are  centralized  (Lang,  1975). 


. 
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IMPLICATIONS  FOR  THE  LAND  USE  PLANNING  PROCESS 

The  philosophical  approach  to  scientific  inquiry  and  problem 
solving  of  the  rational,  comprehensive  tradition,  and  the  reform 
orientation  of  utilitarianism,  have  influenced  decision-making  pro¬ 
cesses  in  most  fields  of  public  policy  in  western  countries.  Over  the 
years,  both  the  rationale  for,  and  the  practice  of,  land  use  planning 
can  be  linked  to  these  traditions. 

Rationale  for  Planning 

The  reasons  for  which  public  control  over  land  use  has  been 
promoted  tend  to  fall  into  one  of  three  categories:  the  need  to  control 
negative  "externalities"  (spillover  effects) ;  the  desire  to  provide  a 
public  good  (a  service  which  would  not  normally  be  provided  by  the 
private  market) ;  and,  the  desire  to  redistribute  societal  wealth  - 
generally,  from  the  more  advantaged  members  to  the  less  so. 

Government  intervention  in  land  use  for  any  of  these  three 
reasons  has  tended  to  be  deterministic  in  its  application.  For  example, 
the  reform  movement  advocated  control  of  urban  development  as  a  means 
of  reducing  the  spread  of  disease  and  improving  public  health  in  the 
late  19th  century.  The  movement  was  deterministic  in  that  efficient 
and  orderly  urban  design  was  perceived  as  a  way  of  reducing  social 
problems  occurring  in  cities  (Smith,  1979,  p.  200).  In  a  similar  vein, 
the  "city  beautiful"  movement  advocated  the  use  of  public  works  con¬ 
struction  as  a  way  of  increasing  the  orderliness  and  aesthetic  appeal 
of  cities,  and  indirectly  solving  social  problems  (Hancock,  1967). 

The  garden  city  concept  of  planned  suburban  development  was  promoted 
for  a  variety  of  economic  and  social  reasons  associated  with  creating  a 


better  life  and  the  integration  of  home,  industry  and  leisure  (Hall, 
1973,  pp.  59-63).  Most  recently,  the  "efficiency”  movement  in  planning 
argues  that  public  intervention  in  the  land  market  is  justified  on  the 
grounds  of  public  interest  to  ensure  the  "best"  possible  use  of  land 
(Chapin  and  Kaiser,  1979,  p.  53).  The  traditional  comprehensive  plan, 
described  below,  is  rooted  in  these  justifications  for  planning. 

Conception  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan 

The  deterministic  background  of  planning,  together  with  the 
influence  of  architecture  and  engineering  upon  the  discipline,  resulted 
in  the  view  that  public  goals  could  be  achieved  through  physical  design 
the  comprehensive  land  use  plan  was  the  mechanism  intended  to  guide  the 
design  process.  Typically,  it  was  a  long  range  (twenty-five  year) 
master  plan  comprised  of  a  set  of  maps  describing  a  unified  general 
physical  design  for  the  community  at  some  distant  point  in  the  future, 
and  some  major  policies  of  a  broad  and  general  nature  describing  this 
desired  future  end-state  (Kent,  1964,  p.  18).  It  tended  to  be  static 
because  of  its  engineering  and  architectural  emphasis  upon  this  ideal 
land  use  pattern,  coupled  with  a  typical  lack  of  specific  actions  to 
move  towards  the  design.  Comprehensive  plans  were  usually  passive,  and 
negative  with  respect  to  promoting  future  development:  through  land 
use  control  development  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  plan  could  be 
rejected;  but  -  with  the  exception  of  the  city  beautiful  plans  which 
were  oriented  to  public  works  -  little  could  be  done  to  actively 
encourage  consistent  development. 

At  this  point,  it  is  important  to  clarify  the  use  of  the  terms 
"rational-comprehensive  planning"  and  "comprehensive  plan".  The  former 
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refers  to  the  classic  style  of  decision-making,  characterized  by 
linearity,  comprehensiveness  of  alternatives,  and  so  on.  The  latter 
refers  to  the  long-range,  general,  land  use  plan  just  described.  They 
are  therefore  two  different  dimension  of  planning  (Faludi,  1973a). 
However,  in  the  traditional  model  being  described  here  the  two  dimen¬ 
sions  tend  to  be  linked;  hence,  for  purposes  of  brevity  in  the  remainder 
of  the  thesis,  the  use  of  either  term  should  be  construed  as  referring 
to  both  dimensions  of  the  classic  model. 

The  View  of  the  Planning  Process 

For  many  years,  writing  about  planning  has  taken  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  the  rational-comprehensive  approach.  Geddes ’  "survey-analysis- 
plan”  implies  comprehensiveness  in  the  survey,  linearity  of  process, 
and  the  planner  in  an  expert  role.  Classic  texts  of  the  1950’s  (Kent, 
1964,  although  written  in  1957;  or  Chapin,  1957)  prescribed  a  rational 
process  for  the  practitioner  to  follow,  stressing  qualities  such  as 
comprehensiveness  of  analysis. 

The  planning  process  became  the  focus  of  increased  attention 
during  the  1960 's  and  1970’s,  largely  due  to  developments  in  the  study 
of  decision-making  and  public  policy  formation,  economics,  and  manage¬ 
ment  science  (Beal  and  Hollander,  1979,  p.  160).  However,  in  many  ways, 
changes  wrought  during  this  time  merely  served  to  emphasize  formally 
the  ideals  of  rationality  and  comprehensiveness.  Optimization  still 
retained  its  importance  as  a  goal,  although  the  concern  was  less  with 
the  comprehensiveness  of  the  survey  and  more  with  the  quality  of  the 
analysis,  particularly  the  generation  and  evaluation  of  alternatives 
(for  example,  Lichfield  et  al,  1975).  Methods  were  developed  to 
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improve  the  precision  of  forecasts,  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  range 
alternatives,  and  the  quantitative  assessment  of  evaluations. 

THE  EXPERIENCE  WITH  COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING 

The  empirical  literature  is  generally  consistent  in  concluding 
that  comprehensive  planning  has  failed  on  two  counts:  the  poor  record 
of  implementation  of  comprehensive  plans,  and  -  where  implementation 
has  occurred,  and  the  results  have  been  evaluated  -  a  frequent  inci¬ 
dence  of  unintended  consequences . 

The  Experience  in  Great  Britain 

An  early  type  of  plan  in  Great  Britain  was  the  "town  planning 
scheme",  provided  for  in  the  1909  Housing,  Town  Planning,  Etc.  Act  and 
the  1932  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act  to  guide  the  layout  of  new 
suburban  development.  However,  problems  in  administration  and  process 
meant  that  these  statutes  were  not  well  utilized.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  requirements  of  the  1947  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act  that 
comprehensive  plans  -  now  covering  whole  cities  and  known  as  develop¬ 
ment  plans  -  were  actively  prepared.  In  the  tradition  of  "survey- 
analysis-plan",  such  plans  required  a  survey  to  provide  a  data  base, 
with  the  plan  itself  comprised  of  a  report  of  the  survey,  a  written 
statement  outlining  policy  proposals  about  the  future  manner  of  develop¬ 
ment,  and  a  series  of  maps. 

The  system  of  planning  established  by  the  1947  Act  in  Britain 
has  been  the  focus  of  considerable  attention.  Many  writers  agree  that 
the  system  failed  in  some  major  ways,  one  of  which  was  in  the  approach 
utilized  for  comprehensive  planning  (McLoughlin,  1966,  p.  258;  Hall, 
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1973,  pp.  378-409;  Roberts,  1976,  pp.  223-241).  As  Hall  put  it,  plans 
could  not  do  what  they  were  intended  to  do,  namely  guide  development 
in  a  local  authority  for  the  succeeding  twenty  years  (Hall,  1973, 
p.  83).  Due  to  lengthy  preparation  and  approval  time  (for  example,  the 
time-consuming  local  survey  and  the  need  for  central  government  review 
and  approval) ,  coupled  with  rapid,  unanticipated  societal,  economic 
and  demographic  change ,  the  plans  were  often  irrelevant  by  the  time 
implementation  was  to  begin.  The  real  control  of  development  lay,  not 
in  the  comprehensive  development  plan,  but  in  ’’bottom-drawer "  plans  - 
unofficial  guidelines  and  policies  governing  development  control 
(McLoughlin,  1973,  p.  124).  In  practice,  therefore,  there  were  few 
links  between  the  official  planning  policies  and  those  which  were 
actually  implemented.  This  situation  could  in  theory  have  been  amel¬ 
iorated  by  the  provision  of  the  Act  requiring  a  review  of  the  plan 
every  five  years.  However,  review  proved  unworkable:  since  operational 
processes  for  gathering  information  on  development  trends  during  the 
review  period  or  the  impacts  of  plan  policies  rarely  existed,  a  review 
was  tantamount  to  a  fresh  plan  preparation  exercise.  The  lack  of 
updating  capability,  combined  with  the  delays  in  preparation,  meant 
that  many  local  authorities  were  operating  under  woefully  irrelevant 
plans  by  the  early  1960fs  (Roberts,  1976,  p.  76). 

A  second  aspect  of  the  failure  of  comprehensive  planning  in 
Britain  is  covered  by  Hall  (1973,  pp .  408-409),  who  concludes  that  the 
1947  planning  system  had  a  number  of  major  unintended  consequences. 

His  critique  is  thorough  and  warrants  direct  quotation. 

In  the  intentions  of  its  founders,  the  planning  system  was 
clearly  intended  to  control  and  guide  both  the  pace  and  direction 
of  change.  In  practice  the  system  thus  created  was  too  inflexible 
to  cope  with  an  unexpectedly  dynamic  external  world.... But  the 
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failure  was  deeper  than  that. 

The  idealized  system  was  clearly  meant  to  be  centralized  or 
unitary  in  character ...  dependent  on  the  wisdom  and  impartiality  of 
professionals,  who  would  interpret  the  best  interests  of  society 
as  a  whole.... In  practice  the  system  operated  through  the  conflict 
of  local  interests,  with  a  stronger  element  of  political  inter¬ 
vention  than  ever  seems  to  have  been  in  the  minds  of  the  creators 
of  the  system. . . . 

The  idealized  system  bypassed  the  market  altogether ....  The 
actual  system  kept  the  market  in  being  but... did  not  allow  it  to 
work. . . . 


The  idealized  version  relied  on  the  massive  creation  of  planned 
communities,  designed  and  realized  by  strong  comprehensive  planning 
agencies ....  The  actual  system  has  relied  on  an  interaction  between 
the  planner,  who  has  a  negative  control  (and  some  positive  influ¬ 
ences  on  design),  and  the  developer,  who  must  take  the  initiative 
on  the  basis  of  his  understanding  of  the  demands  of  the  market.... 

Overall,  the  idealized  system  obviously  had  a  strong  element 
of  planning  for  the  least  fortunate;  urban  containment,  and  the 
creation  of  self-contained  and  balanced  communities,  were  supposed 
specifically  to  help  the  less  advantaged  members  of  society.  But 
in  practice,  the  system  seems  almost  systematically  to  have  had 
the  reverse  effect:  it  is  the  most  fortunate  who  have  gained  the 
most  benefits  from  the  operation  of  the  system,  while  the  least 
fortunate  have  gained  very  little. 

Not  all  of  this  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  local  authority 
planners  and  their  political  masters  -  though  a  substantial  part 
of  it  can  be  attributed  directly  to  the  operations  of  planning 
control .... 


These  observations  provide  powerful  evidence  of  the  inade¬ 
quacies  of  the  comprehensive  planning  approach,  in  particular,  its 
inability  to  monitor  environmental  change  and  policy  impacts,  and  to 
be  responsive  in  the  face  of  major  unintended  consequences. 

The  1947  system  was  substantially  overhauled  in  1968,  with  an 
increase  in  flexibility  as  a  primary  objective.  The  development  plan 
was  replaced  with  a  two-tier  planning  system  of  a  general,  policy- 
oriented  structure  plan  (requiring  central  government  approval)  and  a 
local  detailed  plan.  However,  implementability  still  remains  a 


problem,  with  the  result  that  plans  lack  credibility,  become  outdated, 
and  are  unresponsive  (Roberts,  1976,  p.  128  and  p.  149;  Healey,  1978, 
p.  119). 

The  Experience  in  the  United  States 

In  the  United  States,  the  preparation  of  city  plans  had  been 
popular  since  the  "city  beautiful"  movement  of  the  early  twentieth 
century  and  its  emphasis  on  an  aesthetic  vision  of  the  city.  These 
plans  were  heavily  dependent  on  major  construction  of  public  works 
(boulevards,  parks  and  civic  squares)  to  enhance  urban  design;  lack  of 
funds  meant  that  few  were  ever  implemented  in  more  than  small  part 
(Walker,  1950,  p.  432). 

The  "city  beautiful"  movement  emphasized  physical  order  as  a 
means  of  achieving  social  order,  a  deterministic  emphasis  that  has 
remained  strong  in  subsequent  styles  of  planning  in  the  United  States. 
Planning  has  therefore  created  expectations  that  it  can  solve  urban 
problems  through  large-scale  physical  design  policies;  its  inability 
to  do  so  has  been  a  major  source  of  criticism  (Banfield,  1974; 
Rondinelli,  1975,  p.  13). 

In  the  1920’s  the  national  government  published  model  city 
planning  legislation  which  was  eventually  adopted  by  most  states. 
Comprehensive  plans  were  provided  for,  although  their  role  and  nature 
were  not  made  clear.  In  particular,  the  link  between  planning  and  the 
land  use  control  mechanism  of  zoning  was  not  defined.  Consequently, 
although  many  cities  prepared  comprehensive  plans  in  the  following 
years,  the  real  power  lay  in  zoning,  which,  it  appeared,  did  not  have 
to  be  linked  to  the  comprehensive  plan.  Comprehensive  plans  thus  were 
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of  limited  legal  effect  in  development  decision-making  (Manaelker,  1976, 
pp .  900-909) .  This  question  of  the  link  between  plan  and  zoning  is 
discussed  in  greater  detail  in  Chapter  3,  in  the  context  of  imple¬ 
mentation  . 

After  1945  the  United  States,  like  Great  Britain,  reemphasized 
urban  planning;  through  the  passage  of  the  1949  Housing  Act,  and  sub¬ 
sequent  amendments,  comprehensive  planning  was  given  recognized  impor¬ 
tance  as  a  requirement  of  eligibility  for  urban  renewal  funds.  Federal 
financial  support  was  made  available  for  the  preparation  of  comprehen¬ 
sive  plans  with  the  result  that,  in  the  late  1950's,  many  city  plans 
were  drafted.  However,  the  results  of  this  activity  were  not  encour¬ 
aging:  critics  have  claimed  that  very  few  American  cities  ever 

developed  according  to  the  concepts  of  their  master  plans,  despite  the 
expenditures  of  vast  sums  on  planning  exercises  (Walker,  1950,  p.  432; 
Altshuler,  1965,  p.  419;  Rondinelli,  1973,  p.  13).  The  problems 
include  the  static,  goal-oriented,  master  plan  approach  which,  because 
of  long  preparation  time,  resulted  in  out-of-date  documents;  the 
influence  of  market  forces  outside  planning  control;  the  irrelevance  of 
long  range,  general  policy  statements  to  the  short-term  decision-making 
process;  and  the  frequency  of  unanticipated  social  and  economic  con¬ 
sequences  from  land  planning  policies  (Beal  and  Hollander,  1979,  p.  160). 
For  example,  one  planner,  writing  about  a  comprehensive  planning  exer¬ 
cise  in  Cleveland,  declares  that  "much  of  the  planner's  stock-in-trade 
was  regarded  as  virtually  meaningless  in  the  context  of  the  City's 
ills... and  to  prepare  such  a  plan  would  be  irrelevant  if  not  counter¬ 
productive"  (Krumholz  et  al,  1975,  p.  298).  In  its  place,  the  planners 
created  an  issue-oriented  policy  approach  aimed  at  ameliorating  some  of 
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the  more  pressing  problems  in  Cleveland.  In  another  example,  Honolulu 
planners  concluded  that  the  general  plan  for  their  city  was  ineffective. 
The  cumbersome  amendment  process  and  the  consequent  inflexibility 
meant  the  plan  was  an  "obstacle  to  change  rather  than  a  guide  to 
growth"  (Rider,  1978,  p.  26). 

Canadian  Experience 

Most  provinces  in  Canada  have  planning  statutes  which  provide 
for,  and  in  many  cases  require,  community  plans  of  varying  degrees  of 
comprehensiveness  in  their  coverage.  These  plans  are  to  articulate 
policies  for  subsequent  implementation  through  the  development  control 
system  (Rogers,  1980,  p.  45). 

Few  favorable  evaluations  of  the  comprehensive  plan  can  be 
found  in  the  literature.  A  study  of  official  plans  for  municipalities 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto  found  that  they  tended  to  state  conflicting 
goals  as  though  all  were  capable  of  achievement,  without  any  means  of 
weighing  them  during  a  decision  process  (Lang  and  Page,  1973,  p.  19). 

A  Vancouver  commentator  on  the  planning  process  used  in  regional 
issues  criticized  planning  regulations  in  other  provinces  which  "too 
often  and  very  unfortunately  leave  the  planner  no  other  concept 
towards  which  to  work  than  a  comprehensive  end-state  plan  depicting 
that  glorious  frozen  moment  in  the  future  when  the  urban  area  will  have 
solved  all  its  problems  and  remedied  all  social  ills"  (Lash,  1976, 
p.  21).  The  process  to  review  planning  legislation  in  Ontario 
(Ontario  Planning  Act  Review  Committee,  1977)  exposed  much  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  provisions  of  the  Act  respecting  official  plans, 
especially  the  statute’s  preoccupation  with  comprehensiveness,  which 
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contributed  to  lengthy  provincial  approval  procedures  and  furthered 
the  ineffectiveness  of  such  plans  (Cullingworth ,  1978,  p.  64). 

A  survey  of  twenty-seven  Canadian  municipalities  in  the  fall 
of  1980  revealed  at  least  one  city  (St.  John's,  Newfoundland)  which 
had  dropped  all  pretense  of  using  its  comprehensive  plan.  The  blue¬ 
print-style  of  master  plan  was  said  to  be  of  no  value  in  guiding  devel¬ 
opment  decisions,  and  the  city  therefore  is  using  a  "problem-oriented, 
rather  than  a  goal-oriented"  approach,  reviewing  individual  appli¬ 
cations  for  development  on  their  own  merits. 

Only  one  consciously  evaluative  study  was  revealed  by  the 
survey  -  a  1979  report  by  the  Nova  Scotia  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  documenting  an  evaluation  of  the  1973  Halif ax-Dartmouth 
Regional  Development  Plan.  The  study  had  involved  open-ended  inter¬ 
views  with  those  familiar  with  the  plan  or  some  of  its  components. 

Three  strengths  were  identified:  it  had  designated  areas  for  urban 
development;  it  had  identified  the  need  for  regional  parks  and  desig¬ 
nated  sites;  and  its  preparation  and  implementation  had  fostered 
communication  among  agencies.  However,  it  was  also  characterized  by 
some  critical  weaknesses:  population  forecasts  had  erred  on  the  high 
side,  and  consequently  a  number  of  urban  services  were  underutilized; 
the  regional  parks  system  was  never  implemented;  and  the  plan's 
policies  in  some  areas,  such  as  transportation,  social  services  and 
the  environment,  were  out  of  touch  with  current  values. 

Conclusion 

In  British,  American  and  Canadian  experience,  the  problems 
experienced  with  the  comprehensive,  long-range  plan  have  revolved 
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around  its  inflexibility  and  lack  of  responsiveness  to  change. 
Throughout  the  seventy  years  of  its  history,  comprehensive  planning 
has  been  an  idea  incapable  of  implementation.  The  basic  tension 
between  a  static  inflexible  plan,  prepared  through  a  lengthy,  compre¬ 
hensive  exercise  and  therefore  out-of-date  by  approval  time,  and  a 
dynamic,  changing  and  unpredictable  environment  has  proved  to  mean 
the  failure  of  comprehensive  planning.  There  can  be  little  argument 
on  this  point;  instead,  it  serves  only  to  stress  the  need  to  understand 
the  theoretical  explanations  which  have  been  advanced.  The  remainder 
of  this  chapter  is  devoted  to  this  task. 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  PLANNING  THEORY 


Overview 

Numerous  reviews  of  planning  theory  have  attempted  to  impose 
some  structure  upon  a  diverse  literature. 

Faludi  (1973a)  has  distinguished  three  principal  styles  of 
planning,  each  of  which  differs  in  some  major  dimension  from  the 
rational-comprehensive  model.  Process  planning  is  contrasted  with  the 
blueprint  style  of  the  classic  model  and  encompasses  an  evolutionary 
approach,  with  continual  adaptation  of  planning  programs  in  response 
to  environmental  stimuli.  Disjointed  incrementalism  -  a  decision¬ 
making  style  wherein  possible  courses  of  action  are  identified 
sequentially  -  is  opposite  to  the  synoptic  element  of  the  traditional 
model.  Finally,  normative  planning,  the  application  of  rational  choice 
to  ends  as  well  as  means,  is  distinguished  from  the  classic  model 
which  assumes  the  end  as  given. 


Friedmann  and  Hudson  (1974)  identify  four  major  traditions  of 
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of  planning  theory: 

(1)  rationalism:  planning  theory  and  style  concerned  with  how 
decisions  can  be  made  more  rationally; 

(2)  organization  development:  planning  theory  and  style 
which  focusses  on  change  within  organizati ms  as  a  key  for  bringing 
about  societal  change,  and  is  thus  strongly  action  oriented; 

(3)  empiricism:  less  normative  than  other  fields  of  planning 
theory,  this  tradition  has  focussed  upon  actual  studies  of  planning 
behavior;  and 

(4)  "philosophical  synthesis":  members  of  this  tradition  have 
reached  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  own  discipline  to  achieve  an 
integrated  view  of  planning  as  a  social  process.  Friedmann  and  Hudson 
include  in  this  tradition  both  advocates  of  planning  and  its  critics. 

A  few  years  later  Hudson  (1979)  developed  a  different  scheme 
of  classification: 

(1)  synoptic :  the  rational-comprehensive  approach. 

(2)  incremental  planning:  disjointed  incrementalism. 

(3)  transactive  planning:  a  style  developed  by  Friedmann 
(1973)  emphasizing  planning  as  a  constant  learning  process  among 
planner,  politician  and  citizen  in  a  decentralized  milieu,  and  directly 
linked  to  action.  Transactive  planning  rejects  the  classic  model’s 
view  of  a  linear  process  orchestrated  by  an  impartial  planner. 

(A)  advocacy  planning:  a  style  developed  out  of  concern  that 
the  comprehensive  rational  model's  conception  of  a  unitary  public 
interest  was  misleading,  and  that  its  application  in  practice  was 
exacerbating  social  injustice.  Rather  than  attempting  impartiality, 
the  planner  actively  advocates  on  behalf  of  specific  interests. 
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(5)  radical  planning;  planning  styles  which  are  associated 
with  critiques  of  the  existing  societal  system  and  tend  to  be  linked 
with  normative  calls  for  action. 

While  this  sketch  has  dealt  only  with  classification  schemes 
arising  out  of  the  planning  literature,  other  disciplines  such  as 
management  science  have  also  generated  various  ways  of  distinguishing 
among  the  various  planning  approaches  (see,  for  example,  Trist,  1978). 
It  is  apparent  that  no  one  single  scheme  can  adequately  structure  the 
literature;  to  develop  a  revised  model  of  the  planning  process,  a  more 
useful  approach  is  to  organize  the  criticism  around  each  of  the  model's 
main  features,  outlined  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter. 

Comprehensive  Knowledge 

The  assumption  that  comprehensive  knowledge  is  possible  has 
been  criticized  by  a  variety  of  thinkers  (for  example,  Lindblom,  1959; 
Rondinelli,  1973).  The  environment  is  seen  as  a  complex  social  system 
comprised  of  an  intricate  web  of  interlocking,  non-linear  cause-effect 
relationships.  Because  of  the  complexity  of  these  linkages,  and 
because  of  the  dynamic  and  open  character  of  the  system,  total 
knowledge  is  never  possible,  and  the  future  can  be  forecasted  only 
with  varying  degrees  of  probability  (Chadwick,  1978,  Ch.  7).  The 
question  of  comprehensive  knowledge  has  two  major  implications  for  the 
planning  process,  the  first  direct,  and  the  second  indirect. 

Uncertainty.  Because  of  the  impossibility  of  comprehensive 
knowledge,  past  plans  have  been  characterized  by  poor  forecasts  and 
misunderstood  policy  effects,  and  have  in  consequence  been  discredited. 
Furthermore,  as  pointed  out  earlier,  the  plans  themselves  generally 
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were  too  inflexible  to  adapt  to  changing  circumstances.  For  some  time, 
planners  responded  by  developing  quantitative  tools  to  increase  the 
accuracy  of  their  forecasts.  Recent  analysts,  however,  especially 
those  with  a  systems  perspective,  have  stressed  the  importance  of  con¬ 
fronting  and  analyzing  this  uncertainty,  and  of  adopting  planning 
styles  which  can  accept  it  (Friend  and  Jessop,  1969,  pp .  101-135). 

Uncertainty  has  several  implications  for  the  planning  process. 
First,  flexibility  can  only  be  achieved  through  developing  a  continuous 
planning  process  highly  dependent  on  feedback  from  the  environment  - 
feedback  on  policy  impacts,  emerging  trends,  or  shifts  in  values.  In 
order  to  be  responsive  to  this  feedback,  plan  policy  should  be  devel¬ 
oped  for  several  time  horizons  at  varying  levels  of  specificity 
(Faludi,  1973a,  pp .  136-148;  Chapin  and  Kaiser,  1979,  p.  90). 

Second,  this  adaptive  planning  style  poses  a  real  dilemma  for 
the  planner  who  must  balance  flexibility  and  responsiveness  with  the 
need  for  commitment.  While  there  is  widespread  agreement  on  the  need 
to  improve  the  adaptive  qualities  of  planning  for  the  continuing  sur¬ 
vival  of  society  (for  example,  Trist,  1978;  Michael,  1973),  many 
policy  decisions  represent  irreversible  commitments. 

Finally,  uncertainty  must  be  accepted  and  not  used  as  a  reason 
for  avoiding  action.  A  number  of  observers  argue  that  planning  and 
public  policy-making  need  to  develop  ways  of  experimentation:  acting 
on  the  basis  of  partial  knowledge,  being  open  to  the  possibility  of 
error,  and  following  through  with  evaluation  (for  example,  Friend  and 
Jessop,  1969,  p.  112;  Michael,  1973,  Ch.  6;  Trist,  1978). 

Requisite  Variety.  While  comprehensive  knowledge  about  the 
urban  system  is  an  unattainable  goal,  it  is  important  to  aim  for  plans 
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and  processes  with  sufficient  variety  to  match  the  urban  system. 
Requisite  variety  refers  to  the  complexity,  or  the  number  of  potential 
states,  of  a  system.  The  real  world  system,  constantly  changing,  is 
capable  of  a  vast  number  of  potential  states.  A  plan  which  is  not 
capable  of  generating  sufficient  variety  to  match  this  complexity  (such 
as  a  blueprint  end-state  plan)  cannot  hope  to  influence  the  system. 

The  ability  to  generate  variety  applies  to  the  plan's  approach  to 
forecasting,  analysis  of  existing  issues,  development  of  policies,  and 
methods  of  implementation. 

Another  principle  stemming  from  the  law  of  requisite  variety 
states  the  need  for  reliability  and  redundancy  in  the  controlling 
mechanisms,  to  minimize  communications  misunderstandings  and  ensure 
against  failure.  This  is  best  achieved  by  providing  the  planning 
system  with  as  many  communication  links  as  possible,  both  within  itself 
and  with  the  urban  system.  The  traditional  comprehensive  planning 
model  is  inadequate  in  this  area,  since  information  is  received  infre¬ 
quently  from  the  environment  (for  instance,  a  massive  survey  once 
every  ten  years) ;  it  is  frequently  retained  in  only  a  few  central 
locations  in  the  organization;  and,  there  is  often  only  limited 
communication  between  those  who  prepare  the  plan  and  those  who  imple- 
men  t  it. 

Comprehensive  Range  of  Alternatives 

Critics  point  out  that  in  planning  policy  problems,  the  number 
of  alternatives  is  indeterminate.  In  practice,  planners  and  other 
policy  analysts  generate  alternatives  sequentially,  rather  than  com¬ 
prehensively,  and  have  only  a  limited  evaluation  capacity.  The 
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tendency  is  to  satisfize  -  accept  the  first  satisfactory  solution  - 
rather  than  optimize  (Simon,  1945,  pp.  99-100;  Lindblom,  1950,  p.  160; 
Friend  and  Jessop,  1969,  pp .  116-117;  Rittel  and  Webber,  1973,  p.  164). 

Lindblom  (1959,  pp.  154-155)  therefore  proposes  the  ''successive 
limited  comparison"  style  of  decision-making,  whereby  only  policy  al¬ 
ternatives  that  differ  incrementally  (that  is,  in  small  degree)  from 
policy  currently  in  effect  would  be  considered.  This  approach  implies 
a  limited  reliance  on  theory  for  the  generation  of  alternatives;  it 
also  implies  the  need  for  a  feedback  system  to  obtain  empiric  data  on 
the  effects  of  existing  policy.  It  has  been  termed  a  conservative, 
status  quo  approach  to  public  policy-making,  which  Etzioni  (1968, 
p.  272)  argues  prevents  innovation  and  perpetuates  existing  imbalances 
in  the  distribution  of  power  and  influence  between  the  strong  and  the 
weak. 

The  debate  between  incrementalism  and  comprehensive  planning 
reflects  fundamental  differences  of  values  and  is  therefore  essentially 
unresolvable .  At  issue  is  the  desirability  of  system  maintenance  (and 
perpetuating  both  the  injustices  and  the  benefits  of  the  existing 
system)  versus  taking  the  risks  of  system  change.  Given  this 
opposition  between  the  two  poles  of  conservatism  and  reformism,  a 
variety  of  "middle  range"  decision-making  models  has  been  proposed 
(for  example,  Etzioni,  1967;  Cartwright,  1973;  Stuart,  1969).  Perhaps 
the  one  which  has  found  most  favor  with  theorists  is  Etzioni ' s 
"mixed  scanning"  approach,  which  he  describes  (1968,  pp.  282-283) 
as  "less  exacting  than  the  rationalistic  one  but  not  as  constricting 
in  its  perspective  as  the  incremental  approach,  not  as  utopian  as 
rationalism  but  not  as  conservative  as  incrementalism,  not  so 
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unrealistic  a  model  that  it  cannot  be  followed  but  not  one  that  legit¬ 
imates  myopic,  self-oriented,  non- innovative  decision-making". 

Mixed  scanning  combines  a  broad  overview  of  alternatives  with 
a  more  detailed,  sequential  analysis  of  options,  comparable  to  Lind- 
blom's  successive  limited  comparison  method.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
broad  scanning  activity  depends  upon  human  intuitive  ability  to  per¬ 
ceive  pattern  and  order,  and  to  think  laterally  and  creatively.  The 
sequential  analysis  is  consistent  with  Lindblom's  observation  that 
people  prefer  this  linear  style  in  practice.  Etzioni  draws  an  analogy 
with  a  chess  player  who  focusses  incrementally  on  the  game  after  every 
move  of  his  opponent,  but  every  so  often  stands  back  and  strategically 
reviews  his  position,  a  step  that  is  essential  to  ensure  his  contin¬ 
uing  survival  in  the  game. 

More  specifically,  the  main  components  of  mixed  scanning  are: 

(1)  A  strategic  level  of  consideration  of  as  many  alterna¬ 
tives  as  come  to  mind,  during  which  evaluation  takes  place  briefly  at 
a  superficial  level,  and  then  in  a  more  intense  manner  sequentially, 
rejecting  each  option  or  developing  it  further . until  only  one  remains. 

(2)  An  analytic  stage  for  ordering  the  steps  required  for 
implementation  so  that  the  costly  and  less  reversible  decisions  arise 
later  in  the  process  than  those  which  entail  less  commitment. 

(3)  An  implementation  review  program,  involving  scanning  and 
review  of  programs  at  varying  levels  of  detail,  to  see  if  they  are 
"working"  and  to  determine  if  there  are  deeper  underlying  difficulties 
not  superficially  apparent. 

(4)  A  program  of  resource  allocation  to  determine  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  effort  to  devote  to  the  various  levels  of  scanning. 
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Mixed  scanning  attempts  to  meet  the  need  for  a  comprehensive 
coordinated  view  of  alternatives  and  their  inter-relationships,  without 
succumbing  to  the  dictates  of  comprehensiveness.  Because  it  also 
recognizes  the  limitations  of  the  human  mind  to  perceive  complexity, 
it  is  a  type  of  "bounded1  rationality,  in  the  sense  that  Simon  (1945) 
uses  the  term.  Through  mixed  scanning,  planning  policy  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  for  different  time  horizons,  with  differing  levels  of  specificit 
for  each. 

As  has  been  indicated  throughout  this  chapter,  the  dilemma  of 
flexibility  versus  specificity  is  the  most  basic  one  in  the  planning 
process.  For  example,  the  debate  on  whether  planning  control  restricts 
freedom  ultimately  comes  to  rest  on  the  operational  question  of 
flexibility  of  the  control  instrument  -  zoning,  for  example.  Many 
theorists  agree  with  Etzioni’s  approach  to  public  policy  and  control, 
termed  "framework  control"  by  Faludi  (1973a,  p.  284):  setting  a 
framework  within  which  the  object  of  control  is  allowed  to  operate,  as 
distinguished  from  prescriptive  control  which  attempts  to  determine 
every  detail  of  behavior.  In  planning  practice,  the  mixed  scanning 
approach  to  plan  preparation,  implementation  and  review,  coupled  with 
degrees  of  policy  specificity  varying  with  time  horizong,  offers  hope 
for  the  possibility  of  framework  control. 

Linearity 

The  classical  model’s  emphasis  on  linearity  (research-plan- 
action)  has  been  identified  by  some  critics  as  a  source  for  the  poor 
implementation  record  of  comprehensive  plans  (Perin,  1967;  Friedmann, 
1971).  In  the  arguments  of  systems  theorists,  a  planning  process  must 
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provide  continuous  control  of  the  urban  system.  This  control  cannot 
be  obtained  through  a  model  which  delays  action,  as  is  implied  by 
research-plan-action.  To  explain:  an  urban  environment  is  viewed  as  a 
system,  dynamic  and  constantly  changing  in  a  process  of  adaptation  to 
external  and  internal  stimuli.  Adaptation  involves  continuous  learning 
and  adjustment;  hence  these  two  concepts  are  fundamental  to  establishing 
any  planning  system  to  help  guide  the  process. 

The  heart  of  the  planning  system  is  therefore  not  the  compre¬ 
hensive  plan  -  as  the  traditional  view  implies  -  but  rather  the  con¬ 
tinuous  action  mechanisms  of  the  planning  agency.  These  include  those 
tools  available  to  influence  or  control  the  use  of  land  and  guide  urban 
development.  Typically,  they  include  regulations  regarding  the  use  of 
land,  and  actions  such  as  investing  in  public  works.  In  the  past,  both 
of  these  control  processes  have  occurred  without  reference  to  a  compre¬ 
hensive  plan.  The  reverse  has  also  held  true:  the  policy  statements 
of  comprehensive  plans  have  not  been  linked  to  these  action  mechanisms 
and  therefore  cannot  be  implemented. 

The  critical  role  of  implementation  and  action  in  the  planning 
process  is  reflected  in  current  theory  which,  influenced  by  systems 
thinking,  views  the  process  as  circular  rather  than  linear  (Friedmann, 
1974;  Solesbury,  1974,  p.  44;  Chapin  and  Kaiser,  1979,  p.  77).  The 
three  generalized  activities  of  research,  planning  and  action  are  seen 
to  occur  simultaneously,  or  in  a  recurring  iterative  fashion.  For 
example,  alternative  policies  for  the  plan  might  be  redefined  on  the 
basis  of  subsequent  evaluative  information.  Or,  some  critical  issue 
might  require  action  even  while  research  programs  are  still  underway. 

An  action  orientation  is  reflected  in  the  writings  of  some  of 
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the  major-scale,  change-oriented  theorists  such  as  Friedmann.  It  is 
also  reflected,  however,  in  those  whose  perspective  is  more  akin  to 
Lindblom  s:  that  small-scale  incremental  change  is  a  more  feasible 
objective.  Rondinelli,  for  example,  believes  that  a  realistic  alter¬ 
native  to  comprehensive  planning  is  'policy  planning",  a  "political 
interaction  view  of  planning  whereby  the  planner  is  involved  in  the 
heart  of  conflict  resolution,  identifying  strategic  factors,  and 
evaluating  compromise  positions  and  instruments  of  manipulation  and 
persuasion"  (1973,  p.  19).  The  planner's  purpose  is  not  to  recommend 
broad  policy  changes  as  a  result  of  comprehensive  alternative  scenario 
analysis,  which  Rondinelli  views  as  having  limited  chance  of  approval 
by  politicians,  but  to  influence  current  decisions  by  pointing  out 
how  to  "mobilize  resources  to  move  the  urban  area  marginally  away  from 
unsatisfactory  social  and  economic  conditions"  (p.  19). 

While  this  section  has  stressed  an  action  orientation,  it  must 
be  clear  that  information,  research,  and  theory  development  are  never¬ 
theless  critical  to  the  planning  process.  The  systems  model  of  con¬ 
tinuous  control  depends  upon  feedback  of  information  from  the  environ¬ 
ment,  transferring  it  within  the  planning  system,  and  using  it.  The 
point  is  more  that  information  and  research  should  not  become  ends  in 
themselves;  the  real  end  is  action,  and  action,  to  be  effective,  must 
be  based  on  solid  understanding  of  the  interaction  of  the  urban  system, 
obtained  from  monitoring  and  performance  evaluation. 

Similarly,  the  model  of  planning  as  continuous  control  and 
learning,  and  the  emphasis  on  action,  do  not  negate  the  importance  of 
a  long  range  viewpoint,  the  ideals  of  comprehensiveness  and  rationality, 
or  the  compromise  acceptance  of  bounded  rationality.  The  mixed 
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scanning  model  described  in  the  previous  section  required  periodic 
strategic  level  scans  to  evaluate  overall  system  performance  and 
direction,  consider  wide-ranging  alternatives,  and  act  upon-,  the  con¬ 
clusion  reached  during  the  scan. 

The  Relationship  of  Ends  and  Means 

Comprehensive  plans  are  usually  characterized  by  a  set  of  lofty 
goal  statements,  the  derivation  of  which  is  never  clearly  spelled  out, 
nor  the  means  of  their  achievement  (Lang  and  Page,  1973,  p.  19). 

There  is  a  tendency  for  the  goals  to  center  around  utilitarian  concepts 
of  nthe  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number".  In  practice,  however, 
policies  have  often  had  effects  far  different  from  those  intended,  as 
the  example  from  Hall  demonstrated.  The  real  goals  which  influenced 
decision-making  -  implicit  and  hidden  in  the  process  -  tend  to  be  far 
different  from  those  expressed  in  plans  -  multi-faceted,  conflict 
ridden,  even  mutually  exclusive. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  the  difficulty  of  separating  ends 
(goals)  and  means  (a  given  development  policy  or  decision) .  It  is 
pointed  out  that  decision-makers  frequently  adjust  goals  according  to 
the  costs  of  achieving  them,  rather  than  adjusting  means  to  ends 
(Lindblom,  1959,  p.  158).  This  may  be  in  part  a  function  of  human 
behavior,  and  in  part  a  function  of  the  complexity  of  the  urban  system, 
and  uncertain  cause-effect  knowledge. 

Nevertheless,  goals  do  exist:  action  is  seldom  taken  without 
intent,  even  though  purposes  may  be  conflicting  (Lang  and  Page,  1973, 
p.  27).  The  discrepancy  between  goals  in  plans  and  in  actual  decision¬ 
making  has  led  some  authors  to  examine  the  implications  for  our  concepts 
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of  social  justice  (Klosterman,  1978;  Smith,  1979).  Many  have  argued 
the  need  for  a  more  rational  approach  to  clarifying  values  and 
balancing  goals  during  decision-making  (Altshuler,  1965;  Friedmann, 
1971;  Faludi ,  1973a;  Lang  and  Page,  1973;  Klosterman,  1978).  Such 
changes  in  the  planning  process,  and  in  plans  themselves,  could  lead 
to  a  more  solid  basis  for  examining  the  implications  of  planning 
practice  to  social  justice  (Klosterman,  1978). 

The  argument  about  the  interrelationship  of  ends  and  means  is 
tied  to  the  criticisms  of  the  linearity  of  the  process,  in  the  sense 
that  a  circular  process  can  accommodate  redefinition  of  goals  in  light 
of  information  about  means;  in  fact,  it  is  frequently  suggested  that 
the  goal  definition/problem  identification  activities  of  a  planning 
process  should  absorb  a  significant  portion  of  resources  (for  example, 
Trist,  1978).  But,  rather  than  the  data  gathering  exercises  of  the 
past,  this  activity  should  encompass  a  circular  process  of  dialogue, 
information  exchange,  evaluation,  further  dialogue,  and  so  on.  This 
would  be  a  mutual  learning  exercise  of  the  type  advocated  by  Friedmann 
(1973,  pp .  183-185),  and  will  be  discussed  further  in  the  next  section 

The  Public  Interest  and  the  Role  of  the  Planner 

Another  cause  of  difficulty  in  the  implementation  of  compre¬ 
hensive  plans  lies  in  the  unitary  view  of  the  public  interest  espoused 
in  the  classical  model,  which  critics  have  argued  leads  to  idealistic, 
overly  general  plans,  unable  to  guide  decision-making  (Altshuler,  1965 
p.  303),  or  to  compromise  ones  to  which  none  of  the  plurality  of 
interest  groups  in  the  community  can  commit  itself  (Rittel  and  Webber, 
1973).  This  situation  is  exacerbated  by  the  lack  of  involvement  of 
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those  responsible  for  implementation  of  plan  policy,  since  in  the 
classical  model,  policy  is  developed  by  an  impartial,  expert  planner. 

A  major  criticism  is  that  the  public  interest  does  not  exist 
only  to  be  discovered"  by  the  expert  planner,  but  rather  is  being  con¬ 
tinuously  defined  and  redefined  through  the  political  decision-making 
process  (Altshuler,  1965,  p.  303  and  319).  This  line  of  argument 
points  to  the  importance  of  clarifying,  in  the  policy-making  process, 
the  manner  in  which  interests  are  weighed  and  balanced  (Altshuler, 

1965,  p.  453). 

A  slightly  different  perspective  has  been  taken  by  those  who 
call  for  planners  to  become  advocates,  acknowledging  their  lack  of 
objectivity  and  becoming  actively  involved  in  the  political  process, 
advocating  policy  on  behalf  of  a  specific  interest  or  group  (for 
example,  Davidoff,  1965;  Rondinelli,  1973;  Krumholz  et  al,  1975). 

Whichever  role  for  the  planner  is  preferred  -  clarifying 
interests  or  advocating  them  -  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  needs  to 
learn  more  rapidly  about  goal  preferences,  issues,  and  the  impacts  of 
policies.  Systems  for  obtaining  feedback  are  essential  to  this  process 

The  policy  analyst... is  not  a  man  having  a  superior  knowledge 
in  some  field,  but  a  superior  ability  to  learn. .. .But ...  unless 
potential  client  groups  can  be  taken  along  on  this  learning  trip, 
the  expert's  models  will ...  simply  remain  models.  Expert  and  client 
must  share  in  the  learning  experience.... 

Mutual  learning  involves  a  symbiosis  of  policy  analysis  and 
client  groups  that  should  go  beyond  a  single  interaction  and 
extend  to  a  continuing  relationship .... In  a  situation  of  acceler¬ 
ated  change  and  only  limited  autonomy,  this  will  require  a  tight¬ 
ening  of  the  feedback  loops  of  information  about  change  in  both 
internal  and  environmental  states,  a  general  attitude  of  openness 
towards  the  future,  and  a  quickening  of  the  response  to  new 
learning . 


(Friedmann,  1971,  p.  320) 


A  wide  range  of  critics,  Friedmann  included,  have  argued  that 
a  changed  role  of  the  planner  is  particularly  important  given  today’s 
dynamic,  open  environment  in  which  planning  is  taking  place.  While 
past  social  systems  may  have  been  equally  complex,  they  were  not 
changing  as  rapidly  as  that  of  today.  In  situations  of  rapid  change, 
the  argument  runs,  fluid  processes  and  structures  are  necessary.  A 
centralized  technical  analyst  role  for  the  planner  is  therefore  inap¬ 
propriate.  In  this  kind  of  environment, 

the  public  interest  model  of  central  planning  has  all  but 
evaporated .. .and  planners  are  increasingly  found  in  the  thick  of 
the  action  itself,  where  expert  knowledge  and  politics,  decision 
and  implementation  are  inextricably  intertwined. 

(Friedmann,  1971,  p.  320) 

Friedmann  developed  these  ideas  in  his  1973  theory  of  trans¬ 
active  planning,  contending  that  American  society  needs  a  heightened 
"learning  ability"  and  advocating  the  adoption  of  a  transactive  style 
of  planning,  in  which  the  acquisition  and  use  of  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  would  be  humanized,  and  the  whole  learning  process 
closely  integrated  with  an  organized  capacity  and  willingness  to  act. 

In  his  view,  these  changes  are  essential  if  the  capacity  of  American 
society  to  respond  effectively  to  the  demands  of  societal  change  is  to 
improve.  Transactive  planning  confronts  the  factors  which  he  believes 
responsible  for  this  non-responsiveness:  lack  of  feedback  of  meaning¬ 
ful  information  to  individuals  in  the  system;  a  high  degree  of  central¬ 
ization  in  the  decision-making  system;  and  the  increasing  separation  of 
policy,  action  and  impact,  in  time,  space,  and  hierarchical  distance. 

Numerous  other  writers  have  reached  similar  conclusions  (for 
example,  Schon,  1971;  Michael,  1973;  Trist,  1978).  They  are  part  of 
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what  Nelson  (1976)  refers  to  as  the  "literature  of  cris.is  and  trans¬ 
formation":  a  body  of  writers  who  argue  the  need  for  some  major  change 
in  our  professional  roles  if  we,  as  a  society,  are  to  preserve  our 
"precarious  and  finite  environments"  (Michael,  1973).  Many  of  these 
writers  argue  from  a  systems  perspective  and  emphasize  the  importance 
of  learning  from  information  exchange  and  feedback,  followed  by  a 
direct  and  immediate  link  to  action.  Michael  (1973,  p.  280)  contends 
that 

like  the  other  requirements  for  long  range  social  planning, 
feedback  responsiveness  is  a  necessary  but  not  a  sufficient  con¬ 
dition.  But  when  its  ramifications  are  recognized,  it  seems  to  be 
nearer  than  any  other  requirement  to  being  a  sufficient  condition 
as  well. 

Systems  theory  also  provides  the  literature  of  crisis  and 
transformation  with  arguments  for  decentralizing  the  societal  planning 
and  control  process.  From  a  systems  and  ecological  point  of  view, 
centralization  creates  instability;  a  system  is  more  adaptable  if  its 
component  parts  have  the  knowledge  and  ability  to  influence  its  regen¬ 
eration.  Thus,  the  argument  runs,  a  system  of  continuous  control  and 
learning  can  only  be  created  in  one  that  is  decentralized,  where  infer 
mation,  power  and  responsibility  to  influence  are  diffused  throughout 
(Tris t ,  1978)  . 

One  might  well  ask  at  this  point  how  this  can  be  possible; 
system  control  and  decentralization  of  authority  appear  to  be  mutually 
exclusive  concepts.  The  traditional  debate  has  been  that  planning 
control  is  incompatible  with  individual  freedom;  this  has  been  the 
criticism  of  writers  such  as  Popper,  who  see  in  central  control  the 
possibility  of  increasing  totalitarianism.  But,  the  view  presented  by 
the  systems  line  of  thought  is  that  in  fact  a  control  system  is  an 
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essential  part  of  the  operation  of  the  dynamic  system  of  the  urban  en¬ 
vironment,  and  that,  furthermore,  it  is  possible  for  control  to  exist 
alongside  a  fair  degree  of  individual  freedom  of  behavior  (Chadwick, 
1978,  p.  361).  The  crucial  nub  of  the  concept  is  contained  in  the 
definition  of  control,  which  is  seen  as  having  two  components,  a 
centralized  one  and  a  decentralized  one. 

The  centralized  component  of  control  is  what  Faludi  refers  to 
as  framework  control:  the  general  policies  agreed  upon  by  elected  rep¬ 
resentatives  as  being  desirable  for  individuals  to  conform  to,  and  the 
actions,  regulations  and  enforcement  procedures  developed  to  achieve 
them.  The  decentralized  component  of  control  is  provided  by  indiv¬ 
iduals  who  voluntarily  achieve  a  consensus  on  societal  purposes  and 
willingly  -  without  need  for  authority  or  force  -  behave  in  a  manner 
to  achieve  these  goals.  This  two  part  control  system  is  a  simplistic 
interpretation  of  Etzioni's  (1968)  "active  society",  paraphrased  by 
Breed  (1971)  as  a  self-guiding  society.  Effective  societal  guidance 
can  only  be  brought  about  if  both  components  of  control  exist  -  the 
downward  setting  of  direction  and  purpose,  and  the  upward  building  of 
consensus;  the  downward  development  of  government  programs,  and  the 
upward  spiralling  of  individual  initiative;  the  downward  setting  of 
regulation,  and  the  upward  filtering  of  willingness  to  conform. 

In  land  use  planning,  this  view  of  control  has  led  to  replacing 
the  term  "planning"  with  "societal  guidance",  implying  -  in  addition  to 
the  traditional  government  actions  of  public  investment  and  land  use 
regulation  -  increased  dialogue,  information  exchange  and  feedback 
among  elected  representatives,  citizens,  and  the  technical  planner,  and, 
an  increased  role  for  citizens  in  formulating  and  implementing  policy. 
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IMPLICATIONS  FOR  THE  PLANNING  PROCESS 

The  foregoing  review  has  raised  a  variety  of  considerations 
which,  together,  point  toward  a  revised  model  of  the  planning  process. 
These  are  summarized  below. 

Purpose 

The  planning  system  can  be  viewed  as  one  of  the  urban  system’s 
processes  for  guiding  and  controlling  change  in  the  system.  The  pur¬ 
poses  for  such  control  are  determined  by  a  combination  of  downward 
exercise  of  authority  by  governmental  structures,  and  upwards  building 
of  consensus  among  citizens. 

Assumptions 

A  planning  system  must  be  built  on  two  key  principles: 

(1)  Rather  than  aiming  for  an  idealized  construct  of  compre¬ 
hensiveness  and  rationality,  a  more  realistic  approach  is  to  aim  for  a 
degree  of  rationality,  and  employ  a  process  such  as  mixed  scanning. 

(2)  Rather  than  aim  for  total  knowledge,  a  planning  process 
should  accept  uncertainty.  This  implies  that  action  need  not  be 
avoided  because  of  insufficient  information.  Rather,  an  experimental, 
error-embracing  approach  is  necessary,  since  it  is  only  in  this  way 
that  action  can  occur  without  full  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  a 
given  issue. 

Process 

(1)  A  planning  process  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  continuous 
control  and  learning,  involving  broad  framework  controls  and  constant 
action,  feedback  about  the  effects  of  that  action  upon  the  environment. 
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and  subsequent  adjustment  of  the  action. 

(2)  The  process  of  continuous  control  and  learning  can  only 
be  effective  -  that  is,  guide  change  in  the  urban  system  -  if  it 
includes  a  strategic  scanning  activity.  This  means  regularly  "stepping 
back",  determining  and  evaluating  the  direction  of  the  system,  and  then 
developing  policies,  regulations  and  actions  of  varying  degrees  of 
specificity  to  bring  about  any  desired  changes  in  the  system.  The 
strategic  scan  replaces  the  comprehensive  plan;  it  is  similar  in  intent, 
but  only  a  selected  array  of  key  system  elements  is  examined. 

(3)  Following  from  (1),  a  process  of  continuous  control 
requires  implementation  procedures  (land  use  regulation  or  capital 
investment,  for  example)  to  be  placed  at  the  heart  of  the  process. 
Without  implementation,  planning  is  totally  ineffective,  and  therefore 
strategic  planning  must  focus  directly  upon  the  regulatory  and  action 
system. 

(4)  The  third  implication  of  (1)  is  that  continuous  learning 
requires  that  critical  importance  also  be  placed  upon  feedback  and 
monitoring  procedures.  Strategic  planning  must  therefore  establish 
these ■ mechanisms . 

(5)  A  continuous  planning  process  of  learning  and  control 
(including  the  strategic  scan  process)  requires  a  constant  stream  of 
value  judgments  about  system  direction  and  the  public  interest  , 
weighing  the  priority  to  be  placed  on  various  goals  and  objectives. 

The  planning  system  must  therefore  contain  clear  procedures  by  which 
the  various  interests  concerned  with  a  given  decision  can  participate, 
clarify  their  perspectives,  and  work  towards  building  a  consensus. 
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The  Plan  Document 

The  literature  provides  clear  direction  that  the  preparation 
of  a  comprehensive  plan  document  should  be  given  less  emphasis  in  favor 
of  developing  a  continuous  process  of  control  and  feedback.  However, 
opinion  varies  as  to  whether  ’’less  emphasis"  should  be  taken  to  mean 
total  rejection. 

Chapin  (1979,  p.  85),  long  an  advocate  of  comprehensiveness, 
still  emphasizes  the  value  of  a  comprehensive  land  use  plan  which  would 
be  both  a  description  of  proposed  spatial  arrangements  of  land  uses, 
and  an  outline  of  a  course  of  action  for  the  local  government  to  take. 
This  land  use  plan  would  be  for  a  period  of  twenty  to  twenty-five 
years,  and  hence  would  be  of  a  general  nature,  including  broad  objec¬ 
tives  statements  as  well  as  maps.  This  general  plan  would  then  be 
followed  by  more  specific  policy  documents  (a  five  to  six  year  land 
development  plan  and  a  one  year  program  of  improvements) ,  each  with  a 
spatial  and  a  programmatic  aspect. 

At  the  other  extreme  can  be  placed  those  who  claim  that  a  com¬ 
prehensive  plan  and  all  of  its  various  more  specific  follow-up  docu¬ 
ments  can  never  adequately  envisage  land  use  issues  which  might  arise. 
They  therefore  stress  instead  the  continuous  involvement  of  the  planner 
in  the  decision-making  process,  participating  in  conflict  resolution, 
negotiation  and  coalition  building.  In  this  environment,  the  planner 
would  have  little  opportunity  to  prepare  a  policy-synthesizing  document; 
rather,  he  would  constantly  be  at  the  heart  of  the  processes  by  which 
policy  was  being  formed,  always  focussing  upon  issues. 

Other  planners  fall  between  these  extremes.  Faludi  (1973a) 
and  Chadwick  (1978)  do  not  discuss  questions  such  as  the  contents  of  a 
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plan  document,  nor  its  degree  of  specificity,  but  neither  writer 
eschews  the  document  completely.  "Bounded  rationality"  and  the 
ideal  of  comprehensiveness  through  strategic  overviews  suggest  the 
need  for  some  sort  of  summary  of  existing  intentions  and  policy  commit¬ 
ments,  even  if  only  as  a  source  of  information  for  the  citizen. 
McLoughlin  (1973,  p.  262)  advocates  a  much  stripped  down  version  of 
the  comprehensive  plan,  turning  it  into  essentially  a  goals  and  objec¬ 
tives  document,  the  adoption  of  which  publicly  commits  the  local 
council  to  its  intentions.  Efforts  would  then  be  directed  towards 
improving  the  process  for  making  decisions  subsequent  to  plan  adoption. 
Candeub  (1970)  advocates  two  levels  within  the  plan:  a  "general  guide 
plan"  to  provide  the  policy  base  for  the  regulatory  system,  but  brief 
enough  to  be  understandable;  and,  a  component  which  he  terms  "actions 
to  improve  our  community",  adoption  of  which  create  the  basis  for 
public  commitment  to  programs  to  bring  about  the  strategy  or  philosophy 
of  the  general  guide  plan. 

However,  as  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  public  interest 
and  ends  and  means  illustrated,  a  plan  document  outlining  only  goals 
and  policies  is  likely  to  be  ineffective.  What  is  most  critical  is 
that  the  planning  system  provide  means  for  weighing  conflict  over 
goals  and  policies  during  processes  of  public  decision-making.  The 
plan  document  must  provide  the  framework  for  this  continuous  system 
of  goal  formulation. 

In  summary,  the  lessons  of  the  past  are  that  a  plan  document 
must  be  brief,  and  it  must  be  prepared  quickly.  It  should  be  built 
upon  existing  policy,  and  should  provide  the  basis  for  reviews  and 
scans  to  determine  the  effects  of  policies.  The  purposes  for  the. 
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policies  therefore  need  to  be  clearly  spelled  out.  And,  finally,  the 
plan  should  outline  exactly  what  actions  are  required  for  its  execution. 
"Execution"  is  used  here  in  the  broadest  sense  to  refer  to  the  plan’s 
application  in  continuous  decision-making  about  the  use  of  land. 

Because  the  plan  will  be  brief,  the  directives  will  be  of  a  general 
nature.  However,  they  should  cover  the  links  between  policy  and 
regulation  (for  example,  through  a  series  of  more  detailed  plans);  the 
links  between  policy  and  programs;  the  nature  of  mechanisms  for  feed¬ 
back  and  learning;  and,  the  nature  of  mechanisms  for  resolving  conflict 
and  defining  the  public  interest. 

While  these  points  suggest  that  the  views  of  those  in  the 
middle  of  the  continuum  are  more  appropriate,  no  generalizations  about 
plan  contents  can  be  made.  The  strategic  and  problem-oriented  approach 
means  that  each  community's  plan  would  contain  its  own  unique  selection 
of  topics  to  be  covered,  with  policy  statements  varying  in  specificity 
according  to  the  issue  and  the  role  and  implementation  powers  of  the 
local  government. 

Organization 

The  effectiveness  of  control  and  learning  processes  is  tied  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  planning  organization  is  structured,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  situations  of  rapid  environmental  change.  Specific  factors 
include : 

(1)  Information:  the  type  of  organization  structure  influ¬ 
ences  the  appropriateness,  reliability,  interpretation,  flow  and  use  of 
information. 

(2)  Requisite  variety:  organization  structure  influences 
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whether  tne  planning  process  has  sufficient  variety,  redundancy  and 
reliability. 

(3)  Commitment:  the  structure  of  the  organization  -  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  role  of  different  units  in  the  planning  process  -  influ¬ 
ences  the  degree  to  which  its  component  parts  are  committed  to  imple¬ 
menting  and  monitoring  planning  actions. 

A  MODEL  OF  A  PLANNING  SYSTEM 

The  conclusions  synthesized  in  the  previous  section  lead  to  the 
model  of  a  system  for  planning  depicted  in  Figure  1.  The  model  is 
derived  from  work  by  Solesbury  (1974)  and  Ferguson  (1975).  Planning 
is  defined  as  three  broad  processes:  control,  monitoring,  and  synthesis 
at  varying  levels  of  specificity.  The  control  processes  (regulation 
and  action)  are  continuous  and  thus  are  placed  in  the  outside  of  the 
diagram.  While  feedback  may  also  be  continuous,  the  interpretation 
and  synthesis  functions  occur,  by  definition,  in  stages  and  are  thus 
shown  in  the  inner  loop.  The  diagram  illustrates  the  interaction  of 
the  three  systems  -  planning,  the  community  and  the  environment,  and 
policy-making.  However,  it  gives  only  a  hint  of  the  complexity  of  the 
processes  of  information  exchange  and  mutual  learning  during  the  stages 
of  feedback,  scanning  and  formulation  of  recommendations.  Figure  2 
therefore  attempts  to  describe  these  flows  in  greater  detail. 

The  scanning  process  illustrated  can  be  applied  for  varying 
levels  of  specificity,  although  a  scan  focussing  in  detail  on  only  one 
issue  would  undoubtedly  delete  many  steps.  The  number  and  type  of 
different  scan  levels  would  be  dependent  on  such  factors  as  resource 
availability  and  the  magnitude  and  rate  of  change  in  the  environment. 
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Figure  1 


A  Model  of  a  System  for  Controlled 
Environmental  Change 
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>  Because  of  the  extreme  circularity  of  the  review  process,  it 
could  in  theory  be  initiated  at  any  point.  Generally,  though,  it 
would  start  at  Box  1,  the  identification  of  existing  relevant  policies 
and  procedures;  this  would  set  the  parameters  of  the  review.  However, 
if  an  agency  were  scanning  for  unexpected  policy  impacts,  the  process 
would  start  at  Box  2. 

While  there  is  a  linear  flow  of  activity  from  Boxes  1  through 
6,  the  diagram  emphasizes  that  there  is  also  a  simultaneous  lateral 
flow.  First,  the  fact  that  action  and  regulation  will  normally  con¬ 
tinue  during  the  review  process  is  emphasized  (Boxes  7  and  8).  Second, 
at  every  step  in  the  process  the  interaction  of  the  planning  agency 
with  its  environment  in  a  mutual  learning  process  is  illustrated  (Boxes 
9  and  10).  But,  this  process  is  more  than  learning,  for,  as  shown,  the 
possibility  exists  for  "experimental  action"  (Box  11),  causing,  along 
with  the  action  system  (Box  9) ,  changes  to  the  environment  (Box  12) , 
which  are  then  subsequently  evaluated  (Box  6).  Furthermore,  the  result 
of  evaluation  (Feedback,  Box  13)  can  be  used  in  any  of  the  linear  steps 
and  the  whole  process  is  iterated  again.  Finally,  the  feedback  can  be 
used  to  amend  existing  policy  (Box  14) . 

The  process  illustrated  in  Figures  1  and  2  is  consistent  with 
the  guidelines  provided  by  the  review  of  the  literature,  emphasizing, 
as  it  does,  continuous  control  and  review,  the  circularity  of  feedback, 
strategic  level  scans,  the  possibility  for  experimental  action,  and 
the  mutual  learning  relationship  with  the  environment  in  a  continuous 
decision-making  process.  However,  the  model  requires  elaboration 
before  criteria  could  be  developed  to  evaluate  current  planning  efforts 
This  provides  the  subject  of  subsequent  sections  of  the  thesis. 
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Chapter  3 


LINKING  THE  STRATEGIC  PLAN  TO  CONTINUOUS  CONTROL: 

IMPLEMENTATION  SYSTEMS  FOR  LAND  USE  PLANNING 

To  apply  the  model  of  a  planning  system  in  the  evaluation  of 
planning  practice,  effectiveness  criteria  must  be  defined  more 
specifically  for  the  two  key  activities  of  control  and  monitoring. 

In  this  chapter,  the  focus  is  upon  control.  The  chapter  begins  by 
examining  the  nature  of  the  link  between  policy  and  implementation, 
and  sketches  some  of  the  problems  of  recent  years.  Current  views 
towards  implementation  are  then  reviewed  briefly.  The  chapter 
concludes  with  a  synthesis  of  conditions  necessary  for  effectiveness 
in  implementation. 

THE  POLICY-IMPLEMENTATION  LINK 

As  established  in  Chapter  2,  an  implementation  system  is  that 
S0t  of  actions,  regulatory  procedures  and  programs  through  which  tne 
municipal  government  intervenes  in  the  urban  land  market  to  control  the 
use  of  land.  It  is  through  these  actions  that  the  community's  inten¬ 
tions  and  desires  are  ultimately  reflected.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  if  community  objectives  are  set  out  in  a  policy  document  such  as 
a  comprehensive  or  strategic  plan,  then  actions  taken  through  the 
implementation  system  must  be  consistent  with,  and  put  into  effect, 
those  intentions. 

In  past  practice,  however,  land  use  planning  policy  has  been 
poorly  linked  with  implementation.  First,  many  of  the  lofty  policy 
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statements  have  been  too  far-reaching  for  the  narrow  array  of  imple¬ 
mentation  tools  available  for  plans.  And,  conversely,  the  practice 
of  land  use  control  has  frequently  operated  independently  of  the 
intentions  of  the  plan,  often  under  separate  legislation  or  under  the 
direction  of  different  agencies.  Almost  universally,  planning  depart¬ 
ments  are  structured  with  a  split  between  the  plan-making  and  imple¬ 
mentation  functions.  Those  who  wish  to  see  their  plans  implemented 
cannot  look  to  land  use  control  for  much  assistance;  and  those  in 
development  control  who  wish  policy  guidance  cannot  look  to  plans  for 
assistance.  Thus,  the  policy-implementation  problem  has  two  per¬ 
spectives,  both  of  which  must  be  reflected  in  criteria  for  an  effective 
control  system. 

Implicit  in  all  this  is  the  assumption  that  the  implementation 
of  plans  is  a  desirable  goal.  The  position  that  a  plan,  once  pre¬ 
pared,  must  be  implemented,  stems  from  the  view  that: 

(1)  plans  are  right  or  correct:  they  reflect  the  public 
interest,  and  their  policies  are  grounded  in  a  solid  understanding  of 
urban  systems;  and 

(2)  plans  are  comprehensive  and  have  covered  all  aspects  of 
any  issue  which  may  arise  in  the  future. 

Yet  these  two  propositions  are  clearly  not  possible.  There  is 
every  likelihood  that  components  of  the  plan  may  prove  inappropriate 
or  inadequate  in  the  future  and  should  therefore  not  be  implemented. 
This  point  has  major  ramifications  for  the  way  that  the  link  between 
plan  and  implementation  is  viewed. 

One  alternative  is  to  view  the  plan  as  advisory  only,  with  a 
separate  set  of  laws  passed  for  daily  regulation  of  land  use  (Brooks, 
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1979) .  This  gives  flexibility  to  the  implementing  system  in  that 
there  is  no  requirement  to  adhere  to  a  plan,  but  it  also  means  that 
plans  and  policies  are  not  necessarily  translated  into  programs. 

In  the  United  States,  advisory  plans  have  frequently  been  prepared  by 
agencies  separate  from  the  elected  council  -  an  independent  planning 
commission,  for  example.  Thus  there  is  a  complete  separation  of  policy 
and  implementation.  The  injection  of  outside  views  can  result  in 
imaginative  and  innovative  plans  which  can  have  considerable  impact  if 
the  government  decides  to  implement  them:  for  example,  Abercrombie’s 
plan  for  Greater  London  or  Burnham's  for  Chicago.  But  there  have  been 
many  more  instances  of  the  opposite  holding  true. 

A  second  alternative  is  to  take  the  view  that  if  a  plan  is 
prepared  it  must  be  implemented,  and  that  this  can  be  accomplished 
through  giving  statutory  recognition  to  the  plan  and  requiring  con¬ 
formity  between  plan  and  implementing  bylaw  (Brooks,  1979).  This 
approach  is  problematic  in  two  ways:  it  is  inflexible,  in  that  plans 
cannot  forecast  the  future  accurately;  and,  secondly,  it  is  difficult 
for  a  plan  composed  of  general  policy  statements  to  adequately  direct 
a  land  use  control  system  such  that  the  question  of  conformity  can  be 
determined . 

A  third  alternative  is  to  recognize  a  limited  legal  effect  of 
the  plan  (Milner,  1967,  p.  35).  The  plan  would  be  adopted  by  a 
council,  but  not  in  a  legislative  manner  such  as  by  bylaw.  Decisions 
on  development  would  then  be  made  with  reference  to  the  plan,  but 
conformity  -  a  hollow  goal  at  any  rate  -  would  not  be  required.  The 
enabling  legislation  would  make  clear  that  the  land  use  control  system 
was  to  be  rooted  in  plan  policy,  and  that  public  investment  decisions 
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were  to  be  governed  by  the  plan. 

While  this  third  approach  is  perhaps  the  most  flexible  way  of 
approaching  the  policy-implementation  link,  it  does  not  negate  the 
importance  of  review  and  feedback.  Part  of  implementation  activity 
must  include  a  continuous  review  function  to  evaluate  the  effects  of 
implementing  plan  policies  and  to  identify  if  implementation  should  be 
stopped  or  redirected  (although  some  decisions  are  irreversible).  The 
difficulties  of  achieving  a  flexible  policy-implementation  link  underlie 
the  following  discussion  of  the  nature  and  role  of  comprehensive  plans. 

COMPREHENSIVE  PLANS  AND  LAND  USE  CONTROL 

Land  use  control  involves  regulating  the  type  of  development 
allowed  on  land.  By  extension,  it  may  require  the  previous  steps  in 
the  land  development  process,  such  as  the  subdivision  of  land  into 
separate  parcels  or  the  servicing  of  land  with  water  and  sewage  lines, 
to  be  regulated  as  well.  Historically,  however,  the  concern  has  been 
with  the  end  product  -  change  in  the  use  of  land.  This  is  therefore 
the  focus  in  the  first  part  of  the  following  discussion. 

In  the  United  States,  the  control  of  development  has  been 
accomplished  primarily  through  zoning;  in  Great  Britain,  the  legal 
system  of  development  control  has  been  used.  The  principal  difference 
between  the  two  systems  is  their  degree  of  flexibility;  it  is  therefore 
useful  to  the  theme  of  this  thesis  to  explore  their  operation. 

The  American  Experience  with  Zoning 

Zoning  controls  land  use  by  dividing  the  municipality  into 
districts  or  zones,  and  prescribing  in  detail  the  uses  permitted  or 
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prohibited  for  each  zone  (Laux,  1971,  p.  272).  Building  height,  bulk 
and  area  are  regulated.  Zoning  sets  minimum  development  standards, 
which  in  practice  have  been  viewed  as  "as-of-right"  expectation.  These 
standards  are  applied  uniformly  to  all  sites  classified  within  a  par¬ 
ticular  district.  Once  the  regulations  have  been  adopted  by  the 
municipal  council  in  bylaw  form,  there  is  little  or  no  room  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  discretion.  There  is  certainty,  but  at  the  price  of  in¬ 
flexibility.  The  accommodation  of  unforeseen  development  trends 
requires  a  lengthy  process  of  bylaw  amendment,  court  litigation,  or 
appeal  to  obtain  a  variance. 

The  zoning  of  urban  land  became  popular  in  the  United  States 
in  the  second  decade  of  this  century,  primarily  as  a  means  of  excluding 
from  a  neighborhood  or  municipality  undesirable  land  uses  which  might 
dampen  property  values.  At  the  time  much  planning  practice  was  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  1926  Standard  State  Zoning  Enabling  Act  and  the  1928 
Standard  City  Planning  Enabling  Act,  which  has  been  blamed  as  the 
source  of  confusion  about  the  relationship  between  zoning  and  the  com¬ 
prehensive  land  use  plan  (Kent,  1964,  Ch.  2).  The  1926  Act  stated  that 
"zoning  shall  be  in  accordance  with  a  comprehensive  plan",  but  in  the 
footnotes  referred  to  a  comprehensive  study,  rather  than  a  plan.  The 
1928  Act  pertaining  to  city  planning  required  the  inclusion  of  a 
zoning  plan  regulating  height,  bulk  and  the  use  of  buildings  in  the 
comprehensive  plan,  and  further  allowed  piecemeal  adoption  of  the 
components  of  the  comprehensive  plan  (Mandelker,  1975). 

In  consequence,  most  communities  adopted  zoning  ordinances 
without  ever  having  prepared  a  land  use  plan  (Black,  1968,  p.  353). 

The  further  result  has  been  the  development  of  a  substantial  literature 
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in  law  on  the  need  for  conformity  between  the  comprehensive  master 
plan  and  zoning.  Generally,  American  courts  have  ruled  in  favor  of 
the  more  specific  of  the  two  documents.  The  zoning  map  has  been  inter¬ 
preted  as  the  plan,  while  the  legal  effect  of  the  comprehensive  master 
plan  itself  has  been  reduced  to  an  advisory  role  (Mandelker,  1976; 
Brooks,  1979;  Patterson,  1979). 

This  view  is  now  beginning  to  change.  In  recent  years  the 
courts  have  given  greater  consideration  to  the  role  of  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  plan  in  influencing  zoning  decisions.  Furthermore,  many  states, 
recognizing  the  need  for  land  use  control  to  be  rooted  in  policy, 
are  making  comprehensive  planning  mandatory  for  local  governments, 
and  requiring  consistency  between  the  plan  and  the  local  land  use 
control  regulations  (Mandelker,  1976).  Ironically,  this  trend  flies 
in  the  face  of  increasing  disenchantment  with  the  comprehensive  plan 
concept.  Two  points  can  be  made:  first,  it  is  primarily  planning 
theorists  who  are  dissatisfied;  legislation  still  tends  to  be  grounded 
in  the  traditional  rational-comprehensive  model.  Second,  despite  the 
legislative  trends,  in  practice  planners  are  moving  away  from  an  end- 
state  style  of  planning  to  a  more  continuous  process  with  a  problem- 
centered,  policy  document  (Faludi,  1973a,  p.  136). 

Development  Control  in  Great  Britain 

While  the  United  States  has  been  struggling  with  the  policy 
basis  for  zoning,  Great  Britain  has  been  exploring  the  ramifications 
of  development  control.  In  theory,  development  control  overcomes  the 
American  problem  of  plan-implementation  linkage.  The  1947  legislation 
provided  for  a  development  plan  which  was  to  indicate  "the  manner  in 
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the  local  planning  authority  propose  that  land  in  their  area  be 
used”  (quoted  by  the  Planning  Advisory  Group,  1965,  p.  5).  The 
original  intention  was  that  the  plan  should  contain  broad  land  use 
allocation  maps  (as  opposed  to  the  precise  detail,  on  a  parcel- 
specific  basis,  of  a  zoning  map).  Once  the  plan  was  approved  by  the 
national  government,  the  broad  map  would  then  provide  the  basis  for 
development  control,  setting  the  framework  for  making  development 
decisions  (Planning  Advisory  Group,  1965,  p.  5).  The  legislation 
recognized  a  link  between  plan  and  control,  but  did  not  require  that 
the  plan  be  binding.  This  provision  has  remained  unchanged  (McLoughlin, 
1973;  McAuslan,  1980).  Development  applications  are  to  be  considered 
on  their  own  merits,  "having  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  plan,  so  far  as  material  to  the  application  and  to  any  other 
material  considerations"  (quoted  by  McAuslan,  1980,  p.  148).  Thus, 

"the  principle  of  association  and  connection  is  made  but  no  detailed 
explanation  is  given  of  how  this  principle  is  to  be  translated  into 
practice  either  in  the  making  of  plans  or  in  the  consideration  of  the 
plans  once  they  are  made,  when  specific  development  control  decisions 
are  in  issue"  (McAuslan,  1980,  p.  151).  In  practice,  the  role  of  the 
plan  in  development  decisions  has  been  shrinking,  in  favor  of  "other 
material  considerations". 

Several  reasons  can  be  advanced  to  explain  this  tendency. 

First  is  the  fact,  already  mentioned,  that  under  the  1947  legislation 
development  plans  took  considerable  time  to  prepare  and  be  approved. 
While  the  intention  was  for  the  plans  to  outline  general  principles 
for  development,  in  practice  they  became  more  and  more  specific,  often 
having  the  appearance  of  zoning  maps  with  parcels  and  land  uses 
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depicted  with  a  great  degree  of  precision.  This  left  the  development 
plan  irrelevant  and  out  of  date  by  the  time  it  was  adopted,  and  made 
review  unwieldy.  To  supplement  the  development  plan,  therefore, 
local  governments  began  to  rely  more  heavily  upon  other  local  policies 
and  guidelines,  never  endorsed  by  the  national  government  (HcLoughlin , 
1973,  p.  124).  The  ineffectiveness  of  the  development  plans  under 
this  system  led  to  the  1965  report  of  the  Planning  Advisory  Group  who 
recommended  restructuring  the  plan-making  system  and  creating  two 
levels  -  a  structure  (policy)  plan  and  a  local  (detailed)  plan.  These 
changes  were  incorporated  into  the  1968  Act;  consistent  with  the 
Planning  Advisory  Group's  report,  the  provisions  pertaining  to  the 
control  of  land  use  were  left  untouched. 

The  linkage  between  plan  and  development  control  provides  the 
second  reason:  for  the  ineffectiveness  of  plans.  Under  a  system  of 
development  control,  there  is  considerable  discretionary  power  in  the 
decision-making  process.  This  power  rests  with  a  committee  of  the 
local  council,  who  in  turn  rely  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  their  staff  (Alder,  1979,  p.  27).  Development  control  is 
considered  more  flexible  than  zoning,  in  that  standards  can  be 
negotiated  for  each  development,  and  each  case  is  reviewed  on  its  own 
merits.  McAuslan  (1980,  p.  151)  points  out  that  such  a  system  tends 
to  favor  the  private  property  interest  over  the  public  interest  which 
would  be  given  greater  weight  were  the  role  of  the  development  plan 
stronger.  He  argues  (p.  151)  that 

If  the  plans  are  to  be  any  more  than  pious  expressions  of 
futurology,  development  control  must  be  seen  and  used  as  one  of 
their  integral  parts;  the  plan  to  state  what  public  development 
will  take  place  and  where  and  what  private  development  may  take 
place  and  where  and  what  principles  will  govern  both;  development 
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control  to  be  the  method  for  ensuring  that  that  part  of  the  plan 
which  deals  with  private  development  is  followed. 

Canadian  Experiences  in  Land  Use  Control 

Canadian  experience  has  been  similar  to  that  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  The  legislative  view  of  the  policy-control 
link  varies  from  province  to  province.  In  most,  the  plan  has  no  legal 
effect  other  than  through  land  use  control  mechanisms,  usually  zoning 
bylaws  (Rogers,  1980,  p.  37).  The  plan  is  viewed  as  advisory,  with 
local  governments  required  to  consider  it  in  their  actions  and 
decisions.  In  some  jurisdictions  (for  example,  Ontario)  legal  con¬ 
formity  between  plans  and  bylaws  has  been  required  for  many  years; 
nonetheless,  there  is  normally  only  a  "tenuous  relationship  between 
plan  documents  and  planning  policy  or  practice"  (Cullingworth ,  1978, 
p.  63). 

This  brief  review  has  demonstrated  the  wide  gap  existing  in 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Canada  between  plans  and  the 
practice  of  planning  through  zoning  and  development  control.  Land 
use  control  processes  cannot  look  to  guidance  from  plans;  conversely, 
plans  cannot  look  to  development  control  for  their  implementation. 

Before  attempting  a  synthesis  and  a  closer  definition  of  the  policy- 
implementation  problem,  it  is  wise  to  examine  in  greater  detail  the 
problems  of  land  use  control  in  practice,  through  a  review  of  the 
criticisms  which  have  been  directed  towards  zoning  and  development 
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CRITICISMS  OF  CONVENTIONAL  LAND  USE  CONTROL  TECHNIQUES 
Criticisms  of  Zoning 

The  use  of  zoning  has  been  the  object  of  a  diverse  array  of 
criticism  in  the  United  States.  Patterson  (1980)  provides  an  overview 
of  some  of  the  major  problems. 

(1)  Zoning  in  advance  by  no  means  guarantees  that  the  desired 
uses  will  develop.  In  fact,  the  opposite  often  holds  true:  in 
undeveloped  and  developing  areas,  zoning  can  be  self-defeating  in  that 
it  can  push  land  prices  beyond  levels  at  which  it  is  economic  to 
develop;  and,  in  developed  areas,  zoning  is  a  poor  tool  for  altering 
uses  to  those  envisioned  in  the  plan,  especially  if  it  is  to  less 
intense  uses. 

(2)  Zoning  is  passive  and  essentially  restrictive,  aimed  at 
controlling  the  incremental  process  of  development  initiated  by  the 
private  sector.  It  cannot  actively  promote  or  bring  about  large-scale 
change . 

(3)  Zoning  does  not  achieve  flexibility  and  prevents  inno¬ 
vation,  particularly  when  a  council  is  reluctant  to  delegate  discretion¬ 
ary  authority  to  its  staff.  Zoning  cannot  accommodate  new  market 
trends  short  of  an  amending  bylaw  or  a  challenge  in  the  courts.  Al¬ 
though  the  standards  of  zoning  are  often  intended  as  the  minimum  for 
development,  there  is  usually  no  incentive  to  go  beyond  them,  and  the 
industry  uses  them  as  the  maximum. 

(4)  Zoning  is  vulnerable  to  abuse,  prone  to  being  coopted  by 
those  with  vested  interests  in  retaining  obsolete  zoning  patterns  which 
perpetuate  and  promote  segregation  of  uses. 
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(5)  Zoning  has  been  unable  to  deal  with  those  issues  which 
have  been  central  in  plans:  environmental  protection;  provision  of  low 
income  housing;  or  control  of  urban  growth. 

Another  overview  is  contained  in  an  analysis  of  several 
studies  of  land  use  control  released  in  the  late  1960's  (Heeter,  1969). 
Of  zoning,  the  report  claims  (p.  8)  that 

if  there  is  anything  to  be  learned  from  the  history  of  zoning 
to  date,  it  is  that  development  tends  to  occur  more  through  a 
series  of  modifications  in  the  pre-established  rules  then  through 
an  automatic  satisfaction  of  them. 

It  then  argues  that: 

(1)  Conventional  zoning  requires  local  governments  to  decide 
too  much  too  soon:  that  is,  to  pre-determine  the  market. 

(2)  Zoning  designations  have  often  been  difficult  to  defend 
from  legal  and  political  attacks  over  a  long  period. 

(3)  The  reliance  on  pre-established  criteria  prevents  dis¬ 
cretionary  judgment.  Consequently,  many  important  aspects  of  develop¬ 
ment  proposals  are  reviewed  inadequately,  with  the  result  that  oppor¬ 
tunities  have  been  lost,  and,  conversely,  undesirable  development 
allowed . 

Criticism  of  Development  Control 

Criticism  directed  towards  the  operation  of  development  control 
in  Britain  has  included  the  following: 

(1)  Decisions  based  upon  individual  merit  tend  to  be  ad  hoc 
and  favor  private  property  interests  over  the  public  interest  (McAuslan, 
1980).  At  the  same  time,  there  appears  to  be  little  evidence  to 
support  the  American  fear  that  dispensing  with  standards  and  judging 
development  applications  according  to  merit  will  result  in  lower 
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quality  development  (Heeter,  1969,  p.  9). 

(2)  The  decision-making  process  is  closed,  with  relatively 
little  public  access.  Councils  have  delegated  significant  discretion¬ 
ary  authority  to  their  committees,  who  rely  upon  staff  advice,  making 
judgments  according  to  criteria  which  may  or  may  not  reflect  the 
current  values  within  the  community  (Roberts,  1976,  pp.  192-193; 

Alder,  1979,  p.  27). 

(3)  The  lack  of  guidelines  and  the  requirement  for  individual 
review  of  applications  means  that  the  review  procedure  is  a  lengthy 
and,  hence,  costly  one  (Roberts,  1976,  pp.  208-209). 

(4)  Despite  its  theoretically  more  flexible  structure, 
compared  with  zoning,  the  development  control  system  has  not  been  able 
to  respond  to  new  values  as  they  arise,  or  incorporate  them  into  the 
criteria  for  reviewing  development  applications  (McLoughlin,  1973, 

p.  57;  Roberts,  1976,  Ch.  11). 

Summary  -  Towards  Criteria  for  an  Effective  Control  System 

In  essence  neither  zoning  nor  development  control  are  respon¬ 
sive  tools  for  implementing  plans.  Zoning  sets  rigid  and  inflexible 
standards;  development  control,  while  on  the  surface  more  flexible, 
tends  to  be  unresponsive  to  the  community's  value  shifts  because  of  the 
closed  decision-making  process.  In  practice,  under  both  zoning  and 
development  control,  the  control  of  land  use  has  operated  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  policies  of  comprehensive  plans.  Comprehensive  planning 
has  depended  upon  loose  "advisory"  links  with  the  regulatory  system  to 
ensure  implementation,  and  in  consequence  when  new  concerns  or  values 
were  reflected  in  plans,  they  seeped  into  the  control  system  only 
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slowly,  if  at  all. 

Probably  the  most  important  concern  in  the  literature  is  with 
the  lack  of  policy  direction  for  control  systems:  this  points 
immediately  to  the  importance  of  strategic  planning.  The  concern  is 
expressed  in  many  different  ways.  Adler,  in  a  review  of  decisions  of 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Board,  offered  the  opinion  that  the  Board  tends 
to  concentrate  too  much  on  the  '’micro1',  at  the  level  of  the  individual, 
and  not  enough  at  the  "macro",  the  level  of  the  community  and  region 
(Adler,  1971,  p.  217).  McLoughlin  (1973,  p.  57)  concluded  his  review 
of  development  control  in  Britain  with  the  comment  that  the  controls 
were  too  tightly  drawn  in  some  areas,  preventing  the  incorporation  of 
new  priorities  and  values,  but  too  loosely  drawn  in  others,  with 
insufficient  policy  guidance.  Elder  (1979)  has  commented  that  Alberta 
planning  legislation  lacks  sufficient  provincial  direction  on  key, 
critical  issues  such  as  environmental  protection.  McAuslan  (1980) 
might  put  it  that  planning  law  overemphasizes  the  ideology  of  private 
property  interests,  and  gives  insufficient  weight  to  the  ideologies  of 
public  interest  and  citizen  participation. 

The  common  thread  among  these  various  opinions  seems  to  be  a 
view  that  the  control  system  tends  to  over-regulate  in  areas  that  are 
not  really  crucial  to  long  term  societal  survival,  and  under-regulate 
in  the  areas  which  are.  This  point  provides  the  first  criterion  for 
effectiveness  in  a  control  system.  The  other  three  which  follow  are 
also  drawn  out  of  the  criticisms  reviewed  earlier. 

(1)  Clear  Policy  Direction.  The  control  system  cannot  stand 
on  its  own;  it  must  be  rooted  in  plan  policy  reflecting  those  issues 
which  are  most  crucial  to  the  community.  This  implies  the  need  for  a 
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"comprehensive"  overview  or  strategic  perspective,  and  further  suggests 
that  the  plans  providing  the  policy  direction  should  not  be  concerned 
with  detail. 

(2)  A  Link  Between  Policy  and  Control.  Advisory  status  for 
the  plan  does  not  usually  give  it  sufficient  authority  to  guide  the 
control  system.  However,  giving  legal  authority  to  a  plan  comprised 
of  general,  imprecise  policies  is  also  clearly  inadequate.  Three 
approaches  are  suggested:  first,  giving  the  plan  limited  legal  effect  - 
requiring  that  public  actions  and  development  decisions  have  regard  to 
the  plan,  but  not  mandating  conformity  nor  making  a  general,  compre¬ 
hensive  plan  a  statutory,  legally  binding  device 5  second,  developing 
policy  at  succeeding  levels  of  specificity  (for  example,  through  more 
detailed  area  plans,  the  most  detailed  of  which  would  be  linked  to  the 
land  use  control  system);  and  third,  opening  up  the  decision-making 
process  on  development  applications  so  that  the  community  can  assist 

in  translating  and  weighing  general  policy  in  a  given  situation.  These 
three  approaches  would  be  mutually  supportive. 

(3)  An  Appropriate  Implementation  System.  The  systems  per¬ 
spective  suggests  that  a  local  government  cannot  hope  to  bring  about  a 
desired  change  in  land  use  merely  by  imposing  regulations  on  the 
product  at  the  end  of  a  long,  complex  and  dynamic  process  such  as  land 
development.  Control  must  also  aim  at  directly  influencing  the 
various  decision  factors  which  influence  the  direction  of  the  process. 

(4)  A  Review  System.  A  close  link  between  policy  and  imple¬ 
mentation  can  exist  only  if  there  is  review  activity  linking  the  two  to 
create  the  continuous  planning  system  described  in  Chapter  2.  Review 
implies  evaluation,  change  and  innovation.  The  development  decision- 
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making  process  must  therefore  be  open,  which  implies  that  feedback  must 
be  actively  sought,  by  encouraging  and  facilitating  community  dis¬ 
cussion  to  clarify  values  and  goals. 

These  criteria  are  admittedly  vague  and  general,  and  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  formulate  a  checklist  by  which  to  evaluate  links  between  a 
plan  and  an  implementation  system.  It  is  appropriate  at  this  point, 
therefore,  to  turn  to  the  theoretical  literature  for  more  specific 
direction.  First,  attenti  cn  will  be  focussed  upon  the  ideas  current 
in  planning.  Then,  the  view  will  shift  to  the  literature  of  public 
administration. 


CURRENT  VIEWS  OF  IMPLEMENTATION 

The  Views  of  Planning:  Land  Use  Guidance  Systems 

S 

In  light  of  the  inadequacies  of  traditional  land  use  control 
in  guiding  urban  change,  theorists  are  moving  towards  the  concept  of 
land  use  guidance  systems.  In  terms  of  systems  theory,  a  compre¬ 
hensive  strategic  plan  constitutes  a  massive  generalization,  a  "vast 
variety  reduction"  (Gillis  et  al,  1974,  p.  62).  In  the  high-variety, 
real  world  situation,  it  is  necessary  to  regenerate  variety  in  order 
to  use  the  plan  to  guide  urban  development. 

The  land  use  guidance  system  is  therefore  that  set  of  elements 
aimed  at  recreating  the  required  level  of  variety  to  enable  control 
on  a  continuous  basis,  within  the  framework  of  the  strategic  plan. 
Requirements  for  the  system  include: 

(1)  policies  based  on  clear  statements  of  purpose  and  values; 

(2)  regulations  oriented  to  the  land  development  process,  and 


not  merely  to  the  use  of  land; 
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(3)  sufficient  flexibility  in  regulations  to  permit  dis¬ 
cretion  on  the  part  of  the  development  control  officer;  and 

C*4)  a  monitoring  system  which  feeds  back  information  on  the 
effects  of  previous  implementation. 

The  Policy  Base.  As  Chapter  2  concluded,  the  form  for  policy 
is  still  very  much  open  to  debate.  In  their  growth  guidance  systems, 
both  Patterson  (1980,  p.  194)  and  Chapin  and  Kaiser  (1979,  p.  61) 
stress  a  comprehensive  planning  program,  with  long,  middle  and  short 
range  components,  and  having  both  spatial  and  policy  elements.  Many 
writers,  though,  downplay  the  role  of  the  comprehensive  long  range 
plan,  emphasizing  instead  a  strategic  long  range  plan  (Gillis  et  al, 
1974),  a  critical-problems  based  plan  (Katary,  1978),  or  short  range 
programmatic  planning  as  more  appropriate  concomitants  to  a  flexible, 
dynamic  guidance  system  (Heeter,  1969,  p.  9;  Chadwick,  1978,  p.  371). 

Some  of  the  objectives  which  might  be  given  priority  in  the 
policy  base  for  grcwth  guidance  are  suggested  by  Patterson  (1980, 
p.  195).  They  include:  the  control  of  location  and  timing  of  new 
development  and  redevelopment;  the  control  of  land  use  interrelation¬ 
ships;  the  control  of  community  appearance,  including  its  aesthetic  and 
historic  features;  the  provision  of  economic  compensation  for  property 
owners  adversely  influenced  by  land  use  policies  and  regulations;  and 
the  control  of  physical  design  and  the  quality  of  new  development. 

Implementation  Tools.  Programmatic  tools  to  guide  the  land 
development  process  center  upon  public  investments:  publicly  sponsored 
housing;  schools;  recreation  facilities;  land  acquisition  (or  dispo¬ 
sition);  highways  and  transit;  water  and  sewer  extensions;  public 
buildings  (Chapin  and  Kaiser,  1979,  p.  62;  Patterson,  1979,  p.  316). 
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Among  the  regulatory  devices  are  traditional  zoning,  sub¬ 
division,  and  building  codes,  but  it  is  more  common  to  see  them 
transformed  into  wait  and  see"  approaches  (Heeter,  1969,  p.  9) 

which  are  more  process-oriented,  combining  policy  direction  with  open- 
endedness  : 

(1)  performance  standards  instead  of  lists  of  permitted  uses; 

(2)  density  instead  of  use  as  the  principal  feature  distin¬ 
guishing  zones; 

(3)  allowing,  in  addition  to  as-of-right  uses,  conditional 
uses  requiring  special  permits,  or  review  by  a  planning  commission  or 
appeal  board; 

(4)  creating  special  historic,  cultural  and  aesthetic  zones 
where  advisory  boards  review  development  applications; 

(5)  providing  for  planned  unit  development,  where  the  appli¬ 
cant  is  granted  relief  from  the  conventional  regulations  if  an  overall 
plan  is  provided;  and, 

(6)  the  use  of  incentives  and  disincentives  to  encourage  the 
type  of  development  desired:  for  example,  preferential  taxation,  bonus 
or  penalty  provisions  in  zoning,  pricing  policies  on  land  sales  or  the 
provision  of  utilities  (Patterson,  1979;  Chapin  and  Kaiser,  1979). 

Administrative  Discretion  and  Flexibility.  Many  of  the  tools 
just  listed  depend  upon  administrative  discretion.  Two  hazards  must 
be  pointed  out.  The  first  is  the  potentially  tremendous  workload 
created  for  those  who  process  development  applications,  and  the  like¬ 
lihood  of  a  longer  review  period  in  consequence.  This  aspect  of  a 
flexible  planning  control  system  runs  counter  to  the  law  of  requisite 
variety;  it  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  regulations  be  policy 
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based,  and  give  sufficient  detail  on  the  criteria  of  review  that  the 
applicant  himself  can  provide  much  of  the  information  and  analysis 
required . 

The  second  hazard  is  that  discretionary  authority  in  the  hands 
of  the  administration  can  lead  to  closed  decision-making.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  clear  policy  direction,  politically  determined,  is  therefore 
again  stressed;  in  addition,  there  is  a  need  for  appeal  procedures. 

Monitoring .  Chapter  4  is  devoted  to  describing  the  character¬ 
istics  of  an  effective  monitoring  system.  One  component  must  be  men¬ 
tioned  here,  though,  for  it  is  given  central  prominence  by  such  a 
majority  of  the  literature  on  the  reform  of  planning  law  and  land  use 
control  systems.  This  is  the  essential  role  of  citizen  participation. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  control  process  is  too  expert-centered 
(Roberts,  1976;  Brooks,  1979)  see  in  citizen  participation  a  means  of 
forcing  self-evaluation  upon  the  planning  system.  Specific  tools 
mentioned  in  conjunction  with  implementation  and  development  decision¬ 
making  include: 

(1)  the  creation  of  special  inquiry  boards  to  review  large- 
scale  applications; 

(2)  local  advisory  committees  to  advise  on  planning  appli¬ 
cations  ; 

(3)  providing  planning  aid  to  groups  who  wish  to  object  to  a 
proposal;  and 

(4)  reorganizing  the  planning  agency  to  institutionalize 
pluralism,  through  decentralization  (Faludi,  1973a,  p.  250)  or  through 
a  check  and  balance  system,  for  example  by  establishing  a  unit  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  minority  community  groups  (Roberts,  1976,  p.  235). 
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AH  these  alternatives  constitute  forms  of  review  and  moni¬ 
toring  mechanisms,  necessary  to  keep  plan  and  implementation  system 
responsive.  But  what  is  important  is  not  so  much  the  kind  of  insti¬ 
tutional  arrangement  selected  for  review,  as  the  fact  that  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  procedures  for  making  policy  decisions.  In  the  final 
analysis,  planning's  effectiveness  is  measured  not  by  the  form  or  con¬ 
tent  of  the  plan,  nor  by  the  flexibility  or  specificity  of  the  land  use 
regulations,  but  by  the  manner  in  which  daily  development  decisions  are 
made  (Roberts,  1976,  p.  239).  To  use  Roberts'  words:  what  is  impor¬ 
tant  is  the  degree  to  which  the  entire  planning  system  is  ,:aware  of  the 
relevant  considerations  upon  which  to  make  decisions  and  able  to  assim¬ 
ilate  new  problems  and  new  approaches  to  these  problems  creatively" 

(p.  225).  This  learning  process  depends  upon  a  two-way  exchange  bet¬ 
ween  the  planning  system  and  the  community,  upon  mechanisms  through 
which  pluralistic  values  may  be  incorporated,  and  upon  ways  of  reducing 
conflict  and  approach  consensus  (Brooks,  1979,  p.  270). 

The  Views  of  Public  Administration 

The  question  of  implementation  is  a  relative  newcomer  to  the 
public  administration  literature  on  policy  formulation.  The  scanty 
literature  is  mostly  pessimistic:  its  focus  is  upon  improving  the 
translation  of  public  policy  into  programs  which  carry  out  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  policy,  and  it  is  not  sanguine  about  the  possibilities 
(Williams  and  Elmore,  1976,  p.  xv) . 

One  of  the  early  influential  works  on  the  topic  is  Pressman 
and  Wildavsky’s  1973  examination  of  the  American  experience  under  the 
Economic  Development  Administration  program,  which  foundered  in  its 
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implementation.  They  conclude  (d.  143)  that 

the  great  problem,  as  we  understand  it,  is  to  make  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  implementation  a  part  of  the  initial  formulation  of 
policy.  Implementation  must  not  be  conceived  as  a  process  that 
takes  place  after,  and  independent  of,  the  design  of  policy. 

Means  and  ends  can  be  brought  into  somewhat  closer  correspondence 
only  by  making  each  partially  dependent  on  the  other. 

They  suggest  first  that  policies  should  be  evaluated  according  to  the 
simplicity  and  directness  of  the  implementation  programs  required. 
Second,  the  organizational  machinery  required  should  be  considered 
during  policy  design:  implementation  often  falters  because  of  insuf¬ 
ficient  organizational  support.  Finally,  they  emphasize  the  critical 
importance  of  constant  review  and  learning  during  implementation: 

If  change  -  altered  relationships  among  participants  leading 
to  different  outcomes  -  is  the  idea  behind  implementation,  the 
continuous  adjustment  of  objectives  is  called  for  just  as  much  as 
modification  of  instruments  for  attaining  them.  Implementation 
ceases  being  static;  it  becomes  dynamic  by  virtue  of  incorporating 
learning  of  what  to  prefer  as  well  as  how  to  achieve  it.  Imple¬ 
mentation  is  no  longer  solely  about  getting  what  you  once  wanted 
but  what  you  have  since  learned  to  prefer  until,  of  course,  you 
change  your  mind  again.  As  implementation  becomes  a  moving  target, 
the  vocabulary  of  creation  and  completion  becomes  less  appropriate 
than  the  language  of  evolution. 

(p.  176) 

A  1977  study  by  Bardach  builds  extensively  upon  the  earlier 
work  of  Pressman  and  Wildavsky,  and  concludes  with  a  number  of  more 
specific  suggestions  for  the  policy  formation  process.  Because  of 
their  usefulness  to  the  land  use  planning  process,  these  suggestions 
are  paraphrased  at  length. 

(1)  It  is  important  that  policy  be  grounded  in  good  theory; 
many  problems  of  implementation  relate  to  inadequate  basic  economic, 
social  and  political  theory. 

(2)  Implementation  programs  should  adopt  "entropy-avoiding" 
strategies;  that  is,  designing  simple  straightforward  programs  that 
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require  as  little  management  as  possible.  For  example,  implementation 
is  more  likely  to  be  effective  if  it  depends  upon  communication 
through  smaller  rather  than  larger  units  of  social  organization;  if 
clearance  from  fewer  rather  than  more  levels  of  review  or  approval  is 
required;  if  a  program  can  be  delivered  directly  as  a  transfer  payment 
rather  than  as  services,  or  through  market  manipulation  rather  than 
enforcement  of  regulations. 

(3)  Scenario  writing  can  be  a  useful  technique  during  policy 
design,  in  that  the  designer  is  forced  to  think  seriously  about  the 
contingencies  which  might  occur  during  implementation,  especially  those 
related  to  obvious  design  problems. 

(4)  While  scenario  writing  is  useful,  it  is  nevertheless 
limited;  uncertainty  besets  the  accuracy  of  predictions  about  the 
effects  of  a  particular  policy.  Because  of  this,  it  is  necessary  for 
implementation  programs  to  have  advocates  ("fixers'')  who  can  trouble¬ 
shoot  during  the  implementation  process.  Such  roles  are  unpopular  in 
organizations;  they  therefore  must  be  located  centrally,  such  as  in 
connection  with  policy  analysis  and  evaluation  groups. 

(5)  In  addition  to  "fixers",  Bardach  also  concludes  that 
effective  implementation  requires  an  information  and  intelligence 
apparatus,  in  particular,  groups  such  as  citizens  or  clientele  who  can 
play  a  watchdog  role  and  provide  feedback  on  the  effect  of  implemen¬ 
tation  . 

(6)  Part  of  the  problem  of  implementation  is  that  society's 
demands  of  government  are  too  far-reaching,  asking  things  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  it  is  not  well-suited  to  doing,  or  ought  not  to  be  doing. 

In  the  long  run,  therefore,  expectations  of  government  programs  need 
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to  be  made  more  modest  and  reduced  in  scale. 

This  last  point  touches  on  questions  of  the  division  of  power 
and  responsibility  within  society,  and  leads  back,  again,  to  the 
literature  of  crisis  and  transformation"  introduced  in  Chapter  2. 
According  to  this  literature,  the  problems  of  implementation  and 
society  s  inability  to  conduct  effective  guided  change  are  in  part  a 
consequence  of  its  present  organizational  structure.  A  "planning 
society"  requires  that  policy  and  planning  changes  be  formulated  by  a 
controlling  over layer  of  leaders,  established  socially  or  politically. 
There  must  be  an  organizational  structure  to  implement  and  monitor 
the  plans,  with  central  authority  available  for  ultimate  enforcement 
if  necessary.  Simultaneously,  however,  is  the  requirement  for  struc¬ 
tures  and  processes  within  the  society  to  foster  consensus  on  policy 
direction  and  commitment  and  responsibility  (Etzioni,  1968;  Breed,  1971). 

This  model  of  a  planning  society  can  be  used  to  better  under¬ 
stand  the  deficiencies  of  the  control  system,  summarized  earlier.  The 
criticism  of  insufficient  regulation  in  key  policy  areas  crucial  to 
societal  survival  can  be  phrased  in  terms  of  the  need  to  strengthen 
downward  control.  Similarly,  the  criticism  that  the  control  system  is 
over-regulated  in  less  important  areas  can  be  seen  as  its  prevention 
of  upward  flows  of  innovation  and  shifts  in  values,  which  are  part  of 
the  consensus  building  process. 

The  need  for  structural  change  to  society  suggests  that  legis¬ 
lative  change  alone  is  insufficient  to  develop  a  continuous  implement¬ 
ation  and  review  style  of  planning  (Brooks,  1979,  p.  269)  although 
Roberts’  position  is  that,  in  the  end,  it  is  always  through  changes  in 
the  law  that  reforms  are  brought  about  (1976,  p.  223). 
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Synthesis  —  Criteria  for  an  Effective  Control  System 

To  summarize  the  points  raised  in  preceding  sections,  a 
number  of  implications  for  planning  can  be  drawn  out: 

(1)  Plan  preparation 

(a)  Building  the  links  between  policy,  control  and  review 
should  be  a  primary  focus  during  the  preparation  of  a  plan. 

(b)  The  action  orientation  necessary  for  implementation 
should  not  wait  until  after  the  plan  is  prepared,  but  should  begin 
during  the  drafting  process. 

(c)  The  difficulties  of  implementation  should  be  one  of 
the  criteria  by  which  plan  policies  are  evaluated.  Scenario  writing 
can  be  used  to  test  feasibility  of  proposals  and  identify  implement¬ 
ation  pitfalls. 

(d)  Plan  policies  should  be  grounded  in  good  theory. 

(2)  The  Plan 

(a)  The  literature  of  implementation  reinforces  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  Chapter  2  that  a  detailed  plan  is  less  important  than  a 
framework  to  guide  subsequent  community  decision  processes.  This 
framework  must  provide  clear  policy  direction  and  support  for  contin¬ 
uous  decision-making. 

(3)  Organization  Structure  for  Implementation 

(a)  The  organization  should  be  structured  to  allow  for 
full  communication  among  the  plan  policy  unit,  the  development  control 
unit,  and  the  monitoring  system. 

(b)  The  organization  structure  should  contain  a  unit 
where  Mfixer,:  and  "watchdog”  roles  could  locate,  such  as  a  policy 
analysis  unit;  and,  it  should  be  structured  in  ways  to  inject  the 
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the  pluralistic  viewpoint  into  the  planning  process. 

(4)  Implementation  Process 

(a)  The  establishment  of  processes  and  structures  for 
feedback  and  review  are  critical  to  implementation;  Chapter  4  is 
devoted  to  questions  of  monitoring  in  practice. 

(b)  Many  writers  consider  the  process  of  community  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  continuous  process  of  making,  implementing,  and 
monitoring  public  policy  to  be  essential  to  the  sensitivity  and  res¬ 
ponsiveness  of  the  planning  system. 

(c)  Implementation  programs  should  be  simple  and  straight¬ 
forward,  with  as  little  management  structure  as  possible. 

(5)  Enabling  Legislation 

(a)  Since  municipal  planning  is  under  provincial  juris¬ 
diction,  enabling  legislation  must  provide  for  a  clear  link  between 
policy  and  control,  if  policy  is  to  be  meaningful  and  if  the  control 
system  is  to  have  direction.  While  giving  the  plan  legal  authority 
as  in  a  bylaw  accomplishes  this,  unnecessary  rigidity  can  result. 

Hence,  limited  legal  effect  is  a  more  desirable  approach. 
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Chapter  4 


LINKING  THE  STRATEGIC  PLAN  TO  CONTINUOUS 
LEARNING:  MONITORING  SYSTEMS 

% 

The  objective  of  this  chapter  is  to  establish  the  criteria 
required  for  an  effective  monitoring  system,  in  order  to  proceed  with 
the  analysis  of  the  case  study  in  Chapters  5,  6  and  7.  This  obiective 
is  achieved  by  reviewing  the  practical  experience  with  monitoring, 
and  then  examining  and  synthesizing  the  recommendations  of  theorists 
with  respect  to  the  various  issues  which  arise  in  establishing  a 
monitoring  system. 


MONITORING  IN  PRACTICE 

The  need  for  monitoring  systems  and  post-plan  evaluation  was 
recognized  as  early  as  1956  by  Meyerson;  yet,  in  practice,  there  have 
been  few  attempts  to  establish  formal  systems  to  monitor  change  in  the 
environment  or  the  effects  of  plan  policies. 

Britain  has  had  the  greatest  experience  with  plan  monitoring, 
partly  as  a  result  of  experimenting  with  alternatives  to  the  five  year 
review  requirement  which  had  proved  so  ineffective.  A  1974  Department 
of  the  Environment  circular  directed  local  governments  to  view  planning 
as  a  "continuous  process  which  is  not  completed  when  a  plan  is 
produced",  and  to  utilize  monitoring  functions  as  mechanisms  to  aid 
effective  decision-making  and  to  guide  the  implementation  of  policies 
and  plans.  In  particular,  the  circular  required  that  structure  plans 
have  the  capability  of  being  continuously  monitored  and  reviewed  as 
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necessary  (quoted  by  Rose,  1979,  p.  25).  Based  on  this  directive,  a 
number  of  sub-regional  studies  developed  plan  monitoring  systems, 
though  Rose  (1979,  pp.  34-35)  has  concluded  that  progress  has  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  slow. 

While  American  literature  has  recognized  the  need  for  monit¬ 
oring  (Michael,  1973,  for  instance),  there  are  few,  if  any,  examples 
of  its  use.  Chapin  and  Kaiser  (1979,  p.  643)  devote  one  page  (out  of 
650)  to  the  discussion  of  feedback  activity  as  an  "extension  possib¬ 
ility"  of  the  twenty  to  twenty-five  year  land  use  plan.  This  is 
typical  of  the  overall  state  of  public  policy-making  in  the  United 
States  which,  according  to  Dror  (1968,  p.  274)  is  "amazingly  lacking 
in  systematic  learning  feedback". 

Canadian  experience  also  appears  to  be  limited.  The  fall  1980 
canvas  of  municipalities  yielded  only  one  city  (Calgary)  and  one 
regional  agency  (Greater  Vancouver  Regional  District)  which  specific¬ 
ally  indicated  they  were  attempting  to  implement  monitoring.  In  both 
cases,  the  planners  influential  in  initiating  the  system  were  either 
British  or  British-trained.  The  responses  from  the  remaining  cities 
ranged  from  ignorance  of  the  concept  to  the  view  that  it  was  valuable 
but  impractical,  because  of  the  time  and  attention  that  a  monitoring 
system  would  absorb.  A  number  of  centers  perceived  the  amendment 
process  to  their  official  or  general  plans  as  being  equivalent  to 
monitoring,  although  it  appears  that  such  amendments  are  usually  for 
the  purpose  of  accommodating  development  proposals,  and  not  as  a  result 
of  an  evaluative  review  conducted  by  the  planning  agency  itself. 

The  conclusion  appears  obvious:  despite  the  theoretical  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  concept,  and  its  attractiveness  to  practising  planners, 
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monitoring  systems  are  not  easily  established.  The  following  sections 
discuss  the  issues  which  have  been  identified  in  determining  the 
functions  of  a  monitoring  system,  putting  the  system  into  operation, 
and  integrating  monitoring  into  the  planning  agency's  organization. 

ISSUES  IN  DEFINING  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  A  MONITORING  SYSTEM 

There  is  general  agreement  that  a  monitoring  system  serves  four 
principal  functions:  observation,  synthesis,  interpretation,  and  for¬ 
mulation  of  a  response.  Some  writers  extend  the  last  function  to 
suggest  that  the  monitoring  system  should  act  as  an  advocate  and 
catalyst  for  policy  change  (for  example,  Wedgwood-Oppenheim  et  al, 

1975,  p.  4).  At  issue  is  the  degree  to  which  the  planner  accepts  a 
"political"  role.  The  debate  on  this  issue  influences  decisions 
regarding  the  information  to  be  observed  and  interpreted,  and  the 
output  to  be  produced. 

Information  to  be  Monitored 

The  following  kinds  of  information  have  all  been  proposed  for 
monitoring  systems: 

(1)  Performance  criteria  -  to  measure  progress  towards  plan 
objectives . 

(2)  Indicators  monitoring  the  key  assumptions  upon  which  the 
plan  is  based;  if  the  assumptions  proved  invalid,  the  plan's  validity 
would  be  in  question. 

(3)  Local  municipal  decisions,  for  consistency  with  plan 
strategies  . 

(4)  Effects  of  planning  policies  -  both  intended  and  unintended 
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consequences . 

(5)  Actions  and  decisions  of  other  agencies  influencing  the 
environment. 

(6)  Issues  which  may  change  planning  priorities  -  sudden 
changes  in  social  values,  for  example. 

(7)  Indicators  of  change  in  the  urban  or  regional  environment: 
social,  economic,  physical  and  cultural. 

Initially,  British  planning  practised  "impact  monitoring",  in 
which  the  achievements  of  plan  policies  were  measured  against  a 
specific  set  of  targets.  The  underlying  assumption  was  that  there 
existed  a  high  degree  of  control  which  could  be  applied  to  bring  the 
system  back  on  track  if  necessary.  Planners  therefore  focussed  upon  a 
pre-determined  set  of  indicators  of  plan  performance,  emphasizing 
quantitative  analysis,  and  collecting  considerable  data  about  this 
narrow  range  of  indicators.  The  problem  with  this  approach  was  that 
the  urban  system  is  only  imperfectly  understood  and  the  planning  system 
capable  of  but  partial  control.  Unintended  consequences  are  often  more 
important  than  the  degree  to  which  a  given  target  is  achieved  (Wedgwood- 
Oppenheim  et  al,  1975,  p.  12). 

The  importance  of  unintended  consequences  has  led  to  the 
development  of  "strategic  monitoring"  as  a  means  of  understanding  what 
is  really  happening  in  the  urban  environment  —  irrespective  of  the 
intentions  behind  plan  policies.  Strategic  monitoring  balances  deeper 
analysis  of  policy  impacts  with  a  broader  overview  through  the  use  of 
mixed  scanning  (Wedgwood— Oppenheim  et  al,  1975,  p.  10;  Rose,  1979, 
p.  23).  Broad  scans  of  non-specific  information  (such  as  items  5,  6 
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and  7  above)  probe  for  unintended  consequences  of  policies,  and  are 
combined  with  more  rigorous  analysis  of  policy  issues.  There  is  less 
emphasis  upon  monitoring  quantititative  indicators  of  performance;  this 
permits  more  responsive  planning,  linking  feedback  with  action  (Rose, 
1979,  p.  35;  Sutton,  1979,  p.  4).  For,  it  is  essential  to  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  monitoring  system  that  information  collection  not 
absorb  all  the  system's  resources;  the  important  activity  is  producing 
action-oriented  output. 

The  Out d ut  of  the  Svstem 

- -  - - -  .k -  ,  -  ,  .  .  -  .  * 

A  monitoring  system  might  produce  either  regular  reports  or 
focus  upon  involvement  in  the  development  control  process.  The  options 
include : 

(1)  The  "overview",  a  general  summary  of  current  trends.  This 
may  be  an  annual  report  on  progress  in  plan  implementation,  comparing 
actual  trends  with  those  forecasted  in  the  plan  (Gillis  et  al,  1974, 

p.  10).  Or,  it  might  deal  with  specific  issues  currently  important  in 
the  region,  in  the  sense  of  a  "state  of  the  region"  (or  city)  report 
(Wedgwood-Oppenheim  et  al ,  1975,  p.  25).  This  latter  approach  would  be 
more  suitable  for  identifying  unintended  consequences  than  one  which 
stayed  within  the  narrower  framework  of  plan  policies  and  expected 
outcomes . 

(2)  Periodic  information  reports  drawing  the  attention  of 
superiors  and  decision-makers  to  issues  without  actually  recommending 
what  actions  should  be  taken. 

(3)  Regular  re-interpretation  of  planning  policies,  as  a 
technical  support  to  other  planning  activities,  particularly  development 
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control.  This  function  would  produce  less  written  output,  being 
involved  more  in  education  and  negotiation  within  the  planning  agency. 

C*4)  Evaluative  reports,  containing  recommendations  for  change 
to  planning  policies  and  procedures.  In  this  instance,  the  output 
of  monitoring  would  include  extended  rounds  of  dialogue,  persuasion 
and  negotiation  in  an  attempt  to  convey  the  views  of  the  monitoring 
unit . 

(5)  Studies  and  reviews  which  may  never  be  communicated  to 
anyone,  but  are  undertaken  before  an  issue  arises. 

Many  writers  (for  example,  Wedgwood-Oppenheim  et  al,  1975: 
Wildavsky ,  1979)  argue  that  the  policy  evaluation  function  is  the  most 
critical  -  although  most  difficult  -  one.  Consequently,  a  common 
approach  is  for  a  monitoring  system  to  focus  upon  more  easily  accomp¬ 
lished  objectives,  such  as  regular  information  reports  (Sutton,  1979; 
City  of  Calgary,  1980).  Once  credibility  is  established,  the  system 
would  then  advance  to  policy  evaluation. 

It  is  important  that  output  from  the  system  be  regular,  frequent 
and  immediate.  For  example,  an  overview  that  takes  a  year  to  prepare 
is  of  little  relevance  and  dangerously  similar  to  the  periodic  plan 
update  which  monitoring  seeks  to  avoid.  A  continuous  planning  style 
demands  rapidity  of  response,  rather  than  a  thorough,  detailed  -  but 
protracted  -  investigation.  It  is  also  particularly  important  that 
information  be  streamlined  and  simplified;  perhaps  the  greatest 
challenge  to  the  monitoring  system  is  to  reduce  the  overwhelming  mass 
of  material  and  present  only  that  which  has  most  meaning. 

The  output  of  the  monitoring  system  must  be  of  use  to  the 
organization;  too  great  an  emphasis  on  information  for  its  own  sake, 
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without  showing  the  policy  relevance,  could  well  spell  the  death  of 
the  system  in  the  next  budget  debate.  Furthermore,  information  must 
be  communicated  effectively.  Like  any  research  activity,  the  value 
of  monitoring  can  occasionally  be  questioned.  Use  must  therefore  be 
made  of  effective  presentation  techniques  -  graphics,  minimal  text 
and  tables,  and  the  reiteration  of  crucial  points.  Furthermore,  it 
is  useful  for  the  planners  involved  in  monitoring  to  evaluate  them¬ 
selves  and  their  own  program  from  time  to  time,  and  redirect  it  if 
necessary  (for  example,  an  unpublished  evaluative  report  by  the  City 
of  Calgary,  May  1980). 

ISSUES  IN  IMPLEMENTING  A  MONITORING  PROGRAM 

Information  Requirements 

Although  early  literature  placed  considerable  weight  on  the 
potential  of  large-scale  information  systems  (for  example,  McLoughlin, 
1969) ,  recent  literature  advocates  increasing  reliance  upon  non- 
quantitative  approaches  (Gillis  et  al,  1974,  p.  46;  Wedgwood-Oppenheim 
et  al,  1975,  p.  21;  Sutton,  1979,  p.  7).  Judgment  and  intuition  are 
recognized  as  important  tools  in  selecting  and  interpreting  both  quan¬ 
titative  and  qualitative  information.  Sutton  suggests  ’’soft"  infor¬ 
mation  sources  for  the  broad  scanning  process,  and  quantitative  data 
for  detailed  investigations.  At  the  level  of  the  broad  scan,  infor¬ 
mation  would  be  obtained  in  two  ways:  from  "intelligence"  -  verbal 
communicati  cn  from  personal  contacts,  opinion,  and  rumour;  and, 
second,  from  qualitative  information  -  press  clippings,  correspondence, 
published  reports,  newsletters,  journals,  books,  minutes  of  meetings. 
For  detailed  investigation,  sources  include:  operational  data  such 
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as  development  permit  information,  financial  data,  and  user  surveys; 
published  statistics  from  national,  provincial  and  local  census  publi¬ 
cations;  and  special  direct  surveys  where  necessary. 

These  approaches  could  be  applied  to  obtain  each  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  information  outlined  earlier  in  this  chapter.  The 
critical  question  would  concern  the  point  at  which  a  broad  scan  would 
switch  into  a  more  detailed  analysis.  The  use  of  a  trigger  mechanism, 
signifying  that  an  issue  was  serious  enough  to  warrant  greater  consid¬ 
eration,  has  been  suggested  (Wedgwood-Oppenheim  et  al,  1975,  p.  22). 

The  selective  approach  to  information  collection  does  not  mean 
that  information  would  not  be  accumulated  regularly.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  five  year  plan  review  was  that  infor¬ 
mation  was  rarely  updated,  and  thus  special  surveys  were  required. 
Monitoring,  if  it  is  to  be  effective,  requires  the  operational  collec¬ 
tion  of  information  on  a  daily  basis.  The  responsibility  to  do  so  must 
be  a  recognized  part  of  the  job  description  of  designated  staff.  In 
some  information  areas  the  most  efficient  way  of  accomplishing  this 
is  to  tie  directly  into  the  processes  which  generate  the  information: 
for  example,  each  time  a  building  permit  is  filled  out,  or  a  property 
assessment  completed,  or  the  financial  accounts  reviewed,  or  the 
municipal  census  undertaken.  In  these  areas,  there  is  considerable 
potential  for  increasing  efficiency  with  information  systems.  In 
other  information  areas,  however,  new  operations  may  need  to  be 
initiated:  for  example,  newspaper  clipping. 

Thus  far,  the  description  of  monitoring  has  implied  a  view  cf 
a  centralized  unit  manning  a  ''listening  postr  (Lash,  1976,  p.  57) 
or  "taking  the  city’s  pulse"  (Meyerson,  1956,  p.  174).  But,  as 
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Friend  and  Jessop  (1969,  p.  132)  point  out, 

a  system  of  strategic  control  will  fail  if  it  is  forced  to 
rely  entirely  on  the  scanning  abi Uties  of  an  individual  or  small 
group  centrally  located. 

From  a  systems  perspective,  therefore,  system  stability  is  increased 
if  the  monitoring  function  is  performed  by  more  than  one  unit;  and, 
from  a  cybernetics  perspective,  reliability  is  improved  when  infor¬ 
mation  is  obtained  from  a  variety  of  sources,  and  interpreted  at  the 
source  rather  than  through  the  feedback  process.  Both  of  these  points 
have  implications  for  organization  structure  and  for  citizen  parti¬ 
cipation,  discussed  later  in  the  chapter. 

Analytic  Approaches  -  Measuring  Plan  Progress 

When  monitoring  systems  were  first  promoted  in  Great  Britain, 
they  were  presented  as  a  means  of  measuring  a  plan’s  movement  towards 
its  objectives.  This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  establishing  targets 
for  each  objective,  defining  indicators  of  performance,  and  estab- 
lsihing  levels  of  significance.  In  practice,  targets  have  been  dif¬ 
ficult  to  establish,  particularly  because  planning  objectives  are  fre¬ 
quently  non-specific,  incapable  of  measurement,  nebulous,  and  many- 
faceted.  A  target  measuring  one  variable  cannot  adequately  encompass 
an  objective  comprised  of  many  variables.  Often  targets  are  estab¬ 
lished  with  performance  indicators  which  require  information  impossible 
to  specify  or  obtain  (Gillis  et  al ,  1974,  p.  37;  Wedgwood-Oppenheim  et 
al,  1975,  p.  11).  Conversely,  information  systems  may  be  established 
to  measure  a  variable  not  clearly  related  to  any  particular  objective 
(Clarke,  1978,  p.  26).  It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  monitoring  system  during  plan  preparation  (Harris  and 
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Scott,  1974,  p.  732;  Gillis  et  al,  1974,  p.  36). 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  performance  indicators 
for  those  policies  in  the  strategy  which  the  municipality  has  consid¬ 
erable  power  to  achieve  (such  as  public  housing  construction)  and 
those  for  policies  where  the  municipality  is  in  essentially  a  reactive 
position  (such  as  total  housing  construction) .  The  former  target 
would  be  a  measure  of  performance,  whereas  the  latter  would  indicate 
if  the  plan's  assumptions  and  forecasts  were  still  valid  and  if 
deviations  were  significant. 

Determining  sign! fiance  of  deviations  from  plan  targets  has 
been  one  of  the  biggest  pitfalls  of  monitoring  systems.  For  example, 
in  the  sub-regional  study  for  Nottinghamshire/Derbyshire,  quantitative 
analysis  of  data  such  as  time  series  was  adequate  only  for  giving 
initial  guidance  as  to  the  importance  of  change.  It  could  not  be 
relied  upon  for  determining  significance,  partly  because  the  data 
were  too  simplistic  to  reflect  the  complexity  of  the  plan's  strategy. 
Instead,  planners  had  to  supplement  their  use  with  what  Dror  (1968) 
terms  "extrarational"  abilities:  judgment,  intuition,  and  synthesis. 
This  approach  was  defended  by  the  sub-regional  study  team: 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  significance  test  of  what 
is  or  is  not  important ...  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  soft 
information:  for  example,  local  authority  perception  of 
strategic  matters,  professional  opinion  and  experience... 
rather  than  a  rigid  interpretation  of  performance  indicators 
and  a  rigorous  application  of  impact  tests. 

Gillis  et  al,  1974,  p.  23 

Intuitive  approaches  have  been  adopted  by  the  two  Canadian  planning 
agencies  experimenting  with  monitoring;  in  Vancouver,  for  example,  a 
review  of  the  Livable  Region  Program  and  its  policies  was  undertaken 
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on  the  basis  of  general  demographic,  economic  and  land  use  data, 
combined  with  judgment  and  interpretation. 

Analytic  Approaches  -  Policy  Analysis 

The  most  difficult  task  in  monitoring  is  the  evaluation 
of  the  performance  of  existing  policy,  and  the  analysis  of  alternative 
new  policies.  Since  Dror's  classic  (1968)  work,  the  field  of  policy 
analysis  has  become  increasingly  enriched  with  a  variety  of  analytic 
styles  which,  rather  than  being  mutually  exclusive,  support  and  enhance 
each  other  (Wedgwood-Oppenheim  et  al,  1975,  p.  20).  From  this  liter¬ 
ature  a  number  of  general  guidelines  relevant  to  monitoring  can  be 
drawn.  The  following  come  from  the  work  of  one  British  team  (Wedgwood- 
Oppenheim  et  al,  1975,  pp.  20-21). 

(1)  The  focus  should  be  on  the  most  important  issues  - 
that  is,  the  strategic  ones,  even  if  they  are  also  the  most  difficult 
to  analyze. 

(2)  The  focus  should  be  upon  providing  the  best  analysis 
that  is  possible  within  the  constraints  of  time  and  other  resources, 
rather  than  upon  providing  the  best  overall  solution. 

(3)  Policy  analysis  requires  the  use  of  imagination  and 

creativity. 

(4)  The  evaluation  criteria  for  alternative  policies 
should  include  the  variables  involved  in  implementation,  such  as 

political  and  institutional  factors. 

A  range  of  other  potential  techniques  exists.  The  stra- 
£gg-j.(2  choice  approach  of  Friend  and  Jessop  is  concerned  with  problem 
definition,  gradually  widening  the  scope  of  analysis  until  the  need 
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for  commitment  to  a  policy  decision  prevents  further  exploration. 
Strategic  choice  is  closely  tied  to  AIDA  -  the  "analysis  of  inter¬ 
connected  decision  areas"  -  an  approach  which  defines  a  problem  in 
terms  of  its  component  parts,  analyzes  their  inter-relationships, 
and  builds  upon  this  information  to  generate  policy  solutions  which 
become  increasingly  multi-variate  and  complex.  Causes  and  effects 
analysis  is  also  a  method  of  policy  analysis  based  on  understanding 
the  problem  and  its  origins;  the  rationale  is  that  the  significance 
and  likelihood  of  potential  consequences  can  be  better  assessed  if  the 
causal  process  is  examined  (Gillis  et  al,  1975,  p.  44). 

Hudson  (1979a)  has  coined  the  term  "compact  policy 
assessment"  to  refer  to  "quick  and  dirty"  procedures  in  policy  analysis. 
Such  procedures  include  those  for  pooling  judgment,  building  consensus, 
and  identifying  areas  of  uncertainty  or  disagreement  for  further 
study.  They  can  be  applied  to  every  stage  of  policy  analysis,  inclu¬ 
ding  problem  definition,  exploring  the  basis  of  assumptions,  and 
testing  the  implications  of  alternative  proposals. 

The  "Delphi"  technique  can  be  used  as  a  more  formal  method 
of  pooling  judgment  and  working  towards  a  consensus,  whether  it  be  for 
forecasting  or  for  impact  assessment.  Scenario  writing,  like  the 
Delphi  method,  also  involves  subjective  forecasts  and  can  be  used  in  a 
team  setting  (Gillis  et  al,  1974,  p.  45). 

These  approaches  all  accept  the  inevitability  and,  in  fact, 
the  value  of  subjectivity  in  analysis.  But  they  attempt  to  guide  and 
exploit  this  subjectivity,  by  incorporating  some  of  the  methods  of  the 
rational  decision  model.  Quantitative  tools  of  analysis  are  not  com¬ 
pletely  rejected,  but  used  cautiously,  in  proportion  to  the  scale  of 
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the  problem  and  the  amount  of  "hard"  information  available.  At  the 
same  time,  the  use  of  intuitive  approaches  does  not  downgrade  the 
importance  of  theory  about  how  the  urban  system  actually  works.  In 
part,  they  have  developed  because  of  an  insufficiency  of  such  theory. 
Judgmental  approaches  to  the  analysis  of  policy  alternatives  can  only 
be  improved  with  increases  in  knowledge  and  powers  of  explanation  of 
urban  processes. 

The  Role  of  Citizens  in  Monitoring 

The  call  for  improved  mechanisms  for  citizen  review  of 
planning  policy  comes  from  many  directions  and  includes  lawyers 
(Roberts,  1976;  Brooks,  1979;  McAuslan,  1980)  and  social  scientists 
(Schon,  1979;  Friedmann,  1973;  Michael,  1973),  as  well  as  practising 
planners  (Jefferson,  1973;  Lash,  1976).  Yet,  the  descriptions  of 
monitoring  experiences  to  date  have  little  to  say  about  the  role  which 
could  be  played  by  citizens.  While  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  subjective  analysis,  the  implications  are  that  it  would  be 
the  prerogative  of  professionals  to  exercise  these  capabilities 
(for  example,  Gillis  et  al,  1974,  pp.  46-47;  Sutton,  1979,  p.  42). 

The  shift  from  comprehensive  attempts  at  monitoring  to  a 
more  selective  approach  creates  an  opportunity  for  citizens  to  play 
a  fundamental  role.  Using  the  managerial  skill  of  "control  by  excep¬ 
tion"  as  an  analogy,  citizens  -  through  their  expression  of  concern, 
on  an  exception  basis,  over  issues  and  the  unintended  consequences  of 
policies  -  can  greatly  aid  planners  in  selecting  the  policies  and 
information  to  be  monitored.  For  example,  in  one  study  of  a  monitoring 
program  in  which  performance  indicators  were  measured,  issues  were 
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identified  by  the  agencies  and  authorities  most  closely  attuned  to 
citizens  before  they  were  identified  by  the  monitoring  unit  (cited  by 
Wedgwood-Oppenheim  et  all,  1975,  p.  11). 

Any  mutual  learning  experience  depends  upon  the  free  ex¬ 
change  of  information.  Access  to  information  is  therefore  critical 
to  the  ability  of  citizens  to  participate  in  the  plan  monitoring 
exercise.  Used  in  this  sense,  "information"  means  more  than  mere 
description  of  the  current  and  projected  situation  with  respect  to 
demographic,  economic,  social  and  development  trends.  It  means 
explaining,  for  a  given  issue,  what  the  current  municipal  policies 
are,  and  their  anticipated  consequences.  It  means  identifying,  where 
known,  alternative  policies  that  are  possible,  their  consequences,  and 
explaining  them  to  citizens  (Jefferson,  1973,  p.  297;  Task  Force  on 
City  Government,  1980,  p.  49). 

ISSUES  IN  ORGANIZATION  STRUCTURE 

This  thesis  argues  that,  although  the  literature  of 
planning  -  with  a  few  exceptions  (McLoughlin,  1969,  pp.  299-304; 

Faludi ,  1973a,  Ch.  13)  -  devotes  little  attention  to  questions  of 
organization  structure  and  operations,  issues  such  as  the  ease  with 
which  information  flows  and  the  way  in  which  authority  and  respon¬ 
sibility  are  assigned  are  critical  to  the  effectiveness  of  a  responsive 
control  and  learning  system  for  planning.  This  argument  will  be 
developed  in  the  following  section  by  reviewing  the  organizational 
issues  involved  in  the  establishment  of  a  monitoring  system. 
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Location  within  the  Organization 

Generally,  separate  units  have  been  created  for  monitoring. 
The  advantage  has  been  that  responsibility  has  been  clearly  allocated; 
if  a  function  is  important  enough,  responsibility  for  it  should  be 
assigned  or  the  task  will  not  be  executed.  The  consequence  has  been, 
though,  that  monitoring  units  have  assumed  the  role  (whether  inten¬ 
tionally  or  not)  of  watchdogs.  And,  perhaps  inevitably  in  an  organ¬ 
ization  dependent  on  checks  and  balances,  the  role  of  watchdog  carries 
with  it  the  danger  that  information  sources  will  be  cut  off  unless 
the  monitoring  unit  carries  great  authority.  For  this  reason,  monit¬ 
oring  must  have  the  strong  support  and  commitment  of  senior  manage¬ 
ment,  and  this  support  must  be  communicated  to  all  those  whose  coop¬ 
eration  is  required. 

A  monitoring  unit  stressing  performance  evaluation  and 
policy  analysis  in  its  duties  should  be  a  separate  specialized  entity 
and  is  most  effectively  located  if  it  reports  directly  to  the  agency 
head  or  to  an  authority-wielding  office  such  as  the  budget  department 
(Wildavsky,  1979,  p.  224).  For  example,  a  study  reviewing  alternatives 
for  the  location  of  a  monitoring  unit  for  a  British  strategic  plan 
concluded  that  the  most  central  one  was  the  preferred  option  (Wedgwood- 
Oppenheim  et  al,  1975,  p.  29).  Since  a  monitoring  system  does  not 
exercise  direct  control,  it  must  operate  in  a  location  where  it  can 
exert  influence.  The  conclusion  was  qualifed,  however,  with  the  point 
that  it  was  critical  that  the  unit  initiate  contact  with  line  agencies, 
upon  whom  implementation  depended.  Identical  conclusions  have  also 
been  reached  by  a  study  examining  the  larger  question  of  innovation 
in  planning  (Jefferson,  1973,  p.  297). 
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McLoughlin  (1969,  p.  303)  proposes  a  model  of  a  planning 
agency  with  three  principal  units:  plan-making  and  design,  development 
control,  and  information.  Monitoring  would  be  one  of  the  principal 
functions  of  the  information  unit,  and,  through  its  direct  involvement 
with  senior  management,  would  integrate  the  two  other  functions.  An 
alternative  approach  is  being  attempted  in  Calgary,  where  a  separate 
unit  has  not  been  created.  Rather,  all  staff  of  the  division  which 
prepared  the  plan  are  expected  to  assume  responsibility  for  its 
monitoring,  and  to  incorporate  monitoring  activities  into  their  daily 
work  routines  (City  of  Calgary,  February  1977,  p.  7).  This  approach 
brings  to  mind  the  comment  by  Wildavsky  (1979,  p.  221)  that  the  "spirit 
of  the  self-evaluating  organization  suggests  that,  in  some  meaningful 
way,  the  entire  organization  should  be  infused  with  the  evaluation 
ethic".  The  statement  by  Friend  and  Jessop  quoted  earlier  also  re¬ 
inforces  this  view  on  the  merits  of  diffusing  the  monitoring  and 
evaluation  function.  Nevertheless,  under  this  second  approach, 
monitoring  carries  less  authority  and  therefore  has  less  potential 
effectiveness . 

The  Link  Between  Monitoring  and  Implementation 

The  definition  provided  early  in  this  chapter  indicated  that 
monitoring  includes  four  functions  of  observation,  synthesis,  inter¬ 
pretation,  and  advice  on  action.  While  there  appears  to  be  unanimous 
agreement  that  monitoring  must  be  linked  to  the  control  functions  if  it 
is  to  be  effective  (Haynes,  1974,  p.  5;  Bennett,  1978,  p.  317;  Rose, 
1979,  p.  30),  in  practice  monitoring  has  tended  to  concentrate  too  much 
on  information  gathering  and  not  enough  on  action  recommendations 
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(Wedgwood-Oppenheim  et  al,  1975,  p.  14;  Rose,  1979,  p.  27).  This 
failure  can  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  tendency  for  the  monitoring 
unit  to  be  separated,  organizationally,  from  those  in  development 
control.  This  separation  can  contribute  to  diminishing  communication, 
which  in  turn  reduces  the  insights  possible  through  monitoring,  and 
ultimately  reduces  organizational  support  for  its  recommendations. 

More  specifically,  there  are  a  number  of  reasons  justifying 
closer  contact  between  monitoring  and  the  land  use  control  division. 
Implementation  functions,  especially  development  control,  constitute 
a  major  source  of  information  for  the  monitoring  program.  Information 
also  flows  the  other  way:  for  example,  if  monitoring  shows  that  some 
adjustment  is  necessary  to  a  development  regulation,  communication 
would  be  required  among  the  monitoring,  plan  policy  and  development 
control  groups.  A  strong  link  between  monitoring  and  control  helps 
improve  that  of  policy  and  control;  and,  the  more  the  monitoring  unit 
understands  the  realities  of  the  control  process,  the  better  will  be 
the  quality  of  its  analysis.  Finally,  of  greatest  importance,  is 
the  issue  of  implementation  itself.  Unless  the  land  use  control 
division  support  the  recommendations  of  the  monitoring  group  and  are 
prepared  to  act  upon  them,  monitoring  would  be  rendered  useless, 
since  its  link  to  action  would  have  dissolved. 

Whether  the  monitoring-control  link  is  a  vertical  one  (with 
authority  flowing  from  monitoring  to  control)  or  a  lateral  one, 
communication  will  likely  be  minimal  unless  the  foundations  are  laid 
early  in  the  plan  preparation  process.  The  scope,  terms  of  reference, 
and  activities  of  the  monitoring  system  should  be  developed  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  those  who  will  be  asked  to  implement  the  policy  and 
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program  changes  forthcoming  from  its  work.  Similarly,  operational 
information  systems  such  as  those  based  on  development  permits  require 
staff  involvement  from  an  early  stage,  to  the  point  that  they  feel 
responsible  for  the  system. 

These  considerations  point  to  a  view  of  a  process  of  plan 
preparation  dominated  less  by  the  plan  document,  and  more  by  the 
creation  of  new  operational  procedures,  new  channels  of  information 
flow  and  interpretation.  Viewed  in  this  light,  plan  preparation 
might  include  a  variety  of  activities  to  generate  support  while 
analysis  is  underway.  "Action  research"  is  one  which  holds  con¬ 
siderable  potential  -  a  strategy  oriented  to  the  early  identification 
of  actions  with  "high  payoff"  in  that  they  are  important  to  other  par¬ 
ticipants,  cope  with  critical  problems,  or  can  be  easily  implemented. 

It  is  a  style  of  research  and  planning  highly  dependent  on  interpersonal 
communication  skills  -  the  building  of  trust,  cooperation  and  commit¬ 
ment.  Because  it  places  less  importance  on  the  preparation  of  a  plan, 
action  research  initially  faces  organizational  resistance  (Murchie  et 
al,  1980). 

The  Link  Between  Monitoring  and  Strategic  Planning 

To  the  extent  that  monitoring  involves  synthesis  of  infor¬ 
mation,  evaluation,  and  formulation  of  policy  on  key  issues,  it  is 
identical  with  strategic  planning.  The  converse  also  holds  true: 
the  model  presented  in  Chapter  2  advocated  that  any  strategic  planning 
exercise  must  begin  with  a  review  activity,  identifying  and  evaluating 
policy . 

There  is  a  distinction  nevertheless:  monitoring  focusses 
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upon  information,  and  then  expands  to  identify  the  policy  impli¬ 
cations.  Strategic  planning's  focus  is  upon  issues  and  policy;  it 
then  works  backwards  to  identify  information  needs.  Given  this 
distinction,  it  is  probably  wise  to  separate  the  two  functions 
organizationally .  This  will  also  facilitate  the  potential  role  of 
monitoring  in  building  a  bridge  between  strategic  planning  and  develop¬ 
ment  control.  In  practice,  however,  monitoring  frequently  is  adopted 
as  a  continuing  function  of  the  plan-making  unit  which  prepared  the 
plan . 

Monitoring  and  the  Organization  Environment 

Planning  agencies  -  and  municipal  governments  generally  - 
tend  to  be  centralized  and  hierarchical,  with  little  latitude  for 
independent  response  amongst  the  various  units  (Friedmann,  1973,  p.  219; 
Michael,  1973,  pp .  200-201;  Yates,  1977,  p.  6).  In  part,  this  charac¬ 
teristic  is  due  to  a  belief  in  the  need  to  present  a  unified  front, 
simultaneous  with  a  fear  of  making  mistakes.  These  features  are 
natural  in  an  organization  accountable  to  politicians  who  are  themselves 
accountable  to  the  electorate.  In  addition,  centralized  authority  has 
been  perceived  as  the  only  means  of  achieving  coordination  of  functions 
such  as  information  systems  and  for  achieving  central  policy  guidance. 

Most  students  of  management  agree  that  the  strength  of  a  cen¬ 
tralized,  bureaucratic  organization  lies  in  its  capacity  to  manage 
routine  and  predictable  processes  (for  example,  Bennis,  1969,  p.  19). 

In  an  environment  of  high  uncertainty,  however,  the  bureaucratic 
organization  cannot  cope  with  the  vast  amount  of  information  which  must 
flow  if  it  is  to  respond  to  change.  The  organization  cannot  learn 
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rapidly  enough  from  its  environment,  and  units  within  it  have  neither 
the  knowledge  nor  authority  to  adjust  their  operations  quickly.  In 
such  an  environment,  it  is  difficult  for  a  monitoring  system  -  so 
dependent  on  the  free  flow  of  information  -  to  be  effective.  A  variety 
strategies  have  been  proposed  to  improve  the  organization's  ability 
to  learn  about,  and  respond  to,  environmental  change. 

One  strategy  is  the  decentralization  of  authority  and  expansion 
of  the  lateral  structure  of  the  organization  (Galbraith,  1977,  pp.  130- 
165) .  Organization  theory  holds  that  the  greater  the  uncertainty  in 
the  environment  in  which  an  organization  operates,  the  more  lateral 
and  decentralized  the  structure  should  be,  if  individual  units  are  to 
respond  rapidly  to  change.  More  specifically,  there  are  a  number  of 
options  available  when  the  hierarchy  of  an  organization  is  becoming 
overloaded  from  uncertainty  and  the  need  to  refer  decisions  upwards. 

The  organization  can  respond  by  either  decreasing  the  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation  processed  (for  example,  by  sharing  responsibilities  with  other 
organizations)  or  by  increasing  its  information  handling  capacity. 

One  means  would  be  to  increase  lateral  decision  processes,  since  these 
cut  across  lines  of  authority  and  allow  decision-making  to  occur  at 
levels  where  information  exists,  rather  than  forcing  upwards  movement. 
Examples  include  the  creation  of  temporary  task  forces,  increasing  the 
formal  power  of  managers,  and  establishing  a  matrix  structure  of  organ¬ 
ization.  This  last  holds  perhaps  the  most  potential  for  complex 
structures  operating  in  an  environment  of  rapid  change  and  uncertainty. 
Essentially,  a  lateral  organization  is  created,  but  dual  authority 
lines  are  drawn  at  critical  points  where  integration  is  required.  A 
unit  manager  at  one  of  these  matrix  intersections  would  report  to  both 
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a  line  or  product  manager  and  a  functional  or  specialty  manager 
(Sayles ,  1976;  Galbraith,  1977,  p.  161). 

A  second  alternative  is  proposed  by  those  who  find  that, 
despite  the  urgent  need  for  bureaucracy  to  be  more  responsive,  major 
organizational  changes  are  impractical  and  unlikely.  One  suggestion 
in  this  vein  is  to  create  policy  units  within  the  organization, 
charged  with  the  purposes  of  evaluation  and  initiation  of  change, 
and  isolated  from  the  "stultifying  effects  of  bureaucracy"  (Wildavksky, 
1979,  p.  224) . 

Calls  for  more  radical  decentralization  come  from  Friedmann 
and  others  representative  of  the  "literature  of  crisis  and  trans¬ 
formation".  For  example,  Friedmann  (1973,  pp .  196-200)  proposes  a 
decentralized  societal  structure  of  "learning  cells"  -  temporary, 
small  scale,  task-oriented  working  groups,  which  would  operate  on  an 
interpersonal  basis,  would  be  self-guiding  and  responsible,  and  would 
be  composed  of  both  voluntary  and  representative  membership.  Faludi 
(1973a,  p.  248)  also  proposes  a  decentralized  model  of  a  planning 
agency  bearing  many  resemblances  to  that  of  Friedmann.  Having  iden¬ 
tified  the  key  problem  of  the  organization  as  insufficient  pluralism 
(and  thus,  insufficient  opportunities  for  divergent  views  and  learning), 
he  suggests  increasing  the  possibilities  for  contact  between  individual 
planners,  politicians  and  citizens.  This  would  be  facilitated  if  the 
planning  agency  were  structured  on  a  loose  network  of  self-guiding 
t  earns . 

Advocates  of  decentralization  in  planning  often  do  not  detail 
how  their  proposals  would  operate  in  actuality.  Eventually,  many  of 
the  suggestions  in  this  literature  lead  to  the  need  to  "re-educate" 
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man  to  become  more  open  to  learning  from  others,  living  with 
uncertainty,  embracing  error,  and  participating  in  societal  goal 
formulation  (for  example,  Friedmann,  1973;  Michael,  1973;  Trist, 

1978).  These  qualities  are  all  required  to  participate  in  the 
upward  consensus  building  process  described  in  earlier  chapters  as 
part  of  the  process  of  societal  guidance.  It  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  thesis  to  review  in  greater  detail  suggestions  as  to  how  man 
can  be  "re-educated",  and  the  consensus  building  process  improved. 
However ,  it  is  important  to  emphasize  that  the  decentralization 
process  must  not  reject  the  importance  of  the  downward  policy  formation 
function.  For  example,  one  author  argues  that  while  the  municipal 
government  may  be  too  centralized  for  responsiveness  to  change,  it  is 
at  the  same  time  too  decentralized  for  coherent  planning  and  policy¬ 
making  (Yates,  1977,  p.  6). 

Another  approach  for  improving  responsiveness  is  organizational 
development,  an  educational  strategy  to  bring  about  change  by  concen¬ 
trating  on  values,  attitudes  and  interpersonal  relations  within  the 
organization  (rather  than  on  its  goals,  structures  or  technologies) 
(Bennis,  1969,  p.  11).  Organization  development  utilizes  "change 
agents"  external  to  the  organization  to  act  as- a  catalyst.  While  they 
work  collaboratively  with  those  within  the  organization,  change  agents 
tend  to  share  a  philosophy  counter  to  the  values  of  the  traditional 
task-oriented  bureaucratic  model.  This  philosophy  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  humanistic  concerns  to  the  ultimate  effectiveness  of  the 
organization  (Bennis,  1969,  Ch.  1). 

A  final  approach  to  assist  change  is  to  facilitate  and  encourage 
criticism  from  outside  the  organization.  Structural  resistances  to 
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encouraging  and  utilizing  evaluation  may  be  so  great  that  incentives 
for  change  will  never  come  from  within  (Schon,  1971,  p.  177).  In  this 
situation,  such  outside  stimuli  for  change  must  be  actively  sought, 
by  institutionalizing  the  review  mechanisms  discussed  in  Chapter  3 
providing  financial  assistance  to  voluntary  and  non-government  groups, 
and  increasing  the  accessibility  of  the  public  to  government  infor¬ 
mation. 

The  question  of  organizational  resistance  to  feedback  is  an 
issue  often  faced  by  monitoring  units  and  is  worthy  of  exploration. 
First,  feedback  often  results  in  information  overload,  requiring  users 
to  employ  all  their  analytic  and  intuitive  skills  to  distinguish 
"signals"  from  "noise".  Second,  feedback  often  increases  uncertainty, 
providing,  as  it  does,  partial  and  frustrating  glimpses  of  the  complex 
urban  system.  It  may  present  recipients  with  "deep  intellectual  and 
emotional  discomfort",  exposing  errors  in  policies,  raising  questions 
about  the  legitimacy  and  purpose  of  the  organization,  in  addition  to 
increasing  uncertainty  about  policies  and  their  impacts  (Michael,  1973, 
Ch.  16). 

All  these  unpleasant  characteristics  of  feedback  mean  that 
organizations  will  tend  to  build  up  means  of  protecting  themselves 
from  it  -  by  isolating  the  monitoring  unit,  or  cutting  information 
flows,  for  example.  Organizations  tend  towards  stability  and  self- 
perpetuation,  and  any  monitoring  or  evaluation  program  is  threatening. 
Wildavsky  (1979,  p.  220)  argues  that  there  is  an  inherent  contradiction 
tension  between  organization  and  evaluation.  Organization  implies 
stability,  requires  and  generates  commitment  to  its  policies  and 
programs,  and  involves  activities  related  to  its  programs  or  clients. 
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Evaluation,  on  the  other  hand,  suggests  change,  breeds  skepticism, 
and  involves  activities  related  to  objectives. 

In  this  situation  there  is  no  solution.  The  check  and  balance 
concept  of  organization  structure  is  one  mechanism,  but  ultimately, 
the  only  hope  may  lie  in  those  vague  notions  of  re-educating  man  - 
and  how  to  achieve  that  without  losing  the  freedoms  of  the  self-guiding 
society  is  a  difficult  question  indeed. 

SYNTHESIS  -  CRITERIA  OF  EFFECTIVE  MONITORING  SYSTEMS 

The  following  summarizes  some  of  the  main  points  which  have 
been  raised  in  this  chapter  about  effectiveness  in  monitoring  systems. 

(1)  System  Functions 

(a)  Strategic  monitoring  utilizing  a  mixed  scanning 
approach  is  the  most  effective  way  of  identifying  unintended  con¬ 
sequences,  which  may  be  the  most  important  function  of  a  monitoring 
system.  Monitoring  must  take  a  wider  perspective  than  merely  measuring 
plan  performance  according  to  a  pre-determined  set  of  targets. 

(b)  The  mixed  scanning  approach  requires  broad  scanning  of 
non-specific  information  to  identify  unforeseen  events  combined  with 
deeper  analysis  of  key  issues. 

(c)  Output  should  be  regular,  immediate,  and  frequent. 
Rapidity  of  response  is  essential. 

(d)  The  output  of  monitoring  must  be  "marketed"  and  its 
utility  demonstrated,  for  example  by  pointing  out  implications  for 
policy  and  current  issues.  The  planning  staff  may  need  to  assume  an 
active  catalyst  role  to  initiate  change  as  a  result  of  their  work. 
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(2)  Analytic  Approaches 

(a)  Information  should  be  obtained  from  a  wide  range  of 
sources,  including  citizens,  the  press,  and  professional  contacts  as 
well  as  more  traditional  sources. 

(b)  Information  systems  requiring  massive  data  collection 
exercises  should  be  avoided.  Instead,  information  should  be  accumul¬ 
ated  from  that  which  already  exists  in  the  organization,  from  published 
statistics,  and  by  means  of  operational  procedures. 

(c)  Information  to  be  monitored  should  be  determined 
partly  on  the  basis  of  plan  objectives  and  performance  criteria.  The 
requirements  of  the  monitoring  system  must  be  considered  during  policy 
formation;  for  example,  performance  criteria  which  cannot  be  defined 
or  measured  should  be  avoided. 

(d)  Intuitive  methods  of  analysis  are  most  effective  for 
broad  scans,  with  more  quantitative  approaches  useful  for  detailed 
investigations . 

(e)  A  wide  variety  of  techniques  is  available  to  inject 
rationality  into  the  subjective  approaches  to  policy  analysis. 

(f)  Citizens  are  an  important  component  in  a  monitoring 
program.  When  provided  with  sufficient  and  appropriate  information, 
they  can  participate  in  the  identification  of  issues  and  policies  with 
unintended  consequences. 

(g)  Accessibility  to  information  is  a  key  to  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  citizen  involvement  in  policy  review. 

(3)  Organization  Structure 

(a)  The  effectiveness  of  monitoring  will  likely  be 
greatest  if  the  unit  reports  directly  to  senior  management. 
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(b)  A  monitoring  system  must  be  prepared  to  cope  with 
isolation  accorded  it  by  the  rest  of  the  organization.  Senior 
management  commitment  is  therefore  essential. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  (a)  and  (b) ,  the  monitoring  and 
evaluation  ethic  should  be  diffused  throughout  the  organization, 
created  perhaps  through  an  organization  development  process  (refer 
to  3e)  . 

(d)  The  link  between  the  monitoring  and  implementation 
functions  is  critical.  It  must  be  established  during  a  plan-making 
process,  through  the  use  of  strategies  such  as  action  research. 

(e)  Monitoring  requires  an  organization  environment 
where  information  can  flow  freely  and  individual  units  have  knowledge 
and  authority  to  respond  to  change  in  the  urban  system.  A  number  of 
strategies  exist  to  improve  the  capabilities  of  bureaucratic  organ¬ 
izations  in  these  areas.  These  include  decentralization  towards  a 
more  lateral  structure;  matrix  management;  organization  development; 
and  the  institutionalization  of  outside  review  agencies. 

Conclusion 

This  chapter  and  the  previous  one  have  been  aimed  at  developing 
implementation  and  monitoring  criteria  for  an  effective  system  of 
strategic  planning.  Such  detail  has  been  justified  in  order  to 
develop  a  serviceable  instrument  for  the  evaluation  on  which  the 
remainder  of  the  thesis  is  focussed.  Not  all  of  these  criteria  will  be 
relevant  to  the  case  study  under  examination,  primarily  since  it  was  a 
plan  preparation  exercise,  not  an  implementation  program  nor  a  monit¬ 
oring  one.  Nevertheless,  as  stressed  in  this  and  previous  chapters, 
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the  foundations  of  implementation  and  monitoring  must  be  laid  during 
plan  preparation:  this  is  the  proposition  to  be  explored  in  the 
chapters  which  follow. 
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Chapter  5 


PLANNING  LEGISLATION  IN  ALBERTA  AND  THE  FRAMEWORK 
FOR  EDMONTON'S  GENERAL  PLAN 

The  subject  for  this  thesis  developed  out  of  my  involvement 
with  the  program  responsible  for  the  general  municipal  plan  for 
Edmonton,  Alberta.  Since  the  adoption  of  Edmonton's  first  general  plan 
in  1971,  this  program  has  had  responsibility  for  implementing  the  plan, 
keeping  it  up  to  date,  initiating  a  major  review  of  the  plan,  preparing 
a  new  one,  and,  now,  implementing  and  monitoring  this  new  plan.  My 
participation  began  when  the  major  review  was  being  discussed  in  the 
Edmonton  planning  department.  At  that  time,  plan  implementability 
and  responsiveness  were  key  qualities  that  we  wished  to  see  reflected 
in  a  new  plan.  Chapters  5,  6  and  7  trace  our  progress  and  evaluate 
our  success,  utilizing  the  criteria  developed  in  the  previous  two 
chapters . 

The  authority  and  scope  of  a  general  plan  are  determined  by 
provincial  legislation  governing  the  control  of  land  use.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  examine  how  the  legislation  treats  the 
questions  of  plan  implementation  and  review,  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  context  within  which  the  general  plan  program  has  been  operating. 
The  first  part  of  the  chapter  outlines  the  land  use  control  system  in 
Alberta;  the  second  part  focusses  upon  the  statutory  provisions  for 
review,  and  introduces  the  Edmonton  program. 
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LAND  USE  CONTROL  IN  ALBERTA  LEGISLATION 
The  Planning  Act 

The  control  of  the  use  of  land  in  Alberta  is  primarily  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  Planning  Act.  The  Act  now  in  force  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  in  1977 ,  replacing  the  1970  Act  after  a  four  year  period 
of  public  debate. 

The  purpose  of  the  Act  is  described  as: 

To  provide  means  whereby  plans  and  related  measures  may  be 
prepared  and  adopted  to 

(a)  achieve  the  orderly,  economical  and  beneficial  develop¬ 
ment  and  use  of  land  and  patterns  of  human  settlement,  and 

(b)  maintain  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  physical  environ¬ 
ment  within  which  patterns  of  human  settlement  are  situated  in 
Alberta , 

without  infringing  on  the  rights  of  individuals  except  to  the 
extent  that  is  necessary  for  the  greater  public  interest.  (S.  2) 

Section  2(b)  is  a  new  addition,  reflecting  public  values 
towards  preservation  of  the  environment;  as  such,  it  has  been  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  progressive  step  (Elder,  1979,  p.  447).  Nevertheless,  the 
importance  of  orderly,  economical  land  development  continues  to  hold 
the  central  place  in  the  statute.  This  focus  is  common  in  Canadian 
planning  legislation  (Rogers,  1980,  p.  1)  and  demonstrates  the  point 
made  in  Chapter  2  about  the  assumptions  underlying  planning  law.  Terms 
such  as  orderliness  and  efficiency  are  not  defined.  Nor  does  the  Act 
enlarge  upon  the  "greater  public  interest"  to  provide  direction  on  the 
concept  of  justice  underlying  the  rationale  for  public  control  of 
private  property. 

Although  the  Act  specifies  that  its  purpose  is  to  enable  the 
adoption  of  plans  and  related  measures,  the  ultimate  objective  of  such 
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measures  is  the  control  of  land  use  (Rogers,  1980,  p.  3).  Control  of 
land  use  is  exercised  in  two  principal  ways  in  Alberta:  the  regulation 
of  subdivision  of  land  into  parcels,  and  the  regulation  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  redevelopment  processes.  Control  of  land  use  and  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  plans  is  thus  to  be  achieved  by  means  of  passive, 
regulatory  approaches,  rather  than  by  strong  direct  action. 

The  Link  Between  Control  and  Policy 

The  process  of  control  and  regulation  of  land  use  is  achieved 
through  a  permission  granting  system  for  subdivision  (subdivision 
approval)  and  development  (the  development  permit).  The  sources  of 
guidelines  for  this  system  are  variable.  While  the  Act  in  its  purpose 
statement  (S.  2)  clearly  suggests  that  guidelines  are  to  derive  from 
plans,  those  sections  of  the  Act  governing  permits  and  subdivision 
approvals  are  less  forceful  or  clear. 

Development  permits  are  to  be  issued  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  a  zoning-like  "land  use  bylaw"  (S.  81(1)).  Although 
the  Act  includes  the  sections  governing  the  land  use  bylaw  in  its 
part  on  implementation  of  plans,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  bylaw 
stands  on  its  own.  Except  for  one  minor  provision,  described  below,  a 
municipality  is  not  required  to  link  the  regulations  of  the  bylaw  to  the 
policies  in  any  of  its  plans. 

Four  statutory  plans  are  provided  for  under  the  Act,  of  which 
the  regional  plan,  prepared  by  a  regional  planning  commission,  is  given 
unconditional  authority  over  development,  the  Act  declaring  that  where 
a  regional  plan  has  been  ratified  by  the  Minister,  no  local  authority 
shall  enact  any  bylaw,  take  any  action  or  authorize  or  undertake  any 
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development  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  regional  plan"  (S.  53(2)). 
However,  similar  authority  is  not  passed  on  to  the  plans  prepared  by 
the  municipality.  Moreoever ,  the  strong  statements  ring  hollow  in  the 
face  of  the  generality  of  most  regional  plans,  which  rarely  dictate  how 
land  is  to  be  used  within  an  incorporated  municipality. 

The  role  of  the  three  municipal  plans  under  the  Act  -  a  general 
municipal  plan  and  two  types  of  area  plan  -  is  more  confused.  For 
example,  the  Act  clearly  states  that  at  least  one  of  the  area  plans 
must  conform  to  the  land  use  bylaw  (not  vice  versa,  as  might  be  expec¬ 
ted  -  S.  65(a)).  It  also  provides  for  one  specific  linkage  between  a 
general  municipal  plan  and  the  land  use  bylaw  (S.  68(1)),  requiring 
that  a  "direct  control  district"  -  which  allows  the  municipal  council 
to  control  land  use  directly  rather  than  through  any  of  the  land  use 
bylaw  districts  -  must  be  designated  in  a  general  municipal  plan 
before  it  can  be  utilized  under  the  bylax^.  Aside  from  these  two 
statements,  however,  the  statutory  plans  are  not  linked  to  the  land  use 
bylaw. 

This  confusion  on  the  source  of  guidelines  for'  the  land  use 
control  system  points  directly  to  the  major  weakness  of  the  Alberta 
legislation.  If  the  controlling  bylaws  can  stand  on  their  own,  then 
the  role  of  statutory  plans  is  clearly  in  question.  The  separation 
of  the  control  system  from  the  guidance  of  policy  could  potentially 
lead  to  ad  hoc  and  inconsistent  decision-making,  divorced  from  com¬ 
munity  values,  with  control  becoming  an  end  in  itself.  And,  conversely, 
since  there  are  no  direct  implementing  tools,  policy  may  become  trun¬ 
cated  and  ineffective. 

The  situation  is  not  as  unclear  with  respect  to  the  other 
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major  component  of  the  land  use  control  system,  subdivision  regulation. 
Approvals  for  subdivision  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  Subdivision 
and  Transfer  Regulations,  which  are  under  the  authority  of  the  Act  and 
hence  provincially  determined.  However,  a  subdivision  must  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  any  existing  statutory  plan  (S.  88(1) (b));  the  authority 
of  the  plans  is  therefore  made  explicit. 

The  net  result  of  this  structure  for  planning  is  that  shown  in 
Figure  3.  This  chart  reflects  one  interpretation  of  the  Act;  since 
its  passage  is  recent,  many  points  have  yet  to  be  clarified  in  the 
courts  and  other  interpretations  may  therefore  be  possible  (for 
example,  Murchie  et  al,  1978,  p.  15).  Two  points  should  be  emphasized. 
First,  despite  the  numerous  statutory  plans,  only  two  implementation 
devices  exist  under  the  Act  -  development  permits  and  subdivision 
approval.  Second,  the  relationships  among  the  various  plans,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  general  municipal  plan,  area  redevelopment  and  structure 
plans,  and  the  land  use  bylaw  are  not  always  clear.  Despite  the 
purpose  statement  in  the  statute  to  exercise  control  through  the 
preparation  of  plans,  the  control  system  need  not  conform  to  the 
general  municipal  plan.  The  policy-implementation  link  is  thus  only 
loosely  defined. 

The  Role  of  Plans  in  Alberta 

The  1913  Town  Planning  Act  enabled  local  governments  to  prepare 
town  planning  schemes,  detailed  regulatory  mechanisms  aimed  at  con¬ 
trolling  suburban  land  development  resulting  from  the  pre-war  land  Doom 
However,  by  this  time  the  peak  of  the  boom  had  already  passed  and  the 
provisions  of  the  legislation  were  never  employed  (Smith,  1979,  p.  213) 
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Figure  3 


The  Structure  of  Plans  and  Controlling  Bylaws 
under  the  Alberta  Planning  Act,  1977 


Source:  Adapted  from  Rutter  (1978) 


In  the  1929  Act,  zoning  was  introduced,  and  quickly  became  the  primary 
means  of  controlling  land  use.  Like  the  American  experience,  Alberta 
municipalities  tended  to  employ  zoning  without  the  benefit  of  over¬ 
riding  policy  direction. 

By  the  late  1940's  however,  the  land  use  control  system  was 
in  danger  of  "imminent  collapse"  (Bettison  et  al,  1975,  p.  53).  The 
system  was  increasingly  subject  to  political  influence  (Bettison, 

1975)  and,  in  Edmonton  for  example,  urban  development  was  occurring  in 
an  increasingly  random  fashion,  characterized  by  mixing  of  land  uses 
and  the  scattering  and  fragmentation  of  development  (Dale,  1969). 

Land  speculation  around  Calgary  and  Edmonton  following  the  oil  finds 
of  1947  forced  the  province  to  temporarily  assume  "extraordinary" 
development  control  powers  such  as  direct  regulation  of  subdivision 
(Bettison  et  al,  1975,  p.  92). 

These  problems  led  to  amendments  of  the  Planning  Act  in  1950 
and  1953,  influenced  considerably  by  a  consultants'  report  commissioned 
by  the  City  of  Edmonton  (Dale,  1969).  The  overall  thrust  of  these 
amendments  was  to  elevate  the  status  of  planning.  Provisions  were  made 
for  a  municipality  to  operate  under  "interim  development  control"  until 
a  general  plan  and  a  zoning  bylaw  were  adopted.  Although  the  contents 
of  a  general  plan  were  not  spelled  out  until  1960,  the  1953  Act  clearly 
required,  and  authorized,  a  municipality  to  prepare  a  zoning  bylaw  upon 
the  adoption  of  a  general  plan  to  implement  the  proposals  of  the  plan. 
Later  amendments  of  the  Act  also  made  clear  that  a  general  plan  was  to 
have  a  definite  legal  effect,  by  specifying  that  no  undertaking  or 
public  project  that  was  inconsistent  or  at  variance  with  the  proposals 
contained  in  the  general  plan  should  be  attempted"  (quoted  by  Dale, 
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1969,  p.  331).  The  statute  envisaged  that  during  the  preparation  of  a 
general  plan,  development  control  would  be  carried  out  with  reference 
to  the  evolving  general  plan,  and  that  similarly  during  the  preparation 
of  a  zoning  bylaw,  the  adopted  plan  would  continue  to  guide  the  use  of 
development  control.  Subsequent  difficulties  with  the  interpretation 
of  these  provisions  (Laux,  1971  and  1972)  suggest  that  the  ActTs 
authors  believed  the  drafting  of  a  general  plan  to  be  a  simple  and 
short  process,  and  that  interim  development  control  would  be  used 
only  briefly  before  adopting  a  zoning  bylaw. 

In  reality,  of  course,  such  was  not  the  case.  As  established 
in  Chapter  2,  general  plans  of  the  1950 Ts  and  1960 's  took  many  years 
to  prepare,  due  in  part  to  the  legislative  requirements  of  compre¬ 
hensiveness.  In  Edmonton,  for  example,  the  council  resolution 
authorizing  the  preparation  of  a  general  plan  was  made  in  1950  (Dale, 
1969,  p.  331),  the  same  year  that  the  province  authorized  the  city's 
use  of  development  control.  From  then  until  1959  little  product 
appeared.  In  late  1959,  the  city  council  created  a  special  advisory 
commission  to  expedite  completion  of  a  general  plan  and  zoning  bylaw. 
Priority  was  placed  on  the  completion  of  the  latter,  which  was  passed 
by  the  council  in  late  1961,  and  covered  approximately  80  percent  of 
the  city,  with  the  remaining  20  percent  (mostly  older  areas)  remaining 
under  development  control.  Attention  was  then  focussed  on  the  plan, 
which  was  released  in  parts  during  1963  and  1964.  However,  these 
documents  were  more  a  series  of  studies  than  a  policy  statement.  The 
process  of  creating  the  latter  took  a  further  five  years;  the  general 
plan  bylaw  was  finally  given  first  reading  in  1969,  but  because  it  was 
out  of  date  in  some  sections,  further  changes  were  needed.  Final 
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reading  was  not  given  the  plan  until  1971. 

The  experience  of  municipalities  such  as  Edmonton  with  the 
preparation  of  their  general  plans  provides  one  explanation  for  a 
changed  attitude  in  the  1977  legislation  towards  these  plans.  While 
up  to  this  time  the  policy-control  link  had  been  made  explicit,  con¬ 
formity  between  plan  and  implementing  bylaws  is  now  no  longer  required 
and  the  role  of  plans  (now  termed  general  municipal  plans)  has  been 
lessened  (Rutter,  1978;  Elder,  1979;  Smith,  1980).  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  preparation  of  general  plans  has  now  been  made  mandatory 
for  municipalities  of  over  1,000  population  (10,000  in  the  case  of  a 
county  or  municipal  district)  (S.  59).  Further  interpretation  of  these 
changes  requires  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  general  plan. 

The  Nature  of  the  General  Plan 

Rogers  describes  the  general  plan,  as  conceived  in  most  pro¬ 
vincial  statutes  across  Canada,  as  resembling  a  constitution:  it 
"imports  a  commitment  to  goals  desired  by  the  local  authority  for  its 
inhabitants",  and  it  is  of  limited  legal  effect  (1980,  p.  45).  In 
Alberta,  however,  this  goal  oriented  approach  has  been  given  less 
emphasis  than  the  objective  of  directing  the  future  development  of 
the  municipality. 

The  1960  and  1970  Planning  Acts  viewed  the  general  plan  in 
essentially  the  same  manner,  requiring  the  following  features: 

(1)  The  plan  should  describe  the  manner  in  which  future 
development  or  redevelopment  of  the  municipality  could  best  be 
organized  and  executed,  giving  attention  to  orderliness,  economy  and 


convenience . 
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(2)  It  should  be  prepared  on  the  basis  of  surveys  of  land 
use,  population  growth,  transportation  and  communication  needs, 
public  and  social  services;  and,  it  should  include  proposals  per¬ 
taining  to  the  provision  of  roads,  public  services,  public  buildings, 
schools,  parks,  recreation  areas,  and  the  reserving  of  land  for  these 
and  other  purposes. 

(3)  It  should  contain  a  map  showing  the  division  of  land  into 
permitted  land  use  classes,  and  proposals  as  to  the  content  of  a 
development  control  bylaw  or  a  zoning  bylaw. 

(4)  It  should  show  the  sequence  in  which  specified  areas  of 
land  are  to  be  developed  or  redeveloped,  which  public  services  or 
facilities  are  to  be  provided,  and  should  contain  a  five  year  capital 
improvement  program  for  the  undertaking  of  public  works. 

Although  the  term  "general'1  plan  was  employed,  the  contents 
required  were  fairly  specific.  Early  planning  studies  of  the  1960's, 
for  example,  tended  to  great  detail,  especially  in  describing  the 
existing  situation.  This  specificity  was  perhaps  associated  with  the 
Act's  requirements  for  conformity  between  the  zoning  bylaw  and  the 
plan. 

The  1977  statute's  provisions  governing  plan  contents  are  con¬ 
siderably  briefer  and  more  general,  with  no  separate  purpose  statement: 

(1)  The  plan  should  describe  the  land  uses  proposed  for  the 
municipality . 

(2)  The  plan  should  describe  the  manner  of,  and  the  sequences 
proposed  for,  future  development  in  the  municipality. 

(3)  The  plan  should  identify  those  areas  suitable  for  area 
redevelopment  and/or  area  structure  plans.  (S.  61) 
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A  municipality  is  no  longer  required  to  include  maps,  and  it  is  now 
free  to  choose  its  manner  of  plan  preparation  (S.  44).  In  1979, 
the  statute  was  amended  to  delete  the  requirement  for  a  plan  to  show 
sequence  of  development,  replacing  S.  61(2)  with  the  phrase  "the 
manner  of  and  proposals  for  future  development  in  the  municipality" . 

The  loosening  of  the  guidelines  from  1970  may  have  been  due 
to  the  province's  desire  to  strengthen  local  autonomy,  delegating  to 
municipal  councils  the  responsibility  to  determine  the  contents  of 
their  general  plans  (Murchie  et  al,  1978,  p.  9).  Certainly,  though, 
there  had  also  been  sufficient  criticism  of  the  "shopping  list" 
approach  to  the  plan,  implying  as  it  did  the  possibility  of  compre¬ 
hensiveness.  For  example,  one  critic  (Chanter,  1976,  p.  11),  in  a 
report  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  general  plans  in  municipalities 
of  under  5,000  population,  declared  that  the  general  plan  concept  was 
succeeding  neither  as  a  means  of  providing  citizens  in  a  community  with 
an  overall  sense  of  direction,  nor  as  a  means  of  providing  a  council 
with  the  guidelines  it  needs  for  daily  decision-making.  It  was  argued 
that  a  more  useful  replacement  would  be  the  policy  plan,  based  on  local 
issues,  with  less  emphasis  on  comprehensive  surveys  or  studies. 

The  changes  of  the  1977  Act  may  therefore  also  reflect  the 
province's  desire  to  make  the  general  plan  a  strong  policy  device. 
Certainly  by  making  the  plan  mandatory,  and  with  the  more  flexible 
attitude  to  contents,  the  province  has  recognized  the  importance  of 
broad  overviews  and  made  it  possible  for  municipalities  to  prepare 
pr ob lem— or ient ed ,  strategic  plans.  Furthermore,  the  weakening  of  the 
link  between  policy  and  the  land  use  control  system  —  while  perhaps 
going  too  far  in  that  the  control  system  can  now  stand  on  its  own  - 
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has  made  unnecessary  the  specific  detail  which  had  frequently  rendered 
plans  irrelevant  in  the  past. 

However,  the  legislative  approach  to  general  plans  can  also 
be  criticized.  Both  the  1977  Act  and  its  predecessors  imply  that  a 
general  plan  can  present  a  snapshot  picture  of  the  municipality  in 
the  future  (1970:  S.  15(c)(1);  1977:  S.  61(a)(1)).  In  thi  s  respect, 
the  plan  is  conceived  as  being  static.  There  is  also  an  implication 
that  the  future  is  certain  and  that  the  municipality  has  complete,  or 
significant  control  over  its  own  destiny  (1970:  S.  95(c) (iv);  1977: 

S.  61(a) (ii)).  As  concluded  in  Chapter  2,  this  approach  tends  to 
produce  a  document  which  it  is  then  thought  will  guide  development  by • 
the  mere  fact  of  its  existence. 

This  point  leads  to  the  second  area  of  weakness,  the  legis¬ 
lation's  approach  to  plan  implementation.  The  link  between  policy 
and  the  regulatory  devices  has  been  examined  already.  But,  as  the 
discussion  on  land  use  guidance  systems  in  Chapter  3  demonstrated, 
other  tools  are  available  to  implement  plans,  in  a  more  positive  manner 
than  regulation.  However,  the  statute  does  not  recognize  the  role  to 
be  played  by  housing  development,  service  extension  or  road  construction, 
or  even  more  indirect  tools  like  taxation  policy,  in  influencing  land 
use.  The  implication  is  that  the  plan  is  not  perceived  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  bringing  about  the  future;  it  is  merely  "rules  and  regulations 
for  the  use  of  land"  (Rutter,  1978,  p.  36).  This  attitude  means  that 
the  greatest  impact  which  a  general  plan  can  have  is  by  its  designation 
of  appropriate  areas  for  different  types  of  development.  Legislation 
of  previous  years,  which  had  required  the  plan  to  include  a  staging 
program  and  a  capital  improvement  program,  created  the  potential  for  a 
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stronger  influence  in  directing  urban  development.  The  1979  amendment, 
by  deleting  all  reference  to  the  term  ’’sequence",  has  further  weakened 
the  role  of  the  plan. 

The  legislation  provides  for  area  structure  and  redevelopment 
plans  to  implement  general  municipal  plans.  The  area  structure  plan's 
purpose  is  to  provide  a  "framework  for  subsequent  subdivision  and 
development  of  an  area  of  land  in  a  municipality"  (S.  62(1)).  It  des¬ 
cribes  the  proposed  sequence  of  future  development,  proposed  land 
uses  (either  generally  or  specifically) ,  and  proposed  population 
densities.  The  area  redevelopment  plan  can  be  used  for  a  variety  of 
purposes  including  preservation,  rehabilitation  or  improvement  of  an 
area  (S.  63).  It  is  to  contain  a  statement  outlining  plan  objectives 
and  method  of  achievement,  proposed  land  uses  for  the  area,  and 
proposed  public  services  and  roadways.  Both  plans  are  more  specific 
than  the  general  municipal  plan  and  thus  have  the  potential  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  policy  and  control.  However,  presently  under  the 
legislation,  the  land  use  bylaw  has  greater  authority  than  either  of 
the  plans  (Figure  3) . 

One  final  weakness  of  the  legislation  is  its  failure  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  need  for  a  dynamic  quality  in  plans.  For  example,  a  plan 
may  not  be  specific  enough  to  guide  the  decision  on  some  proposed 
amendment  to  the  land  use  bylaw,  but  it  should  outline  the  way  in 
which  the  decision  can  be  made,  and  the  various  interests  concerned 
with  it  participate  in  it. 

Flexibility  of  the  Control  System 

Alberta  has  been  one  of  the  few  provinces  in  Canada  to 
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experiment  with  the  British  system  of  development  control,  although  it 
has  been  pointed  out  that  in  practice  municipalities  have  employed 
it  like  zoning  for  the  most  part  (Alberta  Municipal  Affairs,  1973, 
pp.  19-20).  Nevertheless,  it  has  afforded  the  potential  for  flexi¬ 
bility  which  municipalities  in  many  other  provinces  have  not  had.  In 
Ontario,  for  example,  local  governments  have  had  to  resort  to  creating 
a  "subterfuge  development  permit  system"  in  order  to  have  increased 
latitude  in  negotiating  desired  development  (Cullingworth ,  1978,  p.  93). 
The  discretionary  Alberta  approach  has  also  been  lauded  by  authors 
speaking  on  behalf  of  private  enterprise  (Goldberg  and  Horwood,  1980, 
p.  92). 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  dual  system  in  which  development 
control  was  combined  with  zoning  was  the  source  of  criticism,  confusion 
and  litigation  in  the  late  1960 Ts  and  early  1970's  (Alberta  Municipal 
Affairs,  1973,  pp.  19-20;  Laux,  1971  and  1972).  The  complaints  were 
familiar:  zoning  was  unable  to  adapt  quickly  enough  to  changing  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  was  contributing  to  monotony  in  urban  design.  On  the 
other  hand,  development  control,  if  it  were  administered  in  its  most 
extreme  form,  would  create  too  much  uncertainty  and  instability.  The 
resolution  of  these  concerns  was  one  of  the  motivating  reasons  behind 
the  preparation  of  a  new  Act  in  1977. 

The  land  use  bylaw  is  the  new  statute's  replacement  for  this 
dual  system;  it  is  comparable  to  zoning,  with  the  added  possibility, 
through  the  direct  control  district,  of  greater  flexibility.  Specul¬ 
ation  varies  as  to  how  the  new  system  will  operate.  On  one  hand, 

Rutter  (1978,  p.  26)  forecasts  that  the  land  use  bylaw  will  not  differ 
in  its  operation  from  the  mixture  of  zoning  and  development  control 
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under  the  previous  statute,  and  Rogers  (1980,  p.  5)  interprets  the 
change  as  a  reversion  to  traditional  zoning  bylaws.  On  the  other 
hand,  Elder  (1979,  pp.  441-445)  contends  that  the  new  Act  allows 
as  much  opportunity  for  flexible  and  innovative  zoning  as  did  the 
1970  Act,  and  that  municipalities  have  not  seized  opportunities  which 
have  existed  all  along.  His  analysis  suggests  that  development  control, 
conditional  zoning,  planned  unit  developments,  bonussing  systems,  and 
holding  zones  are  all  possible  under  the  1977  legislation.  Smith  (1980, 
p.  121)  reaches  a  similar  conclusion,  stating  that  the  potential  exists 
for  municipalities  to  review  complex  projects  on  an  individual  basis 
if  they  desire  .  The  point  is  reinforced  by  planners  in  both  Calgary 
and  Edmonton,  who  cite  as  the  main  obstacle  to  taking  advantage  of  this 
flexibility  the  lack  of  policy  direction  from  plans. 

THE  EDMONTON  1971  GENERAL  PLAN 

Contents  of  the  Plan 

The  1971  plan  was  prepared  under  the  framework  of  the  1960 
legislation.  In  synthesizing  a  policy  document  out  of  the  wealth  of 
material  published  in  1963  and  1964,  the  planners  decided  to  prepare 
what  they  termed  a  policy  plan  to  guide  urban  growth  decisions,  rather 
than  a  detailed  description  of  an  end  state.  In  the  words  of  its 
introduction,  the  plan  was  intended  to  provide  a  set  of  objectives 
and  principles  upon  which  decisions  concerning  the  development  and  re¬ 
development  of  Edmonton  may  be  based,  and,  as  such  had  an  emphasis  on 

'how'  as  opposed  to  'where'"  (p.  vii) . 

These  intentions,  and  the  four  general  requirements  of  the  Act, 

resulted  in  a  plan  with  the  following  characteristics. 
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Development  guidelines.  The  document  was  organized  according 
to  specific  land  use  topics  such  as  residential,  commercial,  industrial, 
and  transportation.  It  included  background  chapters  on  population, 
employment  and  trends  in  urban  growth,  and  chapters  on  special  themes 
such  as  the  central  area  and  urban  renewal. 

Within  each  chapter,  some  background  material  was  presented, 
followed  by  a  set  of  objectives,  and  then  a  set  of  principles  which 
were  to  guide  decision-making.  Using  the  chapter  on  industry  as  an 
example,  the  background  material  explained  the  nature  of  Edmonton's 
economic  base,  the  location  of  industrial  activity,  employment  and 
land  requirements  forecasts.-  An  example  of  a  typical  objective  would 
be  "to  ensure  that  there  are  adequate  reserves  of  industrial  land  for 
all  anticipated  requirements,  and  particularly  for  heavy  industry" 

(p.  7.4).  Objectives  were  not  related  to  principles,  which  in  many 
cases  were  no  more  specific,  nor  were  they  linked  to  other  parts  of 
the  plan,  such  as  programming.  An  example  of  a  principle  is:  "Industry 
should  be  diligently  sought  out  and  the  opportunities  that  exist  for 
industry  in  Edmonton  should  be  made  known  without  promiscuous  subsid¬ 
ization  or  the  offering  of  other  financial  incentives"  (p.  7.7).  Pre¬ 
sumably,  it  was  intended  that  these  objectives  and  principles  ful¬ 
filled  the  statutory  requirement  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  future 
development  was  to  be  carried  out.  Certainly,  the  plan  replicated  the 
Act's  emphasis  on  orderliness,  economy,  and  convenience,  by  using  these 
words  time  and  again. 

Preparation  Process.  Extensive  surveys  had  been  carried  out 


during  the  early  years  in  which  the  plan  was  being  prepared;  while 
this  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  Act,  the  surveys  were  largely 
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out-dated  by  1971.  The  plan  did  not  contain  specific  proposals,  as 
required  in  the  statute,  for  schools,  roadways,  or  other  public  works. 

Maps  and  Directions  to  the  Control  System.  The  plan  included  a 
number  of  maps:  a  schematic  sector  map  to  2000  showing  residential, 
industrial  and  other  uses,  and  1981  ’’land  use  structure  plans"  illus¬ 
trating  the  proposed  pattern  of  development  for  1981.  A  colored  land 
use  map  depicting  projected  development  in  1981  which  had  been  included 
by  planners  was  rejected  by  city  council  and  excluded  from  the  plan. 

The  plan  did  not  include  directions  for  the  content  of  a  zoning  bylaw 
or  development  control  bylaw,  other  than  an  occasional  reference  to  a 
study  which  would  be  needed  -  for  example,  pertaining  to  the  standards 
of  apartment  development.  In  summary,  the  Act's  provisions  were 
partly  met,  although  the  maps  were  too  general  to  aid  the  land  use 
control  system  in  making  development  decisions. 

Staging  Program.  A  generalized  map  outlining  development 
staging  was  included,  showing  the  direction  and  sequence  of  both 
residential  and  industrial  development  for  periods  into  the  future. 

There  was  no  further  detail,  however,  as  to  the  types  of  public  services 
to  be  provided,  and  when.  In  consequence,  the  chapter  on  capital 
improvement  programming  merely  outlined  how  such  a  program  was  to  be 
developed.  A  more  detailed  staging  plan  had  been  prepared  by  planners 
in  1969  but  was  rejected  by  city  council. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  1971  plan  shows  that,  in  terms  of  the 
Act,  there  were  some  deficiencies,  mostly  relating  to  lack  of  direction 
for  future  development.  However,  this  omission  was  intentional  on  the 
part  of  the  plan-makers:  they  contended  that  it  was  not  appropriate 
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for  a  plan  spanning  a  period  of  more  than  ten  years  to  include  concrete 
proposals  for  development  at  specified  dates  in  the  future  (p.  vii) . 
Such  proposals  were  to  be  incorporated  into  district  plans  and  outline 
plans;  a  district  planning  program  was  to  be  initiated  after  approval 
of  the  plan  for  older  areas  of  the  city  (p.  11.4). 

Assessment  of  the  Plan 

The  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  document  can  best  be 
assessed  in  terms  of  the  events  which  took  place  after  the  plan's 
adoption:  its  record  in  guiding  decision-making,  whether  it  was 

implemented,  and  the  value  of  its  policies. 

Influence  on  Decision-making.  Until  1973,  attention  in  the 
planning  department  was  directed  towards  preparing  two  major  additions 
to  the  plan  -  the  chapter  on  transportation,  and  a  number  of  policy 
statements  pertaining  to  river  valley  development.  At  this  time, 
responsibility  for  the  plan's  maintenance  rested  in  the  research  and 
long  range  planning  branch  of  the  department,  the  branch  which  had 
prepared  the  plan.  Besides  these  amendments,  the  primary  use  of  the 
plan  was  for  infrequent  review  of  major  rezoning  applications,  to 
evaluate  consistency  with  the  plan's  policy  statements.  The  view  in 
the  branch  was  that  the  principles  of  the  plan  spoke  for  themselves, 
and  that  other  planners  in  the  department  should  be  able  to  use  the 
plan  in  their  daily  development  control  activities.  A  series  of 
irregular  branch  meetings  during  1974  discussed  the  effectiveness  and 
use  of  the  plan,  with  a  view  to  developing  an  approach  to  its  improve¬ 
ment  (Minutes,  file  G25-02) .  These  meetings  centered  on  the  skeptical 
attitude  towards  the  plan  of  most  other  planners. 
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The  problem  was  attributed,  in  part,  to  the  generality  of 
the  policy  principles,  which  could  be  construed  in  many  different  ways 
for  any  given  development  proposal.  Often,  two  or  three  contradictory 
policies  could  be  found  to  apply,  with  no  direction  as  to  priorities. 

In  addition  to  the  plan’s  lack  of  direction  on  specific  development 
decision,  it  did  not  guide  planners  in  the  use  of  various  land  use 
control  instruments  -  for  example,  in  designating  and  controlling 
density,  or  in  guiding  innovative  residential  development. 

Implement ability .  The  major  weakness  lay  in  the  fact  that 
policy  principles  were  difficult  to  translate  into  specific  actions, 
and  even  when  it  was  possible  to  do  so  -  such  as  undertaking  a  study  - 
responsibility  had  not  been  identified  in  the  plan.  Planners  in  the 
general  plan  program  could  have  coordinated  implementation  and  worked 
within  the  department  to  initiate  some  of  the  specific  actions  and 
studies  identified  by  the  plan,  but  they  did  not  do  so.  For  example, 
the  district  planning  program  identified  in  the  plan  was  never 
initiated . 

In  part,  this  was  due  to  a  lack  of  continuity  in  staff,  arising 
from  the  departure  of  original  planning  team  members,  and  subsequent 
inadequate  briefing  of  new  staff.  The  lack  of  an  operational  system 
for  keeping  the  plan  active  also  contributed:  for  example,  staff 
quickly  forgot  what  commitments  had  been  made  in  the  plan,  since  most 
of  them  were  hidden  among  the  numerous  statements  of  policy.  Even 
amendments  were  difficult  to  keep  track  of:  many  stafi.  were  uncertain 
of  the  status  of  some  of  the  maps  which  had  been  debated  at  city 
council.  Finally,  the  lack  of  follow-through  can  be  also  blamed  on 
the  pressures  of  daily  operations:  the  research  and  long  range 
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planning  branch  acted  as  a  policy  study  group  (in  part  to  maintain 
credibility),  and  staff  resources  were  continually  being  shifted  to 
short-term  projects. 

Value  of  Plan  Policies.  The  team  which  prepared  the  1980  plan 

t 

had  great  difficulty  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  1971  policies. 

The  plan  had  set  few  targets;  objectives  and  principles  did  not  have 
performance  indicators;  and  there  were  no  mechanisms  for  obtaining 
feedback.  In  the  period  since  the  plan's  adoption,  no  monitoring  of 
the  plan  had  occurred  -  neither  in  respect  to  forecasts,  impact  of 
plan  policies,  nor  its  rate  of  implementation.  Nevertheless,  based 
on  their  own  perceptions,  and  their  understanding  of  what  was  of 
concern  to  citizens,  council  and  other  departments  in  the  city  admin¬ 
istration,  planners  did  make  some  evaluative  comments  (1980  General 
Municipal  Plan,  pp.  2-4). 

Above  all,  it  was  felt  that  the  1971  plan  did  not  alter  the 
direction  or  manner  of  growth  from  that  which  would  have  occurred  had 
there  been  no  plan.  This  was  not  necessarily  an  indication  of  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  plan,  for  it  contained  no  intimations  that  it  wished 
to  alter  the  trend.  Specific  planning  policies  evaluated  included 
those  governing  residential  development  in  the  suburbs  and  redevelop¬ 
ment  in  older  parts  of  the  central  city.  Suburban  development  policies 
respecting  mixing  of  residential  densities  were  pointed  to,  since  they 
had  been  the  focus  of  criticism  by  citizens.  Planning  policies 
governing  redevelopment  were  claimed  to  have  contributed  to  the  des¬ 
truction  of  two  old  neighborhoods.  Finally,  the  lack  of  a  staging 
program  had  meant  costly  simultaneous  extension  of  city  services  in 


several  directions  at  once. 
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The  main  theme  which  emerges  from  these  comments  is  that  the 
1971  general  plan  was  not  perceived  as  being  a  tool  for  actively 
shaping  the  direction  of  future  development  of  Edmonton.  Instead,  it 
merely  reflected  and  embodied  existing  development  trends  and  planning 
policies.  In  part,  this  may  have  been  due  to  the  legislation,  which 
did  not  encourage  municipalities  to  control  land  use  in  the  sense  of 
directing  growth,  nor  did  it  convey  a  sense  that  a  general  plan  could 
be  a  powerful  tool  to  accomplish  this.  Nevertheless,  the  legislation 
did  provide  for  a  municipality  to  attempt  to  control  its  development, 
through  specifying  the  staging  and  capital  improvement  program  com¬ 
ponents  of  a  general  plan.  Ultimately,  therefore,  part  of  the  res¬ 
ponsibility  for  this  use  of  the  general  plan  in  Edmonton  lies  with 
those  responsible  for  its  preparation  and  adoption:  planners  and 
councillors.  Since  the  plan  recommended  by  the  administration  to 
council  had  contained  a  staging  program,  it  is  the  councillors  who 
chose  the  more  passive  role  for  the  plan,  rather  than  risk  experi¬ 
mentation  with  stronger  controlling  policies. 

POLICY  AND  PROGRAM  REVIEW  IN  ALBERTA  LEGISLATION 

Legislative  Attitudes  towards  Review 

Chapter  2  developed  a  theoretical  view  of  planning  as  a  circular 
control  and  review  process.  Under  A-lberta  planning  legislation,  the 
continuous  control  function  is  provided  by  the  development  permit  and 
subdivision  approval  process.  There  is  little  in  the  legislation 
which  suggests  the  necessity  of  continuous  review,  however. 

Most  analysts  of  the  legal  system  stress  that  law  is  always  a 
balance  between  the  need  for  guidance,  specificity  and  commitment 
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on  the  one  hand,  and  the  need  for  flexibility,  review  and  capability 
for  change  on  the  other  (Rogers,  1980,  p.  47).  The  Alberta  planning 
legislation  has  leaned  towards  the  former  position:  it  does  not 
actively  encourage  the  continuous  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  land 
use  control  or  plan  policies. 

The  1970  statute  foresaw  the  possibility  that  a  plan  might 
become  out  of  date,  and  dealt  with  this  eventuality  by  requiring  a 
complete  review  once  every  five  years  after  its  adoption  (S.  97). 
Similarly,  a  discussion  document  released  in  1974  argued  the  need  for 
a  municipal  council  to  keep  its  plan  in  a  "current  state"  (Alberta 
Municipal  Affairs,  1973,  p.  18).  The  problem  with  this  approach,  as 
the  experiential  evidence  summarized  in  Chapter  2  pointed  out,  is  that 
a  complete  review  on  such  an  infrequent  basis  amounts  to  a  complete 
plan  preparation  exercise.  Furthermore,  the  scope  and  magnitude  of 
a  traditional  comprehensive  plan  makes  its  formulation  such  an  arduous 
task  that  it  is  out  of  date  even  before  it  is  adopted.  The  plan 
remains  irrelevant. 

Perhaps  for  these  reasons,  or  possibly  because  of  the  theme 
in  the  1977  statute  to  increase  municipal  autonomy,  the  Act  no  longer 
requires  a  municipality  to  regularly  review  and  amend  its  general 
municipal  plan.  Instead,  it  is  totally  silent  on  the  question:  muni¬ 
cipalities  are  left  to  identify  for  themselves  the  need  for  monitoring 
and  review  mechanisms,  and  to  develop  systems  to  keep  their  plans 
current. 

It  would  be  misleading,  however,  to  leave  the  impression  that 
the  legislation  views  plans  as  totally  unchangeable.  The  general 
municipal  plan,  area  structure  plan,  and  area  redevelopment  plan  are 
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all  adopted  by  the  municipal  council  as  bylaws,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  land  use  bylaw.  Any  bylaw  can  be  amended,  although  the  process 
is  a  lengthy  and  costly  one,  involving  the  same  procedures  as  for 
the  original  adoption.  The  amending  bylaw,  once  drafted,  must  be 
reviewed  by  a  municipality's  lawyers  for  any  questions  of  legality. 

It  must  be  advertised,  the  council  must  hold  a  public  hearing,  and 
it  is  not  deemed  passed  until  it  has  had  three  readings. 

Some  have  argued  that  this  cumbersome  process  increases  unnec¬ 
essarily  the  rigidity  of  planning;  it  is  argued  that  treating  the 
plan  as  a  statute  requires  specificity  and  is  inappropriate  for  a 
document  which  is  to  be  policy  oriented  and  hence  general  (Smith, 

1980,  p.  3).  A  number  of  Canadian  municipalities  are  therefore  moving 
to  the  view  that  more  flexible  and  effective  planning  could  be 
achieved  by  the  formal  adoption  of  plan  policy  statements  by  reso¬ 
lution  rather  than  by  bylaw  (Rogers,  1980,  p.  39).  This  is  not 
possible  under  Alberta  legislation. 

The  main  other  means  by  which  plans  and  their  implementing 
tools  can  be  reviewed  is  through  mechanisms  for  public  comment.  As 
Chapters  3  and  4  observed,  many  believe  that  in  citizen  participation 
lies  the  greatest  hope  for  increasing  the  responsiveness  of  planning, 
and  injecting  innovative  ideas  and  values  into  decision-making. 
Traditionally,  Alberta  legislation  has  formally  recognized  the  right 
of  the  citizen  to  appear  and  make  representation  at  a  public  hearing 
on  a  bylaw.  The  1977  Act  extends  this  right  and  mandates  (S.  60) 
that  a  council  provide  an  opportunity  to  persons  affected  by  a  general 
plan  to  make  "suggestions  and  representations  ,  in  addition  to  the 
normal  bylaw  approval  process.  The  statute  s  requirements  for  citizen 
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review  may  not  extend  far  enough:  for  example,  the  processes  for 
preparing  area  structure  or  area  redevelopment  plans  are  not  required 
to  involve  citizens.  But,  because  these  plans  are  more  localized, 
they  may  in  fact  be  more  effective  means  for  citizen  comment  on 
planning  policies  (Elder,  1979,  p.  457). 

The  Review  of  Edmonton’s  General  Plan 

The  1970  Act’s  requirements  for  a  five  year  review  of  an 
adopted  general  plan,  coupled  with  the  growing  dissatisfaction  with 
the  1971  plan,  led  the  planning  department  to  gradually  increase 
resources,  from  1975  onwards,  to  a  program  to  review  the  plan.  A 
number  of  uncertainties  related  to  the  provincial  statute  were 
latent  in  the  program  from  the  beginning  and  had  the  effect  of 
extending  the  early  stages,  when  terms  of  reference  were  being  ex¬ 
plored.  These  uncertainties  included: 

(1)  Meaning  of  the  five-year  review  requirement  of  the  Act. 
The  general  plan's  term  was  scheduled  to  "expire"  in  May  1976:  if  a 
new  plan  was  not  adopted  by  the  city  council  by  this  date,  the 
question  arose  of  whether  the  present  one  might  be  declared  invalid  if 
challenged  in  the  courts,  with  a  ripple  effect  to  the  land  use  control 
system.  Eventually,  legal  opinion  concluded  that  even  were  the  plan 
struck  down,  the  land  use  control  system  could  be  successfully  defen¬ 
ded.  This  conclusion  furthered  the  skepticism  over  the  utility  of 
the  plan. 

(2)  The  impact  of  the  forthcoming  new  planning  act.  Prior 
£o  its  release  in  1977  ,  there  was  uncertainty  as  to  how  the  new  act  s 
provisions  pertaining  to  general  plans  might  influence  the  timing  of 
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the  review.  Two  issues  were  concerning  the  planning  department.  If 
the  five  year  review  requirement  were  retained,  the  municipality  would 
be  in  a  less  defensible  position  if  the  plan  were  submitted  to  legal 
challenge.  This  uncertainty  resulted  in  some  within  the  planning 
department  arguing  that  the  review  should  be  completed  rapidly,  and 
only  minor  amendments  recommended  to  city  council. 

The  second  issue  pertained  to  the  role  of  the  general  plan  in 
any  transition  from  zoning  and  development  control  to  a  new  land  use 
control  system.  As  events  transpired,  the  1977  statute  required  that 
a  new  land  use  bylaw  be  passed  by  April  1980.  Although  it  did  not 
require  the  prior  passage  of  a  general  plan,  those  in  the  plan  prepar¬ 
ation  branches  of  the  department  argued  for  this  sequence.  Essen¬ 
tially,  this  meant  that  a  draft  general  plan  had  to  be  released  by 
the  spring  of  1979. 

The  major  ramification  of  these  uncertainties  was  with  respect 
to  the  scope  of  the  review  (and,  by  implication,  how  long  it  should 
take) .  The  following  chapter  reviews  the  development  of  terms  of 
reference  for  the  project,  and  the  progression  of  planning  activities. 
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Chapter  6 


PLAN  REVIEW  AND  PREPARATION  IN  EDMONTON 

The  focus  in  this  chapter  is  upon  how,  and  whether,  the  plan 
review  program  constructed  the  foundations  for  implementation  and 
monitoring.  The  activities  of  the  plan  preparation  exercise,  as  well 
as  their  results,  will  be  assessed  according  to  three  types  of 
criteria: 

(1)  Objectives  specified  for  the  plan  exercise.  These 
include  the  initial  perception  of  what  was  required  in  a  general  plan 
program;  how  this  perception  influenced  the  planners'  activities; 

and  whether  the  results  were  sufficient  in  terms  of  the  perception  of 
what  was  required. 

(2)  Legislation:  whether  the  initial  perception  of  what  was 
required,  and  the  document  produced,  were  appropriate  given  the 
provisions  of  the  legislation. 

(3)  Planning  theory:  whether  the  activities  and  results  were 
consistent  with  the  theoretical  criteria  developed  in  Chapters  3  and  4. 

While  the  main  focus  of  examination  will  be  those  activities 
relating  to  the  plan's  implementability  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
would  be  monitored,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  do  this  without 
reference  to  some  of  the  policy- specif ic  activities  of  the  program. 

For  example,  the  content  of  plan  policies  influenced  the  directions 
taken  in  implementation  and  monitoring.  As  well,  a  decision  to  allo¬ 
cate  the  limited  resources  of  time,  knowledge  and  staff  to  one  activity 
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necessarily  meant  that  other  activities  could  not  be  pursued  as  inten¬ 
sively. 

The  description  of  the  plan  process  is  based  on  a  number  of 
sources.  Chief  among  these  are  the  reports  produced  by  the  general 
plan  project,  both  published  and  unpublished.  In  addition,  corres¬ 
pondence  and  minutes,  budget  information,  and  interviews  with  staff 
all  provided  greater  detail.  The  first  part  of  the  chapter  describes 
the  process  by  which  program  objectives  were  developed;  in  the  second 
part  the  actual  planning  activities  are  outlined. 

THE  DEFINITION  OF  PROGRAM  OBJECTIVES 

Two  types  of  program  objectives  can  be  distinguished:  those 
relating  to  the  desired  nature  of  the  plan  and  the  activities  required 
to  prepare  such  a  plan;  and  those  relating  to  the  specific  land  use 
(and  other)  issues  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  plan.  The  focus  in  this 
analysis  is  upon  the  former. 

Activity  during  1975 

The  first  conceptual  work  on  the  nature  and  direction  of  a 
review  project  culminated  in  an  internal  paper  completed  in  June  1975. 
The  1971  plan  was  evaluated,  and  the  conclusion  reached  that  its 
principal  weakness  lay  in  its  lack  of  a  "middle  range  of  policies  to 
link  long  range  policies  and  guidelines  to  more  specific,  action- 
oriented  statements.  In  particular,  it  was  argued  that  the  plan  should 
become  more  problem  and  achievement  oriented.  It  was  considered  essen— 
t xa. that  there  be  more  interaction  between  planning  and  Dudgetmg 
processes,  as  a  means  of  improving  implementability ,  and  that  the 
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general  plan  should  include  a  "development  strategy"  -  a  series  of 
programs  to  be  achieved  in  a  given  period  of  time.  This  would  rectify 
what  was  thought  to  be  a  serious  imbalance  between  the  strong  legis¬ 
lative  authority  of  the  plan  and  its  limited  administrative  authority 
in  practice.  It  was  also  argued  that  the  general  plan,  in  order  to  be 
a  "true  guide  to  growth",  should  identify  where  growth  should  go,  as 
well  as  how  development  should  take  place.  The  report  recommended 
the  preparation  of  a  new  plan  over  a  staged  process  of  three  phases: 

(1)  The  preparation  of  a  "policy  plan"  outlining  desirable 
development  goals  for  Edmonton.  This  plan  would  be  essentially  a 
revision  of  the  objectives  and  principles  of  the  1971  plan,  but  would 
be  based  on  an  evaluation  of  current  significant  issues. 

(2)  An  analysis  phase,  focussing  on  the  issues  raised  in 
Phase  (1) . 

(3)  The  preparation  of  a  strategy  for  development,  indi¬ 
cating  programs  to  be  undertaken  within  a  five  year  period.  The 
strategy  was  to  be  derived  from  longer— range  statements  and  middle 
range  principles,  and  to  be  easily  translatable  into  the  annual  bud¬ 
geting  process. 

The  proposal  concluded  that  such  a  project  would  require  more 
than  six  years  to  complete,  with  the  existing  staff  complement,  and 
recommended  that  a  request  to  senior  governments  for  funding  be 
pursued.  Such  a  course  was  justified  because  of  the  special  and 
innovative  nature  of  the  project;  the  concept  of  the  development 
strategy  and  the  linking  of  objectives  to  programs  exemplified  the 
approaches  being  considered. 

This  first  report  illustrates  that,  from  an  early  stage  in 
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the  review  process,  the  concern  was  with  making  the  general  plan  useful 
for  day  to  day  decisions.  The  solution  was  believed  to  lie  in  the  link 
between  planning  and  budgeting:  by  incorporating  a  development  strategy 
into  the  plan,  along  with  detailed  directions  for  programming  the  nec¬ 
essary  municipal  actions,  it  was  believed  that  the  plan  could  be 
successfully  implemented. 

Activity  during  1976 

No  further  action  occurred  for  some  time,  due  to  other  work 
priorities.  By  early  1976,  however,  the  research  and  long  range 
planning  branch  had  concluded  that  a  major  review  project,  along  with 
extra  funding,  could  indeed  be  justified.  Awareness  of  the  weaknesses 
of  the  1971  plan  was  growing  within  the  department  and  although  there 
was  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  a  long-range,  general  plan, 
the  review  was  required  under  the  Act  and  had  to  proceed.  The 
attention  of  the  branch  therefore  turned  to  preparing  an  application 
to  the  federal  and  provincial  governments  for  a  project  grant.  It  was 
at  this  point  that  I  became  involved  in  the  planning  team.  A  project 
proposal  was  ratified  by  city  council  in  May  1976  and  was  subsequently 
forwarded  to  the  senior  governments,  represented  by  the  Alberta  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Municipal  Affairs  and  the  federal  Ministry  of  State  for  Urban 
Affairs.  Council’s  commitment  to  provide  twenty-five  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  plan  review,  contingent  upon  senior  government  funding, 
was  later  construed  to  mean  support  for  the  entire  concept.  At  the 
May  1976  council  meeting,  however,  there  had  been  no  discussion  of  the 
project  proposal  nor  any  separate  resolution  as  to  the  inherent  value 
of  a  general  plan  review. 
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The  grant  application  proposed  a  plan  process  aimed  at  pre¬ 
paring  five  documents,  each  resulting  from  a  separate  stage  in  the 
plan  preparation  exercise.  The  first  would  outline  objectives;  the 
second,  issues;  the  third,  alternative  strategies  for  development; 
the  fourth,  the  selected  strategy;  and,  the  fifth,  the  implementation 
guidelines  and  actions.  These  five  documents  would  then  serve  as  the 
basis  for  subsequently  preparing  a  new  general  plan.  The  report  drew 
attention  to  six  factors  which  would  characterize  the  review  process 
and  thus  make  it  different  from  the  1971  plan: 

(1)  A  conscious  examination  of  alternative  growth  strategies 
for  Edmonton. 

(2)  Involvement  of  the  community  in  reviewing  the  alternatives. 

(3)  Participation  by  senior  levels  of  government. 

(4)  Development  of  a  land  use  model. 

(5)  Involvement  of  the  total  city  administration. 

(6)  Development  of  a  monitoring  and  implementation  program. 

In  analyzing  the  approach  outlined  in  this  report,  three 

points  stand  out.  First,  the  proposal  was  consistent  with  the  com¬ 
prehensive-rational  tradition  of  optimization;  for  example,  the 
selected  development  strategy  would  "best  solve  urban  problems". 

Second,  the  output  proposed  for  the  plan  exercise  was  oriented  too 
much  to  explaining  how  the  plan  was  produced,  rather  than  what  its 
implications  might  be.  Third,  the  proposal  was  consistent  with  some 
of  the  elements  (although  not  all)  of  the  1975  report,  primarily  in 
its  emphasis  on  the  monitoring  and  implementation  linkages. 

Since  council's  financial  support  for  the  project  had  been 
contingent  on  senior  government  funding,  little  action  was  possible  on 
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the  review  until  the  outcome  of  the  application  was  known.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary  1977  the  provincial  government  announced  that  it  would  grant 
seventy-five  percent  of  the  estimated  project  costs  of  $765,000, 
effective  April  1,  1977.  It  was  forecasted  that  the  project  would 
take  two  years,  requiring  ten  new  positions  to  be  added  to  the 
existing  four. 

Activity  during  1977 

Four  main  areas  absorbed  staff  attention  during  1977: 

(1)  clarification  of  project  scope; 

(2)  committee  activities  to  bring  the  rest  of  the  planning 
department,  and  other  city  departments,  into  the  project; 

(3)  hiring  staff  and  initiating  the  project  in  earnest;  and 

(4)  background  research. 

Even  after  the  submission  had  been  forwarded  to  senior  govern¬ 
ments  for  funding,  some  planners  were  concerned  that  the  project 
scope  (especially  the  preparation  of  a  development  strategy)  was  too 
wide  to  meet  the  spring  1979  deadline.  The  urgency  of  the  deadline 
had  been  heightened  by  the  current  bid  by  the  city  to  annex  land  on 
its  outskirts;  the  application  was  expected  to  go  to  hearing  during 
the  spring  of  1979,  and  a  completed  plan  outlining  the  need  for 
additional  land  was  considered  desirable  evidence. 

The  planning  team's  view  was  that,  notwithstanding  the  dead¬ 
lines,  the  objectives  outlined  in  the  project  proposal  could  still  be 
met.  However,  terms  of  reference  were  kept  deliberately  vague,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  issues  to  be  examined  in  the  plan  process  should  be 
influenced  by  the  concerns  of  citizens  and  other  city  departments. 
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In  June  1977  a  report  was  completed  which  dealt  in  greater 
detail  with  the  terms  of  reference  and  desired  approach  to  the  review. 
It  had  been  intended  that  this  report  be  used  to  excite  other  city 
departments  about  the  plan  program,  and  to  convince  them  that  it  would 
be  to  their  advantage  to  participate  in  it  and  cooperate  with  the 
planning  department.  Unfortunately  the  report  was  weighted  with 
detail,  and  focussed  far  too  much  upon  minor  issues,  and  so  was  never 
formally  released;  nevertheless,  the  two  objectives  it  specified  for 
the  review  did  influence  subsequent  work. 

The  first  was  to  produce  a  development  strategy  for  Edmonton  - 
a  set  of  policies,  guidelines,  and  actions  which  together  would  help 
the  city  chart  a  course  towards  a  desired  future,  rather  than  necess¬ 
arily  falling  in  with  the  likely  trend.  It  was  made  clear  that,  while 
the  development  strategy  would  have  to  contain  goals  and  objectives, 
it  was  to  be  action-oriented,  specifying  programs  and  program  targets. 

The  second  objective  was  consistent  with  previous  reports,  and 
stressed  the  desire  to  focus  some  of  the  review  effort  on  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  procedures  for  plan  implementation  and  monitoring.  The 
mechanisms  available  for  accomplishing  these  functions  were  seen  as 
being  more  numerous  than  had  been  envisaged  in  June  1975,  when  only 
the  budgeting  process  had  been  identified.  The  new  list  included  the 
following : 

(1)  The  budgeting  process; 

(2)  A  review  mechanism  whereby  major  development  proposals 

would  be  evaluated  against  the  development  strategy , 

(3)  Establishment  of  a  responsibility  to  regularly  monitor 
population,  employment,  land  use  and  transportation  trends,  as  well 
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as  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  municipal  services; 

(4)  Regular  amendments  to  the  plan,  as  needed,  arising  from: 

(a)  the  identification  of  significant  market  trends, 
based  on  regular  monitoring; 

(b)  the  need  to  change  the  plan's  development  strategy 
as  a  result  of  any  unforeseen  major  new  developments; 

(c)  the  preparation  of  budget  proposals  by  other  muni¬ 
cipal  departments  resulting  in  a  shift  in  the  strategy;  and 

(d)  the  identification  of  a  need  for  change  in  policy  by 
city  council  or  special  interest  groups. 

In  retrospect,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  two  broad  objectives 
were  closely  related  to  each  other,  in  that  the  action-orientation  of 
the  development  strategy  depended  upon  implementation  and  monitoring 
programs.  The  report  did  not  make  this  clear  however. 

In  an  attempt  to  generate  commitment  to  providing  the  planners 
with  information,  the  report  was  circulated  to  a  few  other  departments 
in  the  city  administration,  including  the  corporate  policy  planning 
office.  This  unit,  reporting  directly  to  the  head  of  the  city  admin¬ 
istration  (the  chief  commissioner) ,  was  responsible  for  developing  a 
corporate  planning  process  -  the  coordination  of  the  policies  and 
actions  of  city  operations  from  both  a  short  and  long  range  perspec¬ 
tive.  Because  this  mandate  of  comprehensiveness  was  similar  to  that 
of  the  general  plan's,  a  close  working  relationship  was  deemed  impor¬ 
tant  to  prevent  duplication  of  effort.  In  addition,  the  planning  team 
hoped  to  benefit  from  being  associated  with  the  authority  of  the 
corporate  planning  office. 

method  used  to  develop  commitment  to  participating  in 
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the  project,  as  well  as  to  help  define  its  scope,  was  the  creation  of 
three  advisory  groups  made  up  of  city  and  other  agency  representatives. 
The  committees  represented  the  planning  department,  other  city  depart¬ 
ments,  and  other  government  agencies.  They  met  irregularly  into  the 
late  spring  of  1977 ,  and  were  asked  to  comment  on  the  terms  of  refer¬ 
ence  being  developed  for  the  project. 

In  retrospect,  both  the  report  circulation  and  the  committee 
structure  inhibited  communication  and  were  ineffective  methods  for 
obtaining  advice  on  project  scope,  or  for  generating  commitment  to  it. 
Informal,  ad  hoc  meetings  would  likely  have  yielded  more  advice  to  the 
planning  team,  as  well  as  a  more  effective  two-way  dialogue.  One 
factor  in  particular  which  lessened  the  enthusiasm  towards  the  project 
was  the  existence  of  uncertainty  and  fear:  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
it  would  produce  anything  of  help  to  other  departments'  operations, 
and  fear  that  it  would  encroach  upon  their  areas  of  responsibility. 

This  latter  arose  from  the  comprehensive,  action-oriented  nature  of  the 
development  strategy  proposed  for  the  general  plan,  and  was  expressed 
by  a  number  of  departments,  including  the  corporate  planning  office. 

Although  there  were  uncertainties  as  to  project  scope  and  ob¬ 
jectives,  the  manner  in  which  other  departments  would  be  involved,  and 
the  specific  nature  of  work  to  be  undertaken,  by  September  197/  a 
team  of  planners  was  in  place.  These  staff  had  almost  all  been  hired 
from  elsewhere  and  were  therefore  unfamiliar  with  Edmonton  or  with 
municipal  procedures.  This  was  to  cause  delays  in  the  project.  Back¬ 
ground  work  had  already  been  done  by  the  permanent  staff  on  population, 
the  economy,  and  the  land  use  model,  and  the  efforts  of  the  new  planning 
team  were  first  focussed  upon  preparing  a  set  of  issue  papers  building 
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upon  this  background  work.  It  was  intended  that  these  reports  would 
define  terms  of  reference  more  specifically  for  each  of  the  topics 
covered . 

Activity  during  1978 

It  took  some  time  for  the  newly  formed  team  to  develop  work 
routines.  One  problem  which  arose  quickly  was  the  question  of  the 
location  of  the  project  within  the  planning  department  organization 
structure,  its  reporting  relationships,  and  its  authority.  Efforts  to 
resolve  this  problem  absorbed  staff  time,  and  production  of  the  issue 
papers  proceeded  more  slowly  than  had  been  programmed  in  work  schedules. 
By  early  1978,  almost  no  reports  had  been  prepared,  and  in  consequence, 
the  planning  team  faced  a  growing  attitude  of  non-confidence.  This 
was  exacerbated  by  pressures  from  within  the  community  to  examine  the 
operations  and  staff  qualifications  of  the  entire  planning  department. 

In  the  summer  of  1978,  the  mayor  reacted  to  these  political 
pressures,  engaging  a  team  of  consultants  to  review  the  department's 
organization,  communication  procedures  and  staff  qualifications,  and 
imposing  a  ban  on  new  appointments  to  the  planning  department.  He 
also  focussed  specifically  on  the  general  plan  project  and  formed  a 
committee  of  community  representatives  to  advise  him  on  the  plan. 

These  various  events  slowed  the  plan  preparation  process  and 
contributed  to  a  high  number  of  staff  resignations.  Thus,  by  the 
summer  of  1978,  the  time  available  to  produce  the  plan  had  been 
shortened  considerably.  In  consequence,  the  approach  to  the  review 
narrowed  down  to  the  strict  requirements  of  the  Planning  Act .  a  land 
use  plan;  policies  for  future  land  development;  a  schedule  showing  the 
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staging  of  future  development;  and,  the  designation  of  areas  for 
redevelopment  and  structure  plans. 

At  the  same  time,  the  importance  of  implementation  and 
monitoring  was  not  forgotten,  as  evidenced  by  a  September  1978  report 
to  city  council: 

The  revised  work  program  reorients  the  Plan  towards  a  strongly 
applied  perspective,  with  the  intent  of  ensuring  that  proposed 
policies  and  development  strategies  are  readily  implementable 
through  clearly  defined  programs,  or  the  process  to  establish 
required  programs  is  clearly  established.... 

(p.  1) 

What  had  been  narrowed,  though,  was  the  manner  of  ensuring  imple¬ 
mentation.  Instead  of  giving  as  much  weight  to  developing  procedures 
for  plan  execution  and  monitoring  as  that  given  to  developing  the 
strategy,  the  revised  work  program  indicated  that  these  procedures 
were  to  be  developed  after  the  plan  was  prepared  and  approved  by 
council.  This  is  an  important  distinction. 

The  shift  in  approach  had  an  immediate  implication  for  the 
concept  of  development  strategy.  During  the  work  of  the  ensuing 
months,  it  was  to  become  less  a  program— oriented  course  of  action,  and 
more  a  land  use  plan  in  the  traditional  sense.  ihere  were  also 
implications  for  staffing:  the  original  intention  to  dissolve  the 
project  team  upon  council  approval  of  the  plan,  leaving  only  a  skeleton 
staff  to  coordinate  implementation,  had  to  be  discarded.  Instead,  the 
short-term  positions  were  transformed  into  permanent  ones.  Finally, 
the  opportunity  to  experiment  with  alternative  ways  of  defining  issues 

and  developing  policy  had  been  lost. 

By  September  1978,  then,  the  approach  to  the  plan  had  evolved 

ideas  of  several  years  earlier.  The 


considerably  from  the  first  vague 
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revised  terms  of  reference  were  endorsed  by  city  council,  and  staff 
were  assigned  to  the  planning  team  from  other  units  in  the  department 
to  carry  out  the  project.  The  original  spring  1979  deadline  was  less 
than  a  year  away. 

Conclusions 

The  period  1974  to  1978  was  characterized  by  several  features: 

(1)  A  shift  towards  a  plan  preparation  exercise  rather  than 
a  review,  caused  in  part  by  the  difficulties  of  evaluating  the  1971 
plan,  and  reflected  in  the  change  in  the  name  of  the  program  from 
"general  plan  review"  to  "general  plan  project". 

(2)  A  narrowing  of  the  approach.  By  September  1978  the 
initial  terms  of  reference  from  May  1976  had  been  modified  as  follows: 

(a)  Conscious  examination  of  alternative  growth  stra¬ 
tegies.  The  range  of  alternatives  to  be  considered  was  narrowed  by 

the  constraint  of  feasibility. 

/ 

(b)  Involvement  of  the  community  in  input  and  review 
roles.  The  September  1978  report  emphasized  the  importance  of 
informing  the  public  about  the  general  plan,  and  stated  that  an  outsid 
agency  was  to  be  hired  to  solicit  feedback  from  citizens. 

(c)  Participation  by  the  senior  levels  of  government. 

This  element  of  the  project  was  dropped. 

(d)  Development  of  a  land  use  model.  While  it  was  rec¬ 
ognized  that  a  model  might  be  a  useful  element  in  a  monitoring 
program,  work  on  it  was  postponed  until  after  completion  of  the  plan. 

(e)  Involvement  of  the  city  administration.  Efforts  to 
involve  other  departments,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  planning 
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department,  had  been  declining  since  1977.  The  1978  approach  was 
that  others  were  to  be  involved  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  whenever  information 
was  required. 

(f)  Development  of  a  monitoring  and  implementation  sys¬ 
tem.  This  element  was  postponed  until  after  the  plan  was  approved  by 
council . 

(3)  A  long  start-up  period.  From  June  1975  until  the  fall  of 
1978  the  only  reports  produced  by  the  project  were  outlines  of  terms 
of  reference,  study  proposals,  and  work  schedules.  This  was  the 
result  of  a  combination  of  factors: 

(a)  The  decision  to  approach  senior  governments  for 
funding.  Had  the  department  accorded  the  general  plan  a  higher 
priority  from  the  beginning  (by  transferring  staff  internally,  for 
example,  as  was  eventually  done  in  the  summer  of  1978),  the  project 
could  have  been  initiated  within  two  or  three  months.  Or,  if  council 
had  been  asked  for  special  funding,  staff  could  have  been  hired  within 
six  to  eight  months.  As  it  was,  the  decision  to  apply  for  grant 
funding  meant  essentially  a  delay  of  twenty-one  months,  taking  into 
account  the  time  required  to  negotiate,  prepare  a  submission,  wait 

for  a  response,  obtain  budget  approvals,  and  hire  staff. 

(b)  The  use  of  inexperienced  staff  unfamiliar  with 
municipal  procedures.  Time  was  spent  on  staff  development  rather  than 
on  plan  preparation. 

(c)  Uncertainty  as  to  scope  and  timing  of  the  plan, 
given  a  new  planning  act,  the  annexation  application,  and  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  a  new  land  use  bylaw. 

(d)  Uncertainty  as  to  authority  and  autonomy  of  the 
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project  group.  This  meant  that  energies  were  diverted  away  from 
plan  preparation  to  resolving  managerial  issues. 

(e)  Uncertainty  as  to  the  role  to  be  played  by  other 
depari_ments.  The  attempts  at  forming  committees  absorbed  consid¬ 
erable  staff  resources,  with  no  tangible  result  in  the  end. 

(f)  The  focus  upon  academic  type  research,  rather  than 
action-oriented  work.  This  effort  might  have  been  better  spent  in 
plunging  into  plan  preparation,  and  developing  some  quick  results 
which  could  have  been  used  to  convince  others  in  the  organization  of 
the  project's  value. 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  FROM  SEPTEMBER  1978  TO  SEPTEMBER  1979 

The  long  start-up  period  and  the  narrowing  of  program  objec¬ 
tives  had  not  changed  the  original  spring  1979  target  for  plan  com¬ 
pletion.  This  section  is  devoted  to  describing  the  activities  towards 
this  objective.  The  key  question  underlying  the  analysis  is  how, 
within  constraints  of  time,  staff  and  knowledge,  a  planning  agency 
can  evaluate  and  develop  strategic  policies  while,  simultaneously, 
developing  the  procedures  for  their  implementation  and  monitoring. 

The  section  first  begins  by  describing  the  activities  employed  to 
draft  policy,  and  then  discusses  implementation  and  monitoring. 

The  Preparation  of  Land  Use  Policy 

The  general  plan  policy  preparation  process  is  assessed 
against  the  model  described  in  Figure  2.  The  typical  sequence  outlined, 
in  part,  a  linear  process  beginning  with  identification  of  existing 
policy,  and  continuing  with  definition  of  problems,  broad  scanning  and 
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sequential  generation  of  alternatives,  to  the  development  of  policies 
and  actions,  and  the  final  review  and  feedback  phase.  At  each  step  in 
the  process,  the  model  provided  for  learning  with  citizens.  Policies 
developed  out  of  such  a  process  should  meet  a  number  of  conditions  to 
be  effective,  relating  to  the  need  for  clear  statements  of  purpose  and 
assumptions;  linkages  between  policies  of  varying  levels  of  specificity; 
indicators  enabling  monitoring  of  performance  and  unexpected  conse¬ 
quences;  statements  explaining  the  link  to  action  programs  and 
decision  processes. 

Issue  Identification.  The  process  of  identifying  issues 
involves  comparing  an  actual  situation  -  either  present  or  future  - 
with  desired  states  (goals).  Faludi  (1973a,  p.  82)  points  out  that 
issue  identification  and  goal  formulation  are  essentially  opposite 
aspects  of  the  same  operation.  In  the  Edmonton  case,  no  explicit  goal 
formation  or  clarification  exercise  was  carried  out.  Instead,  issues 
were  identified  through  a  process  of '-forecasts ,  interpretation  of  the 
forecasts  in  light  of  a  set  of  implied  goals,  and  focussing  upon  the 
resultant  "gaps". 

(1)  Forecasts.  Forecasts  were  prepared  in  traditional  areas 
such  as  population,  employment,  housing,  land  absorption,  and  retail 
and  office  space,  based  upon  an  extrapolation  of  existing  trends.  The 
process  was  weak,  in  three  respects:  there  was  an  inadequate  infor¬ 
mation  base  to  describe  the  current  situation,  since  there  had  been 
limited  monitoring  of  development  since  the  1971  plan;  there  was 
insufficient  documentation  of  existing  policies,  especially  what  was 
being  practised  as  opposed  to  what  was  in  writing;  and,  too  little 
was  known  about  cause-effect  relationships. 
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The  forecasts  were  based  upon  an  extrapolation  of  trends  under 
existing  policies,  an  approach  which  is  simple  and  makes  revisions 
straightforward  (a  consideration  for  subsequent  monitoring) .  However, 
it  may  well  result  in  a  significant  misunderstanding  of  what  Chadwick 
refers  to  as  "the  trajectory  of  the  system".  For  example,  a  common 
assumption  underlying  the  extrapolation  was  that  existing  policies 
and  market  practices  would  continue  unchanged  into  the  future.  This 
weakness  in  the  forecast  method  was  serious  since  it  meant  that 
alternative  scenarios  encompassing  variations  in  the  economy,  social 
values  or  senior  governmnet  policy  were  not  considered. 

(2)  Goals.  Issues  were  identified  without  any  conscious 
evaluation  of  goals,  although  some  attempt  had  been  made  in  the  summers 
of  1977  and  1978  to  develop  goal  statements.  These  papers  remained 
unpublished:  the  goals  they  described  were  "motherhood",  and  were  of 

limited  utility  for  identifying  issues.  Some  other  goals  work  later 
was  to  be  reflected  in  the  plan,  but  these  reports  (drafts  dated 
November  1978)  were  not  available  at  the  time  issues  were  being 
identified,  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1978. 

In  summary,  the  goals  used  to  interpret  the  forecasts  and 
define  issues  were  implicit:  they  had  never  been  clarified,  nor 
synthesized  and  formally  expressed  in  a  single  document.  Nor  had 
they  been  ratified  by  the  municipal  planning  commission,  the  commission 
board,  or  city  council  (either  formally  as  a  council,  or  informally 
as  a  group  of  aldermen).  There  had  also  been  no  discussion  with 
the  community;  the  citizen  participation  program  -  although  a  long 
time  in  discussion  -  did  not  become  "public"  until  February  1979. 

By  this  time  the  issues  (and,  by  implication,  the  goals)  which  were 
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the  focus  of  the  plan  had  already  been  determined  by  the  plan  team. 

There  was  one  attempt  by  the  plan  team  to  discuss  its 
assumptions  about  goals  with  an  outside  group  -  the  advisory  committee 
appointed  by  the  mayor.  One  of  the  reports  written  in  November  1978 
(Draft  Background  Chapter  1)  was  forwarded  to  the  committee,  but 
little  feedback  was  received.  This  paper  made  explicit  the  bias  of 
the  team  toward  inner  city  preservation  and  rehabilitation  and  against 
suburban  "sprawl"  development;  the  perception  that  district  planning 
could  resolve  conflicts  between  redevelopment  and  preservation  in 
inner  city  areas;  the  attraction  towards  the  concept  of  a  multi- 
centered  city;  and,  the  focus  on  energy  conservation. 

An  example  of  one  issue  will  illustrate  the  process  of  issue 
identification  and  implicit  goal  formulation.  The  extrapolation  of 
trends  indicated  that  Edmonton  could  soon  be  expected  to  have  developed 
the  remaining  industrial  and  residential  land  within  its  boundaries. 

The  issue  extracted  from  this  forecast  was  a  shortage  of  land;  the 
implied  goal  was  that  the  city  would  attempt  to  provide  for  all  growth 
demands.  Other  goals  which  were  significant  influences  upon  the 
eventual  plan  included:  the  provision  of  a  broad  range  of  urban 
services;  energy  conservation;  minimizing  the  financial  impact  of 
urban  development  upon  the  city  treasury;  minimizing  transportation 
congestion;  and  minimizing  the  use  of  agricultural  land.  The 
generality  of  these  goals  is  linked  to  the  generality  of  issues 
defined,  such  as  the  increasing  cost  of  providing  services,  or  fore¬ 
casted  increases  in  transportation  congestion. 

(3)  Methods  of  Analysis.  The  identification  of  issues 
required  backwards  analysis,  linking  the  issues  causally  to  the 
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planning  policies  deemed  to  be  responsible.  These  policies  were  then 
to  be  the  focus  of  the  next  stage  of  the  process,  the  generation  of 
alternatives .  But,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  in  many  areas 
formal  statements  of  existing  policy  did  not  exist.  Furthermore, 
there  was  little  causal  analysis  (that  is,  using  planning  theory)  of 
the  relationships  between  policies  and  issues  upon  which  to  build;  in 
a  number  of  instances,  the  only  justification  for  linking  a  given 
policy  to  a  particular  issue  lay  in  the  existence  of  a  similar  hypo¬ 
thesized  relationship  in  a  planning  exercise  for  some  other  city.  Both 
factors  weakened  the  analysis  of  policies  contributing  to  issues. 

(4)  Link  to  Monitoring.  During  the  plan  preparation  exercise, 
the  approach  taken  to  issue  identification  was  a  "one  shot"  one. 

Issues  were  defined,  and  then  the  plan  process  proceeded  forward  into 
the  next  stages.  There  was  no  attempt  to  establish  any  kind  of  a 
system  to  monitor  the  environment  for  issues  on  a  continuing  basis. 

(5)  Output.  The  issue  identification  phase  resulted  in  an 
internal  technical  report,  "Planning  for  Edmonton's  Future  Growth:  The 
General  Municipal  Plan"  (May  1978).  This  was  subsequently  used  as 
the  basis  for  a  set  of  introductory  general  issue  papers,  prepared 

in  the  fall  of  1978  and  released  to  citizens  in  February  1979,  and  a 
series  of  technical  papers  (released  in  the  summer  of  1979). 

(6)  Conclusion.  The  overriding  conclusion  is  that  issue 
identification  and  goal  formulation  were  isolated  from  any  of  the 
decision  processes  in  the  municipal  organization,  and,  in  consequence, 

reflected  the  biases  of  planners  on  the  team. 

Generation  of  Alternatives.  The  concept  of  an  alternative 
implies  the  description  of  a  state  other  than  the  existing  or  likely 
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future  one,  influenced  by  policies  other  than  current  ones. 

(1)  Method.  The  traditional  method  for  generating  alter¬ 
natives  is  to  identify  existing  policies  in  the  key  problem  areas,  and 
then  to  develop  a  range  of  alternatives  for  each  policy,  as  a  step 
towards  their  integration  into  scenarios.  In  the  Edmonton  case,  the 
alternatives  were  oriented  to  land  use  rather  than  policy.  For 
example,  the  scenarios  were  created  by  varying  four  factors  which  were 
considered  to  have  key  importance  to  the  set  of  land  use  issues:  pro¬ 
portion  of  total  residential  development  built  in  the  inner  city;  pro¬ 
portion  of  office  space  built  downtown;  suburban  densities;  and 
whether  or  not  the  staging  of  suburban  development  was  controlled  by 
the  city.  The  first  three  factors  were  static  in  the  sense  that  they 
were  output  rather  than  input,  or  policy,  oriented. 

Implementability  was  a  key  constraining  influence  upon  the 
generation  of  alternatives;  those  considered  to  be  not  feasible  were 
rejected  by  the  planning  team.  Here  was  an  opportunity  where  others 
in  the  department,  or  the  municipal  organization,  could  have  been 
involved  in  defining  what  was  politically  and  practically  possible, 
but  this  rarely  happened.  The  isolation  of  the  plan— making  unit 
meant  that  the  scope  of  alternatives  was  narrower  than  it  might  have 
been  had  the  team  had  greater  insights  into  the  tools  available,  or 
been  exposed  to  views  questioning  their  perceptions  of  feasibility. 

Some  policy  development  was  also  undertaken  in  conjunction  with 
the  four  land  use  factors.  But,  once  again,  shortage  of  time  dic¬ 
tated  that  the  work  was  done  in  isolation  from  the  rest  or  the  planning 
department,  the  citizen  participation  program,  or  the  mayor's  advisory 
committee,  and  meant  that  policies  were  narrow.  For  example,  the 
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possibility  of  decreasing  suburban  densities  was  rejected  as  being  too 
unrealistic  and  was  never  explored;  the  department  was  subsequently 
criticized  for  reaching  this  conclusion  without  first  confirming  its 
validity  with  groups  such  as  the  mayor’s  committee.  As  another 
instance,  thrs  committee  frequently  expressed  concern  with  the 
design  of  suburban  neighborhoods  in  the  city.  But  the  plan  team  did 
not  include  this  as  a  variable  in  its  work  on  policy  alternatives. 

(2)  Description  of  Alternatives.  The  first  growth  scenario 
was  named  "compact  city",  and  included  policies  for  higher  densities, 
mixed  use  commercial  centers  at  major  intersections,  decentralization 
of  employment,  and  the  staging  of  development.  To  justify  this 
scenario,  the  planning  team  relied  on  long  range  plans  prepared  for 
other  cities.  It  also  built  on  the  policy  directions  emerging  from 
other  work  in  the  planning  department:  special  area  plans,  such  as 
that  for  the  downtown;  neighborhood  plans;  and  the  special  studies 
undertaken  for  light  rail  transit  in  the  north-east  and  for  rail 
relocation  on  the  south  side.  Once  the  'compact"  scenario  was 
developed,  it  was  made  more  specific  by  developing  policies  for  each 
land  use  component.  This  provided  an  opportunity  for  creativity  on 
the  part  of  the  planner  involved. 

In  addition  to  the  policy  work,  the  scenario  was  defined  in 
quantitative  terms,  by  applying  the  total  amounts  of  projected  city 
growth  to  traffic  zones  across  the  city.  This  activity  was  required 
by  transportation  planners  to  link  the  scenario  to  a  traffic  model  for 
the  subsequent  evaluation  phase.  It  was  also  thought  it  would  produce 
targets  for  the  monitoring  program.  The  quantification  exercise 
followed  an  approach  similar  to  that  in  land  use  models,  using 
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indicators  such  as  land  availability,  accessibility,  and  historical 
trends.  The  task  was  onerous,  involving  numerous  iterations  to  match 
changes  for  traffic  zones  to  those  for  the  total  city.  In  retrospect, 
the  exercise  was  one  of  futility;  the  detailed  traffic  zone  data  were 
essentially  meaningless.  It  was  inappropriate  for  the  generality  of 
the  alternative,  or  given  the  accuracy  of  the  initial  information, 
and  certainly  of  no  assistance  for  monitoring. 

Only  two  other  scenarios  were  generated.  The  first,  a  trend 
scenario,  was  the  quantified  version  of  the  likely  future  if  existing 
policies  remained  unmodified;  the  second,  or  "concentrated"  scenario, 
was  a  more  intense  version  of  the  compact  option.  Both  required 
the  writing  of  policies  and  the  translating  of  forecasts  to  traffic 
zones.  The  process  of  generating  the  three  scenarios  and  defining 
them  quantitatively  took  approximately  five  months. 

(3)  Monitoring  Criteria  and  Implementation.  The  awareness  of 
the  need  to  implement  and  monitor  the  strategy  ultimately  selected 
influenced  the  process  of  generating  alternatives  in  one  key  way.  It 
was  expected  that  the  forecasts  would  be  used  to  monitor  the  urban 
system’s  movement,  but  it  was  realized  that  those  prepared  at  the 
traffic  zone  level  were  too  error-ridden  to  be  useful.  The  concept 
of  districts  therefore  evolved  as  a  way  of  both  implementing  the 
plan,  and  monitoring  development  at  a  smaller  than  city  scale. 

A  district  planning  program  was  to  continue  after  adoption  of 
the  1980  plan  (similar  to  the  never-implemented  provisions  of  the 
1971  plan),  with  an  objective  of  preparing  a  plan  for  each  district  to 
illustrate,  and  provide  for,  the  ramifications  of  general  plan  growth 
policies.  Each  of  the  three  strategies  was  therefore  applied  to  the 
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chosen  districts.  The  delimitation  of  these  districts  was  in  itself 
no  easy  task,  since  their  appropriate  number  and  size  were  related 
to  questions  of  planning  philosophy.  Ultimately,  if  the  district 
planning  program  is  implemented,  its  success  as  a  means  for  keeping 
the  general  plan  current  and  useful  in  decision-making  will  depend 
upon  how  much  support  there  is  for  the  boundaries  selected,  and  how 
workable  each  district  is.  Except  for  the  central  area,  districts 
are  heterogeneous,  combinations  of  older  and  growing  suburban  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  as  well  as  industrial  and  commercial  areas.  The  intention 
is  that  the  weighing  of  competing  interests  should  be  done  at  the 
district,  rather  than  city,  scale. 

Forecasts  of  the  key  variables  (population,  housing,  office 
and  retail  space,  industrial  land)  were  prepared  for  each  district  for 
each  growth  scenario,  using  a  stepdown  method  from  city-wide  forecasts. 
The  district  forecasts  were  to  form  the  basis  of  the  monitoring  system, 
which  would  track  development  and  population  trends  and  evaluate  them 
against  the  forecasts  of  the  scenario. 

(4)  Output.  The  main  published  document  describing  the  three 
growth  options  was  titled  "The  Edmonton  General  Plan  -  A  Citizen's 
Preview"  (February  1979) .  While  there  was  some  discussion  of  policy 
differences  among  the  three  growth  options,  the  major  emphasis  was  upon 
three  maps.  In  retrospect,  these  maps  were  confusing  in  that  the 
differences  among  the  options  could  not  be  detected  easily.  But,  more 
importantly,  they  created  a  static  view  of  the  concept  of  strategy,  a 
description  of  an  end  state,  rather  than  a  course  of  actions  to 
actively  shape  Edmonton's  future.  The  latter  view  was  reflected  more 
in  the  unpublished  internal  papers  which  described  the  options  in 
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detail. 

(5)  Conclusicns .  Several  comments  can  be  made  regarding  the 
alternatives . 

First,  in  many  ways  the  approach  employed  was  far  removed  from 
the  traditional  planning  process.  Alternatives  were  generated,  not 
from  goal  statements,  but  on  the  basis  of  relatively  intuitive  analysis 
of  the  causes  of  forecasted  problems.  Alternatives  were  prepared 
sequentially,  and  covered  a  relatively  narrow  range:  the  two  alter¬ 
natives  to  the  trend  scenario  were  more  similar  than  they  were  differ¬ 
ent,  both  to  each  other  and  to  the  trend.  It  was  also  unclear 
whether  the  "trend"  scenario  was  in  fact  the  trend,  or  whether  the 
"compact"  scenario  might  not  in  reality  be  the  trend.  Since  no  clear 
statement  of  existing  policy  was  ever  made,  and  since  the  quantitative 
definition  of  growth  options  entailed  considerable  manual  calculations, 
any  attempt  to  revise  the  forecasted  distribution  of  growth  will 
require  considerable  effort. 

Second,  the  growth  options  were  superficial,  for  several  ■ 
reasons:  time  constraints  prevented  detailed  development  of  policies; 
the  lack  of  a  model  to  generate  scenarios  prevented  complexity;  and 
there  was  too  little  information  on  factors  such  as  land  availability. 
Some  key  variables  (such  as  those  related  to  carrying  capacity)  were 
ignored,  whereas  others  (such  as  site  size)  were  analyzed  in  too 
much  detail  for  their  value  and  relevance.  In  other  words,  staff 

time  was  not  used  effectively. 

Third,  while  the  generation  process  differed  from  the  tra¬ 
ditional  models  requiring  a  comprehensive  range  of  alternatives,  it 
suffered  frcm  similar  attributes.  Principal  among  these  was  the  role 
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of  the  planning  team  as  expert,  remote  and  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  city  administration.  Other  staff,  notably  development  control 
personnel,  were  not  brought  into  the  process  to  advise  on  the  feasi¬ 
bility  and  implementability  of  the  different  options. 

Fourth,  the  lack  of  involvement  of  others  during  the  processes 
of  policy  development,  the  conceptualization  of  district  planning,  and 
the  development  of  criteria  for  monitoring  could  reduce  support  for 
the  planning  program  in  the  future  and  be  the  downfall  of  its  imple¬ 
mentation. 

Fifth,  the  monitoring  criteria  -  while  noteworthy  for  the 
fact  that  they  were  developed  in  the  first  place  -  are  deficient  in 
a  number  of  the  factors  identified  in  Chapter  4.  Primarily  these  can 
be  classified  as  "policy  management  data"  -  additional  information 
clarifying  the  purposes  which  the  indicator  is  measuring,  the  assump¬ 
tions  behind  policies,  and  levels  of  significance. 

Evaluation  of  Alternative  Strategies.  (1)  Methods.  Like 
the  generation  of  the  three  alternatives,  most  of  the  evaluation  was 
undertaken  by  the  planning  team,  with  little  contact  with  staff  in  the 
rest  of  the  organization.  The  three  strategies  were  evaluated  intui¬ 
tively,  according  to  a  set  of  criteria  which  had  been  developed  without 
explicit  reference  to  the  goals  and  objectives  developed  for  the  plan. 
Because  of  this,  there  were  some  discrepancies  between  goals  underlying 
the  evaluation  criteria  and  those  underlying  the  issues  identified 
earlier.  For  example,  one  of  the  evaluation  criteria  was  the  price  of 
land;  however,  the  goal  of  minimizing  increases  in  land  prices  had  not 
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The  three  strategies  were  circulated  to  other  departments  for 
their  evaluation.  Most  found  this  to  be  a  difficult  task:  the 
similarity  of  many  of  the  policies  among  the  three  strategies  meant 
that  there  was  no  real  choice;  and  some  departments  focussed  too  much 
on  the  detailed  traffic  zone  forecasts  rather  than  upon  the  policy 
issues.  The  net  result  was  a  generally  non-commital  view  of  the  plan 
strategy:  no  major  objections  were  voiced,  but  neither  was  there  over¬ 
whelming  support.  Beneath  many  of  the  responses  lay  the  suspicion  that 
other  departments  viewed  the  exercise  as  meaningless,  and  that  the 
plan,  when  adopted,  would  have  no  real  impact. 

For  two  key  areas,  municipal  water  and  sewer  services,  and 
transportation,  the  planning  team  attempted  to  prepare  a  detailed 
quantitative  impact  assessment  of  the  three  scenarios.  However,  the 
project  was  doomed  to  failure,  through  a  combination  of  insufficient 
information  and  communication  problems.  For  example,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  determine  the  costs  to  the  water  and  drainage  system  posed  by 
density  increases  in  the  already  developed  parts  of  the  city.  But  it 
appeared  that  such  cost  estimates  could  be  prepared  only  if  very 
detailed  information  were  provided  -  almost  to  the  level  of  individual 
projects.  It  proved  to  be  impossible  to  identify  the  "carrying 
capacity"  of  the  existing  network,  so  no  estimate  could  be  made  of  the 

additional  construction  required. 

The  attempt  to  evaluate  the  transportation  impacts  proved 
equally  frustrating.  The  evaluative  model  required  that  the  growth 
strategy  be  translated  into  detailed  distributions,  even  if  such  data 
were  purely  guesswork  -  which  they  were  to  a  considerable  extent.  It 
was  difficult  to  place  much  credence  in  the  consequent  results. 
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Another  problem  lay  with  many  of  the  assumptions  of  the  transportation 
model,  for  example,  the  use  of  1971  data  on  home /workplace  relation¬ 
ships  and  modal  split  for  forecasts.  Not  only  were  these  assumptions 
questionable  in  the  view  of  planners,  but  they  carried  the  implication 
that  the  model  could  not  be  used  to  assess  the  impact  of  decentraliz¬ 
ation  of  office  employment  on  transportation  congestion. 

Both  of  these  evaluation  attempts  failed,  at  least  in  part, 
due  to  communication  difficulties  between  groups  with  completely 
different  perspectives.  The  planner's  perspective  was  general  and  did 
not  require  significant  accuracy  from  the  responses  of  other  depart¬ 
ments.  The  primary  concern  was  with  the  relative  magnitude  of  relation¬ 
ships.  But,  it  was  difficult  to  convey  this  requirement  to  people 
whose  jobs  revolved  around  engineering  cost  estimates  for  budgeting 
purposes,  and  who  therefore  were  not  prepared  to  commit  themselves 
without  knowing  the  detailed  planning  forecasts. 

This  problem  of  communication  between  generalist  and  technical 
specialist  is  a  major  one  inhibiting  ''organizational  learning",  and  is 
particularly  relevant  for  implementation  and  monitoring.  The  challenge 
lies  in  asking  the  right  questions,  building  trust  and  confidence 
between  the  parties  involved,  and  providing  mutual  help.  Such  con¬ 
ditions  only  develop  after  a  lengthy  working  relationship,  which  was 

not  the  case  with  the  Edmonton  plan. 

(2)  Output.  A  preliminary  evaluation  was  outlined  in  the 

"Citizen's  Preview",  mentioned  earlier.  Other  than  this,  no  evaluative 
reports  were  written.  Some  file  correspondence  and  notes  to  file 
mentioned  evaluation  of  specific  components,  but  these  were  never 
synthesized  into  one  report.  It  was  only  in  the  "Preamble"  to  the 
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plan  that  an  evaluation  was  written,  in  the  form  of  a  justification 
of  the  growth  strategy. 

(3)  Conclusions.  The  evaluation  process  was  probably  the 
greatest  weakness  of  the  plan  review,  a  not  uncommon  feature  of  long 
range  planning  exercises  (Boyce  et  al,  1970,  p.  93).  Insufficient 
time  was  available  to  undertake  a  sound  evaluation,  and  insufficient 
causal  information  existed  to  enable  assessment  of  the  real  impacts 
of  plan  policies.  Evaluation  criteria  were  intuitive,  and  not 
consciously  linked  with  objectives  selected  earlier.  Since  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  obtain  political  commitment  on  objectives  and  eval¬ 
uation  criteria,  the  results  lacked  authority. 

Similarly,  because  the  plan  team  did  not  have  an  understanding 
of  political  priorities,  resources  were  not  utilized  as  effectively 
as  they  might  have  been.  For  example,  city  council  eventually  rejected 
the  downtown  housing  emphasis  of  the  plan,  diluting  the  policy  to 
"downzone"  parts  of  the  central  area.  If  the  plan  team  had  confirmed 
objectives  with  the  council  earlier,  this  situation  might  have  been 
avoided.  Furthermore,  less  time  might  have  been  spent  evaluating 
hypothetical  detailed  scenarios  and  more  on  establishing  linkages  with 
implementation  and  monitoring  or  on  broader  policy  analysis. 

Another  factor  was  the  lack  of  predictive  ability  to  assess 
the  impact  of  alternatives.  This  deficiency  is  endemic  to  land  use 
and  policy  analysis,  and  means  that  monitoring  systems  and  theory 
research  are  critical,  the  former  to  feed  back  information  on  the 
effects  of  policy,  the  latter  to  develop  improved  theories  about  the 

interrelationships  of  policy  and  market. 

Policy  Development.  The  evaluation  identified  the  compact 
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scenario  as  the  preferred  growth  option,  and  policy  development  for 
the  plan  strategy  then  advanced  to  a  more  detailed  level.  A  number  of 
policy  areas  -  river  valley,  environmental  protection,  historic 
preservation,  urban  design  -  were  included  in  the  plan  out  of  concern 
that  it  be  comprehensive  in  its  coverage,  rather  than  because  they 
were  considered  crucial  to  the  growth  strategy.  The  most  difficult 
question  at  this  stage  (spring  1979)  was  how  specific  the  plan 
policies  should  be.  In  some  sections,  such  as  residential  and 
commercial  development,  guidelines  were  extremely  specific  and  provided 
detailed  directions  for  the  land  use  bylaw.  For  example,  density 
guidelines  were  stated  linking  the  form  of  development  to  factors 
such  as  distance  from  intersections.  In  other  parts,  policies  would 
require  interpretation  before  a  development  control  officer  could  use 
them  to  review  an  application.  Subsequent  criticism  by  the  mayor's 
committee  was  to  note  the  inconsistency  in  depth  of  policy  throughout 
the  plan:  the  group  complained  that  the  plan  was  both  too  general, 
and  too  specific  and  rigid  (report  of  November  1979). 

The  policy  development  activities  led  to  the  preparation  of 
"policy  reports"  in  each  area;  these  gave  background  information  and 
reviewed  the  key  issues,  outlined  the  policies  developed,  and  provided 
an  explanation  or  rationale  for  each.  The  policy  reports  later  became 
Volume  II  of  the  plan,  with  policies  themselves  extracted  and  inte¬ 
grated  into  Volume  I. 

Role  of  the  Community  in  Policy  Development.  Community  comment 
on  the  plan  was  obtained  in  two  ways :  first,  through  a  citizen 
participation  process,  and  second,  through  the  committee  created  by 
the  mayor  to  advise  him  on  the  plan. 
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(1)  Citizen  Participation.  The  citizen  participation 
process  had  been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion  and  development 
since  spring  1977.  However,  the  delays  caused  by  the  disagreements 
over  the  authority  of  the  plan  team,  and  the  questioning  of  planning 
department  competence,  influenced  the  citizen  participation  program 
more  than  any  other  activity  in  the  plan  exercise.  By  September  1978 
almost  no  work  had  actually  been  done,  with  few  contacts  established 
outside  the  planning  department.  Given  the  spring  1979  deadline,  the 
most  that  could  be  hoped  for  was  a  program  emphasizing  information 
exchange:  plan  preparation  was  required  to  take  place  simultaneously 
with,  and  often  in  advance  of,  citizen  participation.  The  following 
features  characterized  the  program. 

(a)  An  outside  agency  (the  Edmonton  Social  Planning 
Council)  was  retained  to  execute  the  program.  This  agency,  it  was 
thought,  would  understand  the  activities  necessary  for  constructive 
citizen  participation.  'To  improve  the  program’s  credibility,  it  was 
not  managed  by  the  planning  department.  Instead,  a  volunteer 
"citizens’  management  team"  was  formed,  on  which  planning  department 

staff  sat  as  representatives. 

(b)  The  majority  of  funds  was  spent  on  information 

packaging.  A  public  relations  firm  was  retained  to  advise  on  contents 
and  format  for  issue  papers  and  the  citizen’s  preview.  These  documents 
were  released  in  February  and  March  1979  and  were  made  available  at 
libraries,  shopping  centres,  and  "information  exchanges’ .  These  last 
were  meetings  intended  to  give  citizens  a  basic  understanding  or  the 
general  plan  and  the  citizen  participation  process. 

(c)  In  April  and  May  1979  a  series  of  two-evening 
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workshops  was  held  across  the  city.  These  workshops  used  a  simulation 
game,  based  on  AIDA,  the  policy  analysis  approach  stressing  the  inter¬ 
connectedness  of  decision  areas.  On  the  first  evening,  citizens  were 
challenged  to  think  about  how  Edmonton  could  accommodate  growth  without 
detrimental  effect  upon  the  values  they  considered  important.  The 
scenarios  developed  through  this  simulation  game  were  then  discussed 
on  the  second  evening  to  clarify  rationale  and  values.  The  workshops 
used  the  three  planning  department  options  outlined  in  the  citizen's 
preview  for  information,  but  it  was  made  explicitly  clear  that  dis¬ 
cussion  need  not  be  constrained  by  them. 

(d)  The  social  planning  council  then  integrated  all  the 
material  which  it  had  collected  during  the  workshops  and  presented  the 
planning  department  with  a  report  on  the  program  (June  1979) .  The 
report  contained  two  main  sections:  a  summary  of  values  expressed 
during  the  meetings ,  and  a  summary  of  the  alternative  scenarios  which  . 
had  been  developed.  This  report  was  the  first  and  only  opportunity 
for  the  planning  department  to  assimilate  the  concerns  of  citizens  and 
adjust  the  plan. 

(e)  A  "report  back"  by  the  planning  department  (September 
1979)  ,  released  at  the  same  time  as  the  plan,  commented  on  the  citizen 
views  and  explained  how  the  department  would  deal  with  them.  The 
report  included  whether  or  not  the  plan  dealt  with  a  particular 
issue,  whether  the  plan  was  to  be  adjusted  or  not,  and  the  degree  of 
coincidence  between  citizen  recommendations  and  plan  policies.  In 
general,  the  comments  received  by  the  city  were  consistent  with  the 
direction  of  the  plan.  The  "report  back"  claims  that  "the  main  thrust 
of  the  plan  is  basically  in  tune  with  the  values  of  the  community  ,  and 
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it  appears  that  no  policies  were  revised  as  a  result  of  the  citizen 
input . 

(f)  A  series  of  "evaluation  workshops"  was  held  after  the 
plan’s  release  in  September  1979,  to  explain  the  plan,  help  citizens 
evaluate  it,  and  assist  them  in  preparing  submissions  to  city  council 
at  the  public  hearing  which  would  be  held  on  the  bylaw. 

(g)  The  public  hearings  themselves  were  the  final  element  in 
the  process,  held  from  December  1979  to  January  1980. 

Given  the  extremely  short  time  available,  much  activity  was 
generated  by  the  social  planning  council  management  team:  press 
coverage  and  television  programs;  an  "I  Love  Edmonton"  day;  and 
contact  with  a  number  of  special  interest  groups  such  as  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  community  groups,  and  the  Urban  Development  Institute. 

Some  exchange  of  information  and  views  occurred,  and  the  social 
planning  council  evaluative  report  noted  that  the  program  achieved  most 
of  its  objectives  relating  to  communication,  dissemination  of  infor¬ 
mation,  and  creating  awareness  that  options  for  the  future  exist.  The 
program  was  perhaps  most  successful  as  a  community  development  process  - 
the  involvement  of  a  large  number  of  citizen  volunteers  in  its  manage¬ 
ment  and  execution;  the  generation  of  ideas  such  as  the  I  Love 
Edmonton”  day  in  which  thousands  of  school  children  talked  about 
Edmonton’s  future;  and  the  use  of  the  simulation  game  by  the  school 
systems . 

The  weaknesses  in  the  program  stemmed  from  the  time  problem, 
the  simulation  game  in  the  workshops  was  not  as  useful  as  it  could  have 
been  had  citizens  had  more  information  about  existing  policies,  the 
feasibility  of  alternative  policies,  and  cause-effect  relationships. 
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Second,  despite  the  press  coverage,  only  400  citizens  attended  the 
meetings  in  all.  A  program  with  more  time  could  have  worked  with 
existing  groups,  using  the  networks  already  in  existence  to  reach  more 
people.  This  latter  way  of  approaching  citizens  would  also  have 
resulted  in  deeper  insights,  and  momentum  could  have  carried  on  to 
the  plan  monitoring  program.  As  it  was,  the  participation  program 
lost  its  spirit;  aside  from  the  social  planning  council  itself  which 
remained  interested,  other  community  groups  -  which  could  have  been 
useful  monitors  of  the  plan  -  lost  contact  with  the  process.  The 
final  -  and  perhaps  most  important  -  weakness  of  the  program  was  its 
minimal  impact  upon  the  plan.  The  fact  that  no  significant  differences 
emerged  between  the  views  of  planners  and  those  of  citizens  suggests 
that  issues  and  values  were  discussed  at  too  high  a  level  of  generality 
to  bring  forth  the  plurality  of  interests  which  undoubtedly  exists  in 
Edmonton. 

(2)  The  Mayor's  Advisory  Committee.  While  the  social  planning 
council's  evaluation  of  its  involvement  in  the  general  plan  process 
was  positive,  that  by  the  mayor’s  committee  was  not.  In  its  final 
report  (November  1979)  ,  the  committee  made  clear  that  it  was  disap¬ 
pointed  both  with  the  role  it  had  played  with  respect  to  plan  prepar¬ 
ation  and  with  the  plan  itself.  During  the  planning  process  there 
were  continuing  disagreements  between  the  committee  and  the  planning 
department  as  to  an  appropriate  direction  for  the  general  plan,  and  a 
discord  which  developed  into  a  lack  of  trust  was  never  erased. 

Those  of  us  in  the  planning  department  who  worked  with  the 
committee  found  it  a  frustrating  experience.  Clearly,  the  members 
were  dissatisfied  with  many  of  the  policies  and  procedures  of  the 
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department,  and  believed  the  general  plan  to  be  perpetuating  them. 

But  it  was  difficult  to  understand  from  them  the  precise  nature  of 
their  concerns.  The  centralization  of  planning  seemed  uppermost  -  but 
even  this  was  never  well-defined :  it  was  unclear  whether  decentraliz¬ 
ation  referred  to  municipal  government,  or  to  physical  planning 
policies,  or  to  the  autonomy  of  municipalities  on  Edmonton's  boundary. 
Two  quotes  demonstrate  the  difficulties  faced  by  planners  in  inter¬ 
preting  the  comments  of  the  committee:  these  are  in  relation  to  the 
group's  views  on  the  social  element  of  the  plan. 

Assessment  of  traditional  planning  practices  shows  the  Plan 
to  have  a  lack  of  understanding  of  what  planning  could  be,  how 
people  live,  how  land  is  developed  and  how  utilitieas  are  put 
in  place.  The  plan  talks  of  efficient  government  and  annex¬ 
ation  as  though  there  was  only  one  alternative.  When  it  comes 
to  a  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  STRATEGY,  the  issue  is  avoided  in  favor 
of  further  study  (Strategy  16,  page  19  -  21).  One  wonders 
where  people  fit  into  this  Plan. 


(Point  No.  2,  Page  7, 
November  1979  report) 

But  then,  in  commenting  on  the  policies  respecting  "human  development 
and  social  services",  the  committee  says: 

In  recognizing  the  social  and  human  impact  of  plans  and 
service  delivery,  the  General  Plan  has  attempted  to  piecemeal  a 
program  guideline  within  the  document.  If  we  are  truly  to  effect 
district  planning,  then  let  the  formation  of  human  development 
and  social  services  objectives  and  guidelines  evolve  from  the 
district  planning  structure  and  concept  as  opposed  to  a  cursory 
identification  and  solution  section  within  the  General  Plan. 

(Point  No.  1,  Page  27, 
November  1979  report) 

Similar  kinds  of  contradictions  can  be  found  in  many  of  the  advisory 
reports  from  the  committee.  Ultimately,  once  again,  the  problem  was  a 
communication  one.  Here  was  a  ready-made  opportunity  for  "mutual 
learning"  to  take  place,  and  yet  a  common  ground  could  not  be  found. 
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The  conclusion  must  be,  therefore,  that  the  committee  had  little 
direct  impact  on  the  plan  contents  or  format.  Nevertheless,  a  number 
of  the  individual  members  had  views  similar  to  those  of  the  plan  team, 
for  example,  with  respect  to  the  importance  of  monitoring. 

Implementation  and  Monitoring  Procedures 

The  foregoing  sections  have  reviewed  in  detail  the  various 
activities  of  the  plan-making  process  relating  to  policy  development. 
The  other  major  component  to  examine  is  that  of  implementation  and 
monitoring.  The  analytic  criteria  are  vague,  defined  only  in  such 
terms  as  whether  the  process  of  preparing  the  plan  built  trust  and 
cooperation;  the  use  of  action  research;  the  establishment  of  infor¬ 
mation  pools  and  flows;  and,  the  consideration  given  to  organizational 
structures  for  implementation  and  monitoring. 

Implementation.  Activities  to  ensure  plan  implementation  were 
directed  towards  two  areas:  first,  the  nature  and  contents  of  plan 
statements  to  direct  programs  such  as  land  use  control;  and,  second, 
developing  linkages  between  plan  policies  and  means  of  implementation. 

(1)  Land  use  control.  Four  methods  were  identified  for  plan 
imDlementat ion:  district  plans  (described  below  separately);  area 

redevelopment  plans;  area  structure  plans;  and  the  land  use  bylaw. 
Preparations  were  already  underway  for  a  new  land  use  bylaw,  for 
adopting  plans  for  older  neighborhoods  as  area  redevelopment  plans, 
and  for  adopting  area  structure  plans  for  new  neighborhoods.  General 
plan  team  members  hoped  that  the  plan  could  outline  some  specific 
directions  for  these  three  instruments,  and  that  the  statements  would 
be  prepared  by  other  sections,  who  had  more  detailed  understanding  ol 
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them.  A  number  of  meetings  were  held  with  staff  from  these  units; 
however,  most  of  the  policy  statements  were  prepared  by  general  plan 
staff  in  the  end.  The  general  plan  document  just  did  not  have  the 
support  required  to  elicit  major  commitments  of  time  and  effort  on 
the  part  of  others. 

The  plan  statements  pertaining  to  area  redevelopment  and  struc¬ 
ture  plans  outlined  the  circumstances  under  which  each  instrument  should 
be  used,  and  the  desirable  contents  of  the  plans.  The  area  redevel¬ 
opment  plan  is  required  to  indicate  "the  location,  timing  and  form  of 
development,  consistent  with  the  policies  of  the  General  Municipal  Plan 
and  any  District  Plan  regarding  transportation  objectives,  urban 
environmental  design  objectives,  and  park  space  allocation  objectives" 
(policy  17. B. 4).  A  similar  statement  is  made  for  area  structure  plans 
(policy  17 . C .5) . 

The  plan  makes  explicit  that  the  land  use  bylaw  is  also  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  an  instrument  of  implementation,  and  under  the  authority 
of  the  plan  (a  different  interpretation  from  the  planning  act) .  The 
land  use  bylaw  program  is  given  clear  directions  to  incorporate  rele¬ 
vant  provisions  of  the  plan,  such  as  the  residential  and  commercial 

density  guidelines  mentioned  earlier. 

(2)  District  planning.  The  concept  of  district  planning,  and 
its  importance  to  the  plan,  changed  during  the  preparation  period. 
Initially,  district  planning  was  perceived  as  a  way  of  ensuring  that 
individual  neighborhood  plans  were  not  prepared  in  isolation  from 
each  other,  or  without  reference  to  the  role  played  by  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  in  the  city  as  a  whole.  But,  although  this  was  not  forgotten, 
district  planning  gradually  came  to  encompass  other  functions,  chiefly 
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its  potential  role  in  implementing  the  general  plan  and  in  formalizing 
citizen  participation  in  the  planning  process.  The  preparation  of 
district  plans,  it  was  argued,  would  create,  first,  a  mechanism  to 
apply  long  range  strategic  policies  in  development  decision-making; 
and,  second,  an  opportunity  for  citizen  involvement  in  development 
decisions  at  a  level  more  meaningful  than  the  city-wide  general  plan, 
but  not  so  localized  that  interest  groups  could  become  '’parochial". 

As  this  concept  developed,  it  became  apparent  that  it  was  the 
most  "visible"  of  the  general  plan’s  proposals,  and  of  greatest 
political  interest.  Consequently,  a  conscious  decision  was  made  to  use 
the  district  planning  proposal  to  promote  the  plan.  In  retrospect,  the 
wisdom  of  the  move  can  be  questioned.  While  the  visibility  of  the 
plan  was  increased,  and  there  was  considerable  debate  on  the  merits 
of  district  planning  and  the  size  and  number  of  districts,  the  growth 
management  aspects  and  development  strategy  of  the  plan  were  not 
debated . 

The  development  of  the  district  planning  program  occurred  in 
relative  isolation  from  other  branches  in  the  department,  especially 
those  affected  most  greatly,  the  neighborhood  and  area  planning  units. 
Some  early  papers  had  been  authored,  but  these  were  never  discussed 
with  other  branches  in  the  department,  due,  once  again,  to  the  changes 
which  took  place  in  the  plan  project  over  the  summer  of  1978.  The  work 
which  was  used  in  the  plan  was  not  formally  circulated  to  other 
branches  in  the  department,  nor  discussed  with  them,  until  the  plan 

itself  was  circulated  in  the  spring  of  1979. 

A  final  point  respecting  the  process  in  which  the  ideas  for 

developed  relates  to  one  mostly  unintended 


district  planning  were 
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consequence.  Since  it  was  perceived  as  a  link  between  the  general 
plan  and  neighborhood  plans,  a  number  of  neighborhood-level  contro¬ 
versies  were  set  aside  for  resolution  in  the  district  planning  process, 
rather  than  in  the  general  plan.  Not  only  was  this  anticlimactic  for 
those  who  had  hoped  the  general  plan  would  "solve"  all  problems,  but  it 
also  means  that  the  general  plan  will  result  in  a  number  of  follow-up 
studies,  as  well  as  the  district  planning  program  itself.  All  in  all, 
district  planning  has  meant  the  creation  of  thirty-six  new  positions 
(as  of  the  summer  of  1981) ,  although  the  net  increase  to  the  department 
is  not  this  high,  since  some  positions  in  neighborhood  and  area  planning 
are  being  dissolved. 

(3)  Program  Directions.  Because  of  the  unwillingness  of 
others  in  the  city  administration  to  become  involved  in  the  project, 
activities  such  as  defining  feasibility  of  strategies  -  which  should 
have  been  done  in  concert  with  others  -  remained  a  team  exercise.  And, 
therefore,  when  the  time  came  to  develop  programs  to  implement  the 
strategy,  the  project  planners  suffered  from  inadequate  knowledge  and 
understanding.  While  the  fact  that  the  plan  contained  program  linkages 
is  noteworthy  in  itself,  nevertheless  the  descriptions  of  programs 
remained  necessarily  general. 

The  plan  preparation  exercise  was  not  carried  out  in  total 
isolation  of  course.  At  various  times  during  the  process,  drafts  had 
been  circulated  to  all  other  departments,  as  was  the  normal  procedure. 
The  comments  received  tended  to  be  neutral,  and  focussed  more  on  random 
specific  remarks  than  on  the  overall  substance  and  direction  of  the 
plan.  This  can  be  attributed  in  part  to  its  magnitude  and  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  quick  assimilation,  but  also  to  the  lack  of  prior  involvement 
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of  the  other  departments. 

The  contacts  with  the  water  and  sanitation  department,  and 
the  transportation  department,  have  been  mentioned  in  conjunction 
with  evaluation.  These  were  also  key  to  implementation:  while  the 
general  plan  (because  of  the  limited  amount  of  suburban  land  remaining 
within  city  limits)  did  not  focus  on  suburban  expansion  and  staging  of 
utility  extensions,  it  did  deal  considerably  with  redevelopment  in  older 
areas  of  the  city.  This  redevelopment  might  frequently  require 
upgrading  of  sewer  and  water  mains;  therefore,  the  capital  budget  must 
accomplish  this.  Similarly,  the  transportation  plan  must  reflect  a 
strategy  consistent  with  the  land  use  policies  of  the  general  plan. 

In  an  early  draft,  the  general  plan  outlined  some  priorities  for  transit 
and  roadways  construction,  but  these  were  deleted  by  the  transportation 
planning  branch  as  being  too  specific.  In  the  end,  neither  the  water 
and  sewer. nor  the  transportation  capital  budgets  was  influenced  by  the 
plan.  If  it  is  to  exercise  any  control  now,  it  must  do  so  through  the 
annual  budget  preparation  and  review  process. 

The  plan  team’s  early  hope  that  the  corporate  planning  office 
could  help  in  generating  support  for  plan  implementation  never  really 
materialized.  Certainly  a  few  meetings  were  held,  to  discuss  the 
general  nature  of  the  linkage  between  the  five-year  "local  policy  plan 
produced  annually  by  the  office  and  the  general  municipal  plan. 

However,  the  substance  of  the  general  plan’s  proposed  policies  was 
rarely,  if  ever,  discussed,  nor  capital  programs  to  implement  them. 

The  most  success  in  coordination  was  achieved  with  respect  to  popu¬ 
lation  forecasts  (which  were  prepared  individually  by  different  depart¬ 
ments),  since  the  plan  team  was  able  to  utilize  the  authority 
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of  the  corporate  planning  office  to  transmit  information  of  its  own 
to  other  departments. 

Monitoring.  Up  to  September  1978  two  attempts  were  made  to 
develop  programs  which  would  be  useful  for  plan  monitoring:  neither 
was  successful.  The  first  was  the  establishment  of  a  data  file  on 
building  permits  issued  in  Edmonton  over  the  previous  ten  years,  with 
the  intention  that  this  would  then  be  kept  up  to  date  to  provide  use¬ 
ful  monitoring  information.  Unfortunately,  the  project  proved  more 
difficult  than  anticipated:  building  permits  were  inconsistent,  and 
often  only  partial  information  was  available.  These  problems  meant 
that  the  accuracy  of  the  file  came  to  be  questioned,  and  it  subse¬ 
quently  fell  into  disuse.  One  of  the  underlying  issues  was  the  degree 
of  accuracy  required  in  planning  information:  for  some  decisions, 
partial  information  may  be  better,  than  no  information  at  all. 

The  second  project  was  the  exploration  of  the  feasibility  and 
value  of  establishing  a  land  use  model.  This,  it  was  thought,  would 
be  useful  for  testing  the  impacts  of  different  land  use  policy  options, 
would  improve  the  accuracy  of  forecasts  of  land  absorption  and  develop¬ 
ment  patterns,  and  could  make  transportation  modelling  more  effective. 
The  project  resulted  in  a  report  (June  1977)  recommending  the  adoption 
of  the  system  used  in  Calgary,  which  it  was  concluded  could  be  effec¬ 
tively  developed  in  Edmonton  with  minimal  resource  input.  However, 
because  of  the  various  delays  suffered  by  the  general  plan  from 
September  1977  onwards,  the  proposal  was  never  implemented.  Further¬ 
more,  the  potential  value  of  such  a  model  came  to  be  questioned;  the 
view  was  that  it  should  be  reexamined  as  part  of  tne  monitoring  program. 

After  the  September  1978  report  to  city  council,  most  work  to 
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establish  monitoring  processes  was  postponed  until  after  the  plan’s 
approval.  It  is  only  now  (summer  1981)  that  developmental  work  is 
being  undertaken  on  the  nature  and  scope  of  monitoring;  this  is 
reviewed  in  the  following  chapter. 

Plan  Finalization  and  Approval 

The  Product.  The  general  plan  submitted  to  city  council  com¬ 
prised  two  volumes,  totalling  approximately  400  pages.  The  plan  team 
attempted  to  minimize  the  difficulty  of  absorbing  this  amount  of 
material  by  structuring  the  plan  in  succeeding  levels  of  specificity. 
Volume  I  contained  five  parts,  arranged  as  follows: 

I.  Preamble.  A  summary  of  the  key  elements  of  the  plan  in  an 
eighteen  point  growth  strategy,  and  the  justification  for  each  of 
these  elements  (24  pages) . 

II.  The  growth  strategy.  The  main  objectives  and  policies  of 
the  plan,  in  four  sections,  dealing  with  the  role  of  the  city  in  the 
Edmonton  region;  the  key  components  of  the  development  strategy; 
district  planning;  and  citizen  participation.  It  is  in  this  part  that 
the  skeleton  of  the  plan  was  laid  out,  including  the  growth  strategy 
map  (a  general  map  produced  at  a  large  scale)  (35  pages). 

III.  Growth  components.  Detailed  objectives  and  policies  for 
specific  land  use  types  and  development  themes.  Topics  covered  include 
residential;  commercial;  industrial;  transportation,  utilities,  parks, 
river  valley;  natural  environment;  human  development  and  social 
services;  the  region  and  annexation;  urban  design,  and  historic 
preservation.  This  part  contains  the  "meat"  of  the  plan'  adding  to 
the  skeleton  laid  out  in  the  previous  part  (approximately  100  pages). 
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IV.  Implementation.  This  part  contains  the  statements  linking 
the  general  plan  to  the  land  use  control  mechanisms,  summarizes  the 
programs  necessary  for  its  implementation,  and  outlines  the  provisions 
for  monitoring.  As  in  most  plans,  it  is  short  (25  pages). 

V.  Definitions.  This  part  is  self-explanatory:  as  many 
technical  terms  as  possible  are  defined  (6  pages). 

Volume  II  contains  the  policy  reports,  fifteen  altogether. 

Each  gives  background  explanation  of  the  issues  leading  to  the  policies 
developed,  further  detail,  and  a  statement  of  rationale.  This  is  the 
most  detailed  section  of  the  plan,  and  was  intended  as  a  resource 
document . 

The  format  of  the  plan  attempted  to  overcome  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  had  been  experienced  with  the  1971  plan.  First,  the  hier¬ 
archical  structure  was  intended  to  improve  readability:  it  was  hoped 
that  a  person  wishing  only  an  overview  could  read  either  Part  I,  or 
Parts  I  and  II,  and  obtain  a  quick  understanding  of  the  plan's  contents. 
A  key  word  system  in  the  page  margins  was  also  for  this  purpose. 

Second,  the  plan  was  structured  so  that  objectives  and  policies  were 
connected.  Furthermore,  as  mentioned  earlier,  each  policy  was  linked 
to  an  implementing  program,  which  x^as  identified  in  the  plan.  These 
were  then  summarized  in  a  table  in  the  implementation  chapter.  These 
changes  were  all  intended  to  help  plan  implementation  occur.  Finally, 
the  plan  contained  a  cross-referencing  system  so  that  amendments  to 
interrelated  policies  could  be  made  easily. 

Plan  Approval.  A  draft  plan  was  completed  by  hay  1979,  but 
the  planning  department  received  approval  to  delay  its  release  until 
fall.  Citizen  participation  would  be  more  effective  at  this  time,  and 
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the  plan  could  be  polished".  The  stages  in  plan  approval  were 
therefore  as  follows: 

September  11,  1979.  The  draft  plan  was  submitted  to  city 
council  for  information  and  released  for  public  discussion.  As  part 
of  the  citizen  participation  program,  the  social  planning  council 
then  sponsored  a  series  of  meetings  to  assist  people  in  preparing 
briefs  for  the  hearings  on  the  plan. 

December  5,  1979.  The  plan  was  given  first  reading  as  Bylaw 
5773  by  city  council  and  referred  to  the  public  affairs  committee 
for  hearings. 

January  and  February  1980.  The  public  hearings  were  conducted 
by  the  committee.  As  expected,  the  district  planning  concept  received 
the  most  comment  from  citizens.  Concern  was  expressed  that  it  might 
supplant  neighborhood  plannning  and  reduce  the  responsiveness  of 
the  municipal  government.  In  addition,  the  development  community 
criticized  the  provisions  of  the  plan  with  respect  to  housing  in  the 
downtown. 

March  10,  1980.  First  reading  was  struck  by  city  council. 

This  was  not  due  to  any  concern  with  the  plan  itself,  but  to  a 
question  of  council  procedure.  At  issue  was  the  fact  that  not  all 
the  aldermen  had  been  present  during  all  of  the  hearings,  and  therefore 
were  not  eligible  to  vote.  A  similar  fate  awaited  the  land  use  bylaw, 

which  was  before  council  at  the  same  time. 

May  26,  1980.  First  reading  of  the  new  general  municipal  plan 
bylaw  (Bylaw  6000).  The  planning  department  had  used  the  opportunity 
to  make  some  changes  in  the  plan,  mostly  to  clarify  minor  incon¬ 
sistencies.  It  could  not  deal  with  the  substance  of  the  criticisms  at 
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the  earlier  hearing,  since  legally  it  had  not  occurred.  The  bylaw  was 
once  again  referred  to  the  public  affairs  committee. 
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June  1980.  The  public  hearing  was  re-conducted. 

July  4,  1980.  City  council  gave  second  and  third  readings  to 
Bylaw  6000.  The  only  major  change  to  the  plan  was  in  response  to  the 
pressures  brought  to  bear  on  the  downtown  section.  The  final  plan 
was  much  less  forceful  in  its  statements  on  the  need  for  downtown 
housing,  and  did  not  give  directions  to  the  land  use  bylaw.  District 
planning  was  approved,  with  the  addition  of  the  concept  of  sub¬ 
districts,  to  placate  those  who  felt  that  six  districts  were  too  few 
and  too  large. 

Summary 

This  section  provides  a  summary  overview  of  the  allocation  of 
resources  among  the  various  planning  activities,  in  terms  of  staff, 
budget  and  time. 

Staff.  Table  1  shows  that,  from  the  early  proposal  stage  in 
June  1975  to  September  1979  and  the  release  of  the  draft  plan, 
approximately  31  man-years  (375  man-months)  were  devoted  to  plan 
preparation.  Up  until  September  1977  an  estimated  two  to  three  man- 
years  were  spent;  then,  from  September  197/  to  September  1979,  a  staff 
varying  between  thirteen  and  fifteen  worked  on  the  plan. 

The  two  largest  tasks,  absorbing  nearly  half  of  the  staff  resources, 
were  the  technical  ones:  the  analysis  of  trends  and  the  development  of 
forecasts  absorbed  over  one-quarter  of  the  team  effort;  the  technical  wort 
for  the  preparation  of  the  growth  strategy  another  sixth.  By  contrast, 
the  development  of  policies  absorbed  only  a  little  over  ten  percent. 
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Table  1 


Allocation  of  Staff  Time  by  Activity  in  the  Edmonton 
General  Plan  Review,  to  September  1979 


Activity 

Man- 

Percent 

Months 

Total 

Managerial 

31.0 

8.3 

Coordination  of  technical  work 

31.0 

8.3 

Technical  analysis  and  forecasts 

104.0 

27.7 

Growth  strategy  preparation  and 
evaluation 

61.0 

16.3 

Policy  preparation 

42.0 

11.2 

Monitoring  processes  (prior  to 
September  1978) 

24.0 

6 . 4 

Citizen  participation 

24.0 

6.4 

Clerical 

36.0 

9.6 

Drafting 

22.0 

5.9 

TOTAL 

375.0 

100.0 

Notes:  1.  The  allocation  is  based  on  generalized  statements  of 

position  responsibilities,  and  the  dates  when  these 
positions  were  filled,  up  to  September  1979. 


2.  Only  staff  directly  employed  on  the  general  municipal  plan 
project  are  included  in  this  table. 

3.  There  is  insufficient  information  to  estimate  amount  of 
staff  time  allocated  to  the  development  of  implementation 
programs . 

4.  Due  to  rounding,  percentages  do  not  add  to  100.0. 


1 

Budget .  A  slightly  different  picture  emerges  from  Table  2, 
which  portrays  expenditures  and  therefore  reflects  the  involvement 
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of  consultants  in  addition  to  staff.  The  first  significant  conclusion 
relates  to  the  proportion  of  funds  spent  on  citizen  participation.  In 
direct  costs  alone ,  citizen  participation  absorbed  over  sixteen  percent 
of  the  budget.  In  addition,  most  of  the  printing  costs  (over  seventeen 
percent)  were  to  produce  public  literature,  and  an  estimated  ten 
percent  of  salary  costs  (or  five  percent  of  the  total)  was  for  staff 
involved  in  the  program.  Altogether,  therefore,  citizen  participation 
absorbed  nearly  forty  percent  of  the  general  plan  budget. 

The  other  pertinent  point  from  Table  2  relates  to  the  total 
cost  of  the  project:  $1.6  million,  compared  with  the  1976  forecast 
of  $765,000.  At  that  time,  it  had  been  expected  that  citizen  parti¬ 
cipation  costs  would  be  about  fifteen  percent  of  the  program  costs. 
Thus,  besides  inflation,  the  expanded  participation  program  is  one  of 
the  main  explanations  for  the  greater  than  expected  costs. 

Time.  Figure  4  summarizes  the  activities  of  the  plan  program, 
and  illustrates  the  disparity  between  time  required  to  define  program 
objectives  and  that  required  to  prepare  and  evaluate  the  growth  options 
and  write  the  draft  plan.  Similarly,  plan  approval  required  almost 
as  much  time  as  the  preparatory  work.  The  majority  of  the  document, 
therefore,  was  created  in  a  period  of  intense  activity  between 
September  1978  and  September  1979. 

Conclusions.  A  number  of  comments  can  be  made  about  the  scope 
and  nature  of  the  analytic  approach  used  in  the  general  plan  program. 
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Breakdown  of  Expenditures,  General  Plan  Review 
January  1,  1977  to  December  31,  1979 
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Most  printing  expenses  were  incurred  in  preparing  material  for  distribution 
to  citizens. 
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Key  Events  in  the  General  Plan  Review  Program,  1974  -  1981 
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(1)  Terms  of  Reference. 

(a)  Inconsistency  between  the  original  proposal  and  the 
approach  actually  followed.  As  noted  earlier  in  this  chapter,  there 
were  several  changes  during  the  evolution  of  the  program  which  meant 
that  not  all  of  the  original  elements  of  the  proposal  were  carried 
through. 

(b)  Awareness  of  the  need  for  a  new  approach  is  not  sufficient. 
The  early  sections  of  the  chapter  reviewed  the  various  proposals  for 
the  general  plan  program,  and  illustrated  that  team  members  were  cog¬ 
nizant  of  the  need  for  a  new  approach  to  the  plan,  emphasizing  the 
development  of  implementation  and  monitoring  processes  rather  than 
concentrating  on  a  static  land  use  plan.  But  despite  this  awareness, 
the  actual  plan  program  placed  relatively  little  attention  on  developing 
such  procedures.  This  was  due  to  time  constraints  and  the  kinds  of 
activities  pursued. 

(c)  A  process  with  a  strictly  land  use  focus.  The  plan 
program  concentrated  upon  the  land  use  component  of  the  growth  strategy; 
because  of  communication  difficulties  with  those  in  transportation 
planning,  there  was  little  reference  to  this  component.  Furthermore, 
the  early  objective  to  explore  the  link  between  social  problems  and 
land  use  policy  was  discarded  in  1978  during  the  narrowing  of  the  focus. 

(d)  Conflicting  expectations  as  to  terms  of  reference.  The 
plan  team  was  under  considerable  pressure  to  be  innovative  and  imagin¬ 
ative,  especially  after  the  public  criticism  of  planning  department 
competence.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  pressure  to  be  practical 
and  realistic:  imaginative  ideas  were  considered  outlandish,  or  at 
least  naive.  The  plan  had  to  be  feasible  and  implementable .  Team 
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members  were  therefore  placed  in  a  difficult  position,  not  knowing  how 
stubborn  to  be.  In  retrospect,  I  believe  we  could  have  fought  more 
vigorously  for  our  convictions:  to  obtain  needed  information;  to 
convince  others  of  our  ideas;  and  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  policies. 
If  we  had,  the  plan  perhaps  would  have  been  more  imaginative. 

(2)  Analysis  and  Forecasts 

(a)  Difficulty  of  describing  the  existing  situation.  This 
problem  plagued  the  plan  program  from  beginning  to  end  and  meant  that 
accuracy  was  reduced.  For  instance,  in  1977  when  the  office  decen¬ 
tralization  policy  was  first  proposed,  planners  did  not  know  how  much 
dispersal  was  already  occurring  under  present  policies.  By  1979  they 
still  did  not  know.  This  point  leads,  once  again,  to  the  importance  of 
a  monitoring  system,  to  understand  what  policies  are  currently  in 
place,  to  learn  about  policy  shifts,  and  to  monitor  development  trends. 

(b)  Non-essential  background  work.  A  number  of  projects 
absorbed  staff  time  but  were  never  used  in  developing  the  final  plan 
document.  Among  these  can  be  counted  some  of  the  early  proposals  for 
citizen  participation;  various  sets  of  detailed  terms  of  reference  for 
studies;  the  proposal  for  the  land  use  model;  some  fairly  academic 
research,  such  as  an  economic  base  study;  and,  the  detailed  quantit¬ 
ative  analysis  of  the  growth  options. 

(q)  f f ic iency  m  the  use  of  resources.  The  point  made  in 

(b)  implies  an  inefficient  allocation  of  staff  and  time.  Some 
activities  -  such  as  the  growth  options  work  -  could  have  been  reduced 
in  scale  to  allow  for  more  effort  in  other  areas:  policy  analysis; 
the  development  of  monitoring  criteria;  or  the  broadening  of  the  growth 
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options . 

(d)  Reliance  on  technical  work.  Partly  because  of  time,  there 
was  little  use  made  of  the  comments  from  citizens  or  the  mayor's 
committee  in  identifying  issues  or  generating  and  evaluating  alter¬ 
natives.  The  citizen  participation  program  was  more  successful  as  a 
community  development  exercise  than  in  providing  useful  comments  that 
the  planners  could  incorporate:  the  material  it  yielded  was  so  general 
that  it  was  hard  not  to  interpret  it  as  coinciding  with  the  planners’ 
views.  The  experience  with  the  mayor's  committee  illustrated  the 
difficulties  hindering  communication  between  those  "inside"  an  organ¬ 
ization  and  those  "outside". 

(e)  Linearity  of  process.  The  plan  program  followed  the 
traditional  linear  one,  with  little  experimentation  using  lateral 
techniques  like  action  research  to  facilitate  organizational  learning 
and  generate  commitment  to  the  general  plan. 

(3)  The  Growth  Strategy  Preparation  and  Evaluation 

(a)  A  sequential,  narrow  range  of  alternatives.  Alternatives 
for  accommodating  growth  were  generated  in  a  "satisficing  manner  that 
was  a  dilution  of  the  ideal  comprehensive— rational  model  and  relied 
to  a  considerable  extent  upon  intuition.  The  three  options  all  flowed 
from  the  same  set  of  goals  (such  as  orderliness,  economy,  and  conven¬ 
ience)  and  were  based  on  the  same  approach  to  the  city  s  development, 
varying  degrees  of  compactness,  with  emphasis  on  a  public  transit 
transportation  system.  Alternatives  such  as  a  freeway-oriented,  low 
suburban  density  city  were  rejected  early  on  as  being  undesirable  and 
not  feasible.  While  this  decision  meant  that  more  attention  could  be 
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paid  to  options  that  were  definitely  feasible,  it  was  subsequently 
criticized.  For  example,  the  mayor’s  committee  advocated  that  the 
team  should  have  examined  policies  of  cities  such  as  Houston,  Texas 
in  order  to  create  a  freer  environment  for  the  development  industry. 

(b)  Similarity  between  the  general  plan  and  other  city  plans. 
The  plan  team  borrowed  freely  from  policy  directions  being  considered 
in  other  cities;  it  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  the  plan's 
strategy  is  similar  to  that  being  promoted  in  many  Canadian  munici¬ 
palities:  increasing  compactness  of  development  achieved  through 
greater  residential  densities;  decentralization  of  employment  and  the 
creation  of  town  centers;  an  orientation  to  public  transit;  and 
objectives  to  "humanize"  the  urban  environment. 

(c)  Selection  of  a  strategy  tied  to  plan  approval.  The 
timing  of  the  process  meant  that  the  desirability  of  the  strategy  was 
not  debated  until  the  plan  itself  was  brought  forward.  This  meant  that 
work  was  needlessly  undertaken  in  some  policy  areas  -  such  as  housing 
downtown,  since  this  component  of  the  strategy  was  ultimately  rejected. 

(d)  Comprehensiveness.  The  plan  was  originally  to  be  a 
strategic  plan  only,  aimed  at  focussing  on  key  problems  of  Edmonton 
and  developing  a  set  of  guidelines  and  actions  to  cope  with  these 
problems.  But  concern  with  the  need  for  comprehensiveness  resulted  in 
additional  policies  being  incorporated,  and  the  final  product  was 
therefore  not  as  streamlined  as  had  earlier  been  intended. 

(e)  An  essentially  synthetic  process.  The  general  plan  syn¬ 
thesized  policy  shifts'  which  had  been  gradually  occurring  since  1971, 
thus  providing  them  with  recognition  and  authority.  The  argument  can 
be  made  that  the  trend  scenario  was  realistic  only  if  one  took  the 
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position  that  the  policies  of  the  1971  plan  were  what  was  being 
practised.  In  reality,  many  of  its  policies  -  such  as  those  concerned 
with  urban  renewal  -  were  being  replaced.  The  implication  is  that, 
in  much  planning  decision-making  and  practice,  the  compact  city 
concept  was  already  occurring  and  thus  was  not  a  radical  concept  after 
all.  Some  of  the  policies  borrowed  by  the  general  plan  included  the 
approach  to  suburban  densities,  developed  by  those  responsible  for 
area  structure  plans;  the  parks  and  recreation  policies,  culled  from 
the  master  plan  of  the  parks  department;  the  river  valley  policies,  a 
repeat  of  the  contents  of  the  draft  river  valley  bylaw;  the  annexation 
policies,  developed  by  the  annexation  team;  and  transportation 
policies,  deliberately  general  so  as  not  to  close  off  any  options  being 
examined  by  the  transportation  planning  process. 

(f)  Some  creative  policy  work.  In  a  few  areas,  the  general 
plan  process  added  some  creative  insights:  district  planning;  guide¬ 
lines  for  commercial  development  in  all  of  its  various  forms;  and, 
policies  for  residential  redevelopment  and  infill  within  older  neigh¬ 
borhoods.  The  latter  two  areas  were  subsequently  criticized,  though, 
in  the  public  hearings  as  containing  guidelines  too  detailed  for  a 
general  plan,  and  some  of  the  policies  have  since  been  made  more 
flexible . 

(4)  Communication  Links 

(a)  Relative  isolation  of  the  team.  The  plan  team  was 
separated,  both  organizationally  and  spatially,  from  the  planning 
department  for  the  two  year  period  September  1977  to  September  1979. 
This  isolation,  coupled  with  the  pressures  of  time,  made  it  difficult 
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to  establish  links  with  other  planning  processes  that  were  under¬ 
way,  such  as  transportation  planning,  the  downtown  plan  project,  the 
annexation  study,  and,  most  importantly,  those  involved  in  development 
control  (for  implementation)  and  information  processing  (for 
monitoring) . 

(b)  Lost  opportunities.  Due  to  the  delays  in  the  process,  the 
general  plan  program  lost  some  opportunities  to  influence  major 
commitments  which  were  being  made  while  the  review  was  underway.  For 
example,  the  annexation  study  and  its  proposals  for  the  use  of  land 
outside  the  city  boundaries;  a  review  of  suburban  design  guidelines; 
decisions  on  major  municipal  facilities  (such  as  the  downtown  police 
headquarters,  the  location  of  city  yard  facilities,  and  the  concept 
of  decentralization  of  human  service  delivery  systems) ;  and  decisions 
on  major  transportation  facilities  such  as  the  south  extension  of  the 
light  rail  transit  system  and  various  arterial  road  decisions. 

(5)  Conclusion 

Awareness  of  the  need  to  lay  the  foundations  of  implementation 
and  monitoring  influenced  the  plan  preparation  process,  although  not 
to  nearly  the  extent  which  had  been  originally  anticipated  in  1976 
and  1977.  An  assessment  of  whether  the  plan  process  was  sufficient  to 
create  a  responsive  planning  system  can  only  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  plan’s  influence  on  decision-making,  and  it  is  premature  for  this. 
However,  some  guidance  can  be  provided  by  the  nature  of  current  acti¬ 
vities  in  plan  implementation  and  monitoring.  This  is  the  topic  of  the 


following  chapter. 
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Chapter  7 


THE  PLANNING  SYSTEM  IN  EDMONTON  AND  THE  ROLE 
OF  THE  GENERAL  MUNICIPAL  PLAN 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  point  to  review  the  development  of 
the  argument  in  this  thesis.  Chapters  2,  3  and  4  established  the  need 
for  a  planning  system  to  be  centered  upon  implementing  mechanisms,  and 
the  need  for  monitoring  systems  to  ensure  responsiveness.  The 
argument  continued  that  these  conditions  will  prevail  only  if  their 
foundations  are  laid  during  the  process  of  preparing  a  plan.  The 
first  criterion  for  successful  plan  implementation  and  monitoring, 
therefore,  is  the  need  for  a  process  different  from  the  traditional 
linear  comprehensive  one,  which  is  document-oriented  and  places  the 
planner  as  expert.  It  also  follows  as  a  second  criterion  that  plan 
policies  must  clearly  outline  the  conditions  and  terms  under  which 
they  will  be  monitored;  and  they  must  set  out  sufficient  guidelines 
for  subsequent  decisions  on  development.  In  all  likelihood,  they  will 
not  provide  easy  answers,  but  the  policies  should  outline  how  con¬ 
flicting  interests  are  to  be  taken  into  account  and  the  guidelines 

that  are  to  be  used  to  weigh  them. 

Neither  of  these  general  criteria  is  easily  achieved.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  analysis  in  Chapter  6  of  the  process  for 
preparing  Edmonton's  general  municipal  plan,  and  the  point  will  emerge 
again  in  this  chapter,  where  the  attention  shifts  to  the  second 
criterion:  the  output  of  plan  preparation  -  the  content  of  policies 
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and  the  procedures  established  for  monitoring  and  implementation. 
First,  however,  a  brief  description  of  Edmonton’s  planning  system  is 
required,  though  it  must  be  understood  that  it  is  constantly  adapting 
to  the  press  of  events.  In  its  reference  to  organization  size  and 
structure,  responsibilities  and  functions  of  various  units,  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  authority  among  the  organization,  and  the  activities  of 
the  planning  system,  the  following  description  is  as  accurate  as 
possible  at  the  time  of  research  and  writing  (spring  and  summer  1981) . 

THE  EDMONTON  PLANNING  SYSTEM 

Structure  of  the  Civic  Administration 

The  municipal  organization  is  characterized  by  a  number  of 
features . 

Control  by  a  Commission  Board.  The  civic  administration's 
actions  are  the  responsibility  of  a  controlling  board  of  commissioners 
senior  officials  appointed  by  city  council.  Theoretically,  the 
elected  representatives  set  policy  and  the  staff  operate  within  these 
bounds;  in  practice,  the  division  is  less  clear. 

Structural  Principles.  The  board  of  commissioners  in  Edmonton 
is  chaired  by  the  mayor  (thus  providing  a  link  between  staff  and 
council)  and  has  four  other  commissioners,  each  of  whom  is  responsible 
for  different  functional  areas.  The  broad  divisions  are. 

Chief  Commissioner:  corporate  management  functions,  such  as 
corporate  policy  planning;  law;  public  relations,  personnel,  support 

services  for  council  and  commission  board. 

Commissioner  of  Economic  Affairs:  departments  such  as  finance 
assessment  and  taxation,  budget,  management  systems,  computer  systems. 
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Commissioner  of  Public  Affairs:  departments  such  as  land  use 
planning,  social  services,  parks  and  recreation,  library,  police,  fire. 

Commissioner  of  Utilities  and  Engineering:  departments  such 
as  water  and  sanitation,  transportation  systems  design,  engineering, 
power,  telephones,  transit. 

Hierarchical  Nature.  The  Edmonton  organization  is  relatively 
hierarchical.  All  contact  between  staff  and  the  elected  represent¬ 
atives  takes  place  by  way  of  the  commission  board  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  the  general  managers  of  individual  departments.  Although  the 
organization  is  not  as  centralized  as  the  one  Faludi  (1973a,  p.  246) 
criticizes,  where  all  communication  is  filtered  through  one  person, 
it  certainly  does  not  approach  the  model  of  loosely  structured  teams 
able  to  communicate  freely  with  aldermen. 

The  organization  is  characterized  by  strong  central  control, 
and  in  this  respect  is  typically  bureaucratic.  Information  released 
to  council  or  to  the  public  is  reviewed  for  consistency  with  official 
policy:  great  stress  is  placed  upon  the  importance  of  a  united 
front".  Information  flows  up  the  hierarchy,  gradually  being  general¬ 
ized  and  thus  filtered,  rather  than  laterally  across  organization 
lines.  Limited  authority  is  decentralized;  for  example,  correspondence 
must  usually  be  signed  by  unit  heads  rather  than  individual  pro¬ 
fessionals  . 

The  upward  channelling  of  information  and  decisions  places 
tremendous  pressures  on  the  organization’s  senior  management  (the 
commissioners  and  general  managers)  and  diverts  their  attention  from 
management  and  planning  issues  to  the  integration  of  information  and 

The  need  for  some  changes  in  the  structure 


conflict  resolution. 
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has  been  recognized  in  the  past  few  years  (for  example,  an  unpublished 
November  1977  report,  and  the  report  of  the  mayor’s  inquiry  into 
the  planning  department  -  Lash,  1978).  Suggestions  have  included  the 
establishment  of  "sub-commissioners"  between  general  manager  and 
commissioner;  the  appointment  of  assistant  or  deputy  general  managers; 
the  development  of  a  matrix  structure  of  organization  with  increased 
corporate  control  and  coordination  groups;  and  increased  use  of  special, 
ad  hoc  task  forces.  The  two  last  suggestions  are  consistent  with  those 
identified  earlier  as  strategies  available  to  organizations  overwhelmed 
with  information. 

Implications  of  Structural  Principles.  The  organization  is 
structured  on  "product"  lines,  and  thus  -  unavoidably  -  has  separated 
some  functions  which  are  related:  for  example,  the  department  respon¬ 
sible  for  transportation  planning  reports  to  a  separate  commissioner 
from  land  use  planning.  This  means  that  conflicts  between  the  two 
perspectives  are  rarely  resolved  during  planning  processes  and  are 
instead  sent  upward  in  the  hierarchy  to  the  commission  board  meetings. 
Land  planning  functions  are  also  carried  out  in  other  departments  - 
parks  and  recreation,  for  example,  and  the  department  responsible  for 
city— owned  housing  and  land  development.  In  the  past,  conflicts  between 
planning  and  these  two  departments  have  not  been  resolved  below  the 
level  of  the  commission  board.  Similarly,  while  there  is  a  prolifer 
ation  of  policy  and  research  units  among  the  various  product  depart¬ 
ments  (nearly  one  in  every  department) ,  there  is  little  communication 
among  these  units  and,  consequently,  relatively  little  coordination. 

The  problem  of  conflicting  population  forecasts  can  be  cited  again. 

Corporate  Coordination  Functions,.  The  lack  of  coordination 
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of  corporate  management  and  policy  making  functions  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  corporate  policy  planning  office,  introduced 
briefly  in  Chapter  6.  Corporate  planning  is  modelled  after  the  exper¬ 
ience  of  British  cities  and  is  intended  to  provide  a  "center  of  res¬ 
ponsibility"  for  policy  planning,  a  function  which  is  currently  neg¬ 
lected  because  of  the  traditional  management  patterns  and  departmental 
operating  styles  ("The  City  of  Edmonton  Corporate  Policy  Planning 
Process",  1977,  p.  7).  Corporate  planning  is  therefore  a  centralizing 
coordinating  function.  The  fact  that  the  need  for  such  a  function  can 
coexist  at  the  same  time  as  the  need  for  decentralization  of  authority 
is  indicative  of  the  complexity  and  contradictory  nature  of  organiz¬ 
ational  problems. 

In  Edmonton,  corporate  planning  is  accomplished  primarily 
through  the  annual  preparation  of  a  five  year  forecast  and  budget  (the 
local  policy  plan) .  This  amounts  essentially  to  a  monitoring  exercise 
covering  a  review  of  development  trends  in  the  city  in  the  previous 
year,  with  forecasts  for  the  future;  a  summary  of  external  factors  - 
governmental,  economic,  or  social  -  which  might  influence  the  city's 
planning;  a  brief  outline  of  major  policy  issues  to  oe  faced  by  the 
city  government  in  the  near  future  (such  issues  are  usually  those 
raised  by  the  administration,  not  citizens  or  other  outside  agencies) , 

and  the  five-year  budget  forecast. 

The  corporate  planning  office  performs  a  matrix  management 
function;  it  has  the  authority  of  the  commission  board  behind  it  and 
its  requests  for  information  from  line  departments  are  consequently 
treated  with  respect.  Directors  of  policy  and  research  units  in  these 
departments  work  with  the  corporate  planning  office  on  any  matters  of 
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corporate  policy. 

Growth  Rate.  The  Edmonton  civic  administration  has  been  exper¬ 
iencing  tremendously  rapid  growth  -  approximately  five  percent  annually 
in  the  mid  to  late  1970's.  The  problems  of  upward  information  over¬ 
load  and  insufficient  central  coordination  are  exacerbated  by  this 
rapid  growth. 

Structure  of  the  Planning  Department 

The  department  organization  is  characterized  by  the  following 
features . 

Control  by  a  General  Manager.  The  senior  officer  in  the 
department  is  responsible  for  both  its  management  and  representing  its 
interests  to  commission  board,  aldermen  and  other  agencies.  The 
strains  of  this  dual  function  have  necessitated  the  creation  of  a 
deputy  general  manager  position  to  bolster  the  department's  managerial 
capabilities,  and  the  appointment  of  planners  on  a  rotating  basis  to 
an  administrative  assistant  position,  termed  "liaison  officer". 

Structural  Principles.  The  department  is  split  into  two  major 
line  branches  -  land  use  planning  and  community  planning  (Figure  5). 

The  former  is  responsible  for  development  control  (subdivision  review 
and  land  use  bylaw  management);  the  latter  is  responsible  for  plan¬ 
making  and  policy  formulation.  However,  the  lines  of  division  are  not 
always  clearcut.  The  land  use  planning  branch  also  prepares  and 
reviews  area  and  neighborhood  structure  plans;  these  guide  the  sub¬ 
division  process,  but  are  policy  documents  in  their  own  right.  Both 
branches  also  have  design  responsibilities. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  responsibility  for  reviewing 
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Figure  5 


City  of  Edmonton  Planning  Department 
Organization  Structure 
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development  applications  and  issuing  permits  was  recently  moved  out  of 
the  planning  department  and  combined  with  the  building  permit  function, 
in  the  bylaw  enforcement  department.  The  planning  department  is  still 
involved  in  the  review  of  major  applications,  but  the  new  arrangement 
has  some  disadvantages.  It  is  confusing  for  the  development  industry, 
and  has  resulted  in  less  communication  between  policy  and  control 
units.  This  means  that  policy  is  more  likely  to  be  ineffective,  and 
that  monitoring  of  trends  in  development  will  be  more  difficult. 

In  addition  to  the  two  main  branches,  two  other  small  branches 
exist.  The  land  development  coordination  branch  was  formerly  a 
separate  department,  and  joined  the  planning  department  in  1976.  Its 
function  is  to  negotiate  development  and  servicing  agreements  with 
the  development  industry  on  behalf  of  the  city,  and  to  coordinate  the 
flow  of  information  between  the  private  sector  and  municipal  govern¬ 
ment.  To  some  extent  it  acts  as  an  advocate  for  the  private  sector, 
and  the  argument  has  been  made  that  it  should  therefore  not  be  within 
the  planning  department.  The  other  branch  -  administration  -  is  res¬ 
ponsible  for  departmental  support  services,  including  a  library  and 
public  information  unit. 

In  the  past  the  department  has  been  responsible  for  various 
other  functions,  which  have  now  been  located  elsewhere  in  the  organiz¬ 
ation.  For  example,  the  preparation  of  plans  for  city-owned  land  is 
now  done  elsewhere,  as  is  the  development  of  city  housing  programs. 
Transportation  planning  was  incorporated  into  the  department  for  a 
short  time  between  1977  and  1979.  In  all  of  these  cases,  the  argu¬ 
ment  ran  that  there  was  too  much  potential  for  conflict  between  these 
interests  and  those  of  land  use  planning  to  be  all  under  one  manager. 
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Monitoring .  One  activity  given  little  prominence  in  the 
department  organization  is  the  development  and  maintenance  of  infor¬ 
mation,  especially  related  to  monitoring.  The  function  is  relegated 
to  one  unit  (general  research  services)  of  a  branch  (community  planning) , 
rather  than  -  as  was  concluded  in  Chapter  4  as  desirable  -  having  the 
status  of  a  branch  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  some  marked  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  area  of  public  information  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  need  for  a  unit  focussing  on  this  service  has  received  senior 
management  support,  and  resources  have  been  devoted  to  developing  the 
department  library  and  public  information  service. 

Centralized  Nature.  Partly  because  of  a  substantial  increase 
in  size  since  the  early  1970’s,  the  department  has  become  increasingly 
hierarchical.  For  example,  in  1974  in  the  research  and  long  range 
planning  branch  there  was  only  one  intervening  level  (the  director) 
between  a  planner  and  the  department  senior  manager,  whereas  in  1981 
there  are  four  or  five  levels. 

Coordination.  The  primary  vehicles  for  coordination  are  the 
regular  department  managers’  meetings,  and  the  deputy  general  manager 
position  itself.  There  is  a  general  feeling  within  the  department, 
however,  that  communication  is  inadequate;  there  is  little  contact 
among  branches,  and  in  the  past  informal  approaches  to  projects  have 

been  used  rarely. 

Need  for  Organizational  Change.  The  mayor's  consultant  (Lash, 
1978)  viewed  the  department’s  coordination  and  communication  problems 
as  symptomatic  of  the  need  for  organizational  change,  and  recommende  1 
that,  rather  than  creating  coordinating  committees,  the  focus  should 
be  on  shifting  to  a  more  flexible  structure,  utilizing  forms  such  as 
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ad  hoc  project  teams  to  develop  cross-communication  links.  The  report 
identified  the  need  to  develop  "collective  professional  responsibility" 
for  the  products  and  recommendations  of  the  department,  by  vetting 
major  reports  through  groups  of  professionals,  rather  than  by  relying 
upon  an  individual  planner  and  his  superior. 

Specific  Responsibilities.  The  plan-making  branch  (community 
planning)  is  divided  into  four  sections: 

General  municipal  plan:  prepares  the  plan  and  amends  it  as 
required;  coordinates  the  plan  implementation  program;  undertakes  a 
plan  monitoring  program. 

Community  renewal:  prepares  area  redevelopment  plans  for  older 
neighborhoods,  with  an  emphasis  on  rehabilitation;  responsible  for 
implementation  of  neighborhood  improvement  programs  under  federal 
legislation. 

Area  planning:  prepares  redevelopment  plans  for  special  areas 
such  as  the  downtown,  transportation  corridors,  and  historic  areas. 

The  focus  of  attention  is  the  already-developed  part  of  the  city. 

General  research  services:  information  systems  development  for 
the  planning  department;  regular  research  reports  on  development  and 
population  trends;  special  ad  hoc  research. 

The  other  main  branch,  land  use  planning,  is  divided  into  three 

sections : 

Current  planning:  prepares  or  reviews  area  and  neighborhood 
structure  plans  for  newly  developing  sections  of  the  city. 

Land  use  projects:  responsible  for  special  projects  such  as 
the  preparation  of  the  new  land  use  bylaw,  and  the  assessment  of  major 

rezoning  applications. 
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Land  use  control:  processes  subdivision  applications  and 
amendments  to  the  land  use  bylaw. 

Several  features  of  this  organizational  structure  are  note¬ 
worthy.  First,  the  department  lacks  a  clearly  identified  unit  for 
undertaking  performance  review  and  policy  evaluation.  Second,  there 
is  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  division  of  responsibil¬ 
ities  between  the  general  municipal  plan  project  and  general  research 
services  section.  In  particular,  the  manner  of  handling  monitoring  in 
the  department  has  not  been  clarified;  currently,  both  units  have  some 
responsibility  in  the  area,  but  no  procedure  has  been  developed  for 
integrating  their  work.  One  final  point  is  the  organization’s  reliance 
upon  formal  permanent  units  for  carrying  out  planning  projects  (such  as 
the  general  municipal  plan)  rather  than  forming  temporary  project  teams 
x^hich  would  disband  upon  project  completion. 

Conclusions 

The  foregoing  review  illustrates  that  the  Edmonton  civic  admin¬ 
istration  is  characterized  by  some  of  the  factors  identified  in 
Chapter  4  as  inhibitors  of  organizational  learning  and  the  development 
of  a  responsive  planning  system.  These  include: 

(1)  Insufficient  decentralization  of  authority  to  enable  units 

within  the  organization  to  act  independently. 

(2)  Upward  referral  of  information  for  integration. 

(3)  Lack  of  communication  cutting  across  the  vertical  lines 
of  the  organization,  and  a  consequent  lack  of  coordination  of  infor¬ 
mation  . 

(4)  Limited  exploitation  of  fluid  structures  such  as  tempor¬ 
ary  task  forces,  through  which  learning  and  innovative  problem- 
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solving  approaches  develop. 

(5)  Limited  dissemination  of  information  to  citizens,  coupled 
with  a  fear  of  expressing  conflicting  opinions  or  information. 

This  overview  of  the  Edmonton  planning  system  provides  the 
background  for  examining  the  outcome  of  the  general  municipal  plan 
project . 

OUTPUT  OF  THE  GENERAL  MUNICIPAL  PLAN  PROCESS 

In  addition  to  the  plan  document  itself,  the  general  plan 
program  has  resulted  in  two  continuing  processes:  a  set  of  activities 
to  "finalize"  and  print  the  plan,  incorporating  changes  made  by  city 
council;  and  a  set  of  activities  to  implement  and  monitor  the  plan. 

The  Plan  Document 

The  key  qualities  of  the  plan  relevant  for  implementation  and 
monitoring  are  the  characteristics  of  the  strategy,  the  nature  of  plan 
policies,  and  its  directions  for  implementation. 

The  strategy  is  a  selected  array  of  the  plan  s  major  policies 
which  deal  with  key  issues.  They  are  presented  in  a  manner  to  show 
that  they  are  mutually  supportive,  consistent,  and  aimed  at  some 
broad,  general  image  for  the  future  (that  is,  the  compact  city). 

The  strategy  is  not  as  strong  as  envisioned  in  the  early  proposals, 
when  it  was  taken  to  mean  a  set  of  municipal  and  senior  government 
actions  to  shape  the  city’s  future.  Primarily,  this  is  because  of 
the  plan’s  neglect  of  capital  programming  directions  to  activities 
which  would  help  Edmonton  exercise  control  over  the  nature  and 
direction  of  urban  development.  Nevertheless,  the  strategy  was 
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oriented  to  implementation:  each  policy  was  linked  to  at  least  one 
program;  these  were  then  summarized  in  a  table  to  implementing  programs. 
The  clarity  of  the  strategy  was  obscured  by  the  wealth  of  other 
policies  contained  in  the  plan,  which  planners  believed  necessary  for 
the  sake  of  comprehensiveness.  Many  of  these  did  not  deal  with 
critical  issues. 

The  plan's  overall  structure,  as  well  as  its  policies,  were 
influenced  by  the  need  for  responsiveness  and  the  concern  that 
monitoring  be  continued  in  the  future.  Objectives,  policies  and 
programs  were  linked,  although  one  major  deficiency  was  a  frequently 
inadequate  statement  of  intentions  behind  policies.  This  has  resulted 
in  a  set  of  performance  criteria  which  are  narrowly  defined.  Policies 
are  of  varying  degrees  of  specificity,  reflecting  in  part  the  conflict 
betweeen  the  need  for  guidance  and  direction  and  that  for  flexibility. 
There  is  a  tendency  for  the  regulatory  statements  of  the  plan  (such 
as  density  guidelines)  to  be  specific,  while  those  which  x^ould  commit 
the  municipal  government  to  action  are  general.  It  was  this  inconsis¬ 
tency  in  detail  which  the  advisory  committee  to  the  mayor  perceived  and 
attempted  to  grapple  with.  One  of  their  concluding  statements  expresses 
their  views  on  how  the  city  should  be  guided  in  the  next  decade:  less 

central  control  and  regulation  and  more  innovation  and  discussion  . 

A  final  point  concerning  the  plan's  responsiveness  is  its  format, 
structured  for  easy  amendments. 

In  terms  of  implementability ,  the  plan  included  guidelines  f c r 
the  preparation  of  area  structure  and  redevelopment  plans,  and  the 
use  of  the  land  use  bylaw  and  direct  control.  The  summary  table  of 

identified  responsibilities  among  the  various 


implementing  programs 
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city  departments,  and  another  table  outlined  council  commitments 
required  to  ensure  implementation.  Finally,  the  plan  recognized  the 
likelihood  that  many  development  decisions  will  arise  which  cannot  be 
anticipated,  and  it  is  therefore  written  in  a  process-oriented  style. 

It  outlines  guidelines  and  criteria  for  decisions,  but  does  not  attempt 
to  prescribe  the  exact  type  of  development  allowed.  Some  of  the  guide¬ 
lines  are  general  and  will  require  further  detailing,  while  others  are 
specific  -  perhaps  too  much  so  for  a  general  plan.  One  critical  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  development  decision-making  process  is  to  be  provided 
by  district  planning,  which  is  centered  upon  citizen  involvement. 

The  1979  plan  differs  from  the  1971  plan  in  two  principal  ways. 
First,  it  is  more  explicit  in  its  statements  of  the  major  themes  of 
the  plan  through  the  growth  strategy.  Although  there  was  a  strategy 
in  the  1971  plan,  it  was  not  as  conscious  as  that  of  the  1979  plan, 
and  was  buried  amidst  the  text.  The  1979  plan  was  prepared  from  a 
perspective  that  through  planning  it  is  possible  for  a  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  to  actively  shape  its  city’s  future,  a  view  which  does  not  emerge 
upon  reading  the  1971  plan.  Second,  the  1979  plan  is  making  more  of  an 
attempt  than  under  the  1971  plan  to  establish  implementation  and 
monitoring  procedures.  Although  the  latter  recognized  the  need  for 
these,  a  process  never  developed  nor  were  responsibilities  assigned. 

In  the  1979  plan,  responsibilities  are  identified,  although  implement¬ 
ation  programs  by  which  the  city’s  future  can  be  shaped  are  given 
little  direction. 

The  plan  adequately  meets  the  very  general  requirements  set 
out  in  the  Alberta  planning  legislation.  The  growth  strategy  map 
describes  proposed  land  uses,  and  the  plan's  policy  statements  outline 
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the  manner  of  future  development.  Maps  in  the  chapter  on  implement¬ 
ation  describe  the  areas  of  the  city  suitable  for  area  structure  and 
redevelopment  plans. 

Plan  Finalization 

Since  the  approval  of  the  plan  by  city  council  in  July  1980, 
the  general  plan  section  has  been  finalizing  the  plan.  This  has 
involved  preparing  the  amendments  and  new  chapters  required  by  council, 
and  arranging  the  final  printing  of  the  document.  Although  a  "house¬ 
keeping"  task,  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  unit’s  staff  have  been 
working  upon  it.  The  printed  plans,  as  well  as  a  summary  for  citizens, 
were  published  in  June  1981.  Most  amendments  made  by  council  were 
included  in  this  document;  however,  two  new  chapters  are  still  being 
prepared  (on  the  city's  policies  for  energy  conservation  and  for 
institutional  land  uses) . 

Implementation  Activities 

Overview.  The  general  plan  proposed  that  its  implementation 
be  carried  out  through  the  establishment  of  an  implementation  program, 
a  center  of  responsibility  which  would  work  with  others  to  execute 
the  plan’s  policies,  guidelines  and  actions.  To  date,  only  two 

activities  have  occupied  staff. 

The  first  has  been  the  preparation  of  terms  of  reference  for 
district  planning,  to  guide  staffing,  budgeting  and  programming  of  tlis 
major  new  experiment.  A  "handbook"  was  published  in  January  1981  as 
a  result  of  this  work.  There  is  still  considerable  uncertainty  as  to 
whether,  and  how,  district  planning  will  operate,  and  staff  time  is 
therefore  absorbed  with  negotiating  its  inception.  At  the  time  of 
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writing,  it  is  likely  that  the  district  planning  program  will  become  a 
separate  unit  in  the  community  planning  branch,  rather  than  part  of 
the  general  municipal  plan  section. 

The  second  activity  has  been  the  review  of  major  development 
proposals,  area  structure  plans,  and  redevelopment  plans  for  consistency 
with  the  general  plan.  This  kind  of  review  is  the  main  responsibility 
of  the  development  control  sections  of  the  department,  but  they  are 
so  unfamiliar  with  the  plan  (since  they  were  not  involved  in  its 
preparation)  that  they  require  the  general  plan  section  to  interpret 
plan  policies.  The  comment  has  been  made  that  development  control 
staff  desire  a  blueprint  with  predetermined  answers,  rather  than  being 
prepared  to  work  through  the  guidelines  in  the  plan.  In  consequence, 
one  activity  proposed  by  general  plan  staff  is  the  writing  of  a  devel¬ 
opment  handbook  which  would  compile  all  the  criteria  to  be  considered 
in  the  review  of  development  applications  or  proposals  to  an  end  the 
land  use  bylaw. 

Staff  have  expressed  concern  that  these  tasks,  along  with 
plan  finalization,  require  too  much  effort,  and  leave  them  little  time 
to  coordinate  other  implementation  programs  or  initiate  plan  monitoring. 

For  example,  as  of  summer  1981,  there  had  been  no  progress  made  on 
establishing  a  development  industry  liaison  committee  (proposed  in  the 
plan),  reviewing  capital  budgets  for  consistency  with  the  plan,  or 
working  closely  with  the  land  use  bylaw  staff  to  incorporate  general 
plan  density  guidelines  into  bylaw  regulations.  It  is  becoming 
increasingly  clear  that  this  kind  of  detailed  direction  is  to  be 
relegated  more  and  more  to  the  district  planning  program,  which  is 
perceived  to  be  the  primary  mechanism  of  plan  implementation. 
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At  the  time  of  writing,  the  organization  and  responsibilities 
of  the  general  plan  section  are  in  a  state  -of  flux  due  to  the  announce¬ 
ment  in  June  1981  that  Edmonton's  application  to  annex  land  surrounding 
it  would  be  partially  granted.  The  entire  civic  administration  must 
now  respond  to  this  decision,  and  develop  strategies  for  providing 
municipal  services  to  the  annexed  land.  Since  much  of  it  is  undevel¬ 
oped,  land  use  planning  will  be  required.  While  the  city's  original 
application  to  annex  this  new  territory  was  being  prepared,  land  use 
and  staging  plans  were  developed  by  the  annexation  project  team, 
separate  from  the  planning  department  (and  the  general  plan  section) . 
Now,  however,  the  planning  department  will  reassume  responsibilities 
for  managing  growth  in  the  area.  It  appears  that  the  general  plan 
section  will  be  split  into  two  units,  one  to  prepare  a  growth  strategy 
for  the  annexed  land,  and  one  to  maintain  the  'regular"  program  of 
implementation  and  monitoring.  It  is  not  known  yet  how  these  two 
activities  will  merge,  or  whether  the  annexation  strategy  will  receive 
greater  resources  and  thus,  again,  postpone  the  development  of  monit¬ 
oring  and  implementation. 

Development  Application  Review.  Staff  on  the  team  believe 
that  the  rest  of  the  department  could  be  more  knowledgeable  abouc  the 
contents  of  the  general  plan;  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  unit  con¬ 
tinues  to  review  development  applications.  The  underlying  issue  is 
whether  the  plan  will  always  need  to  have  an  "advocate",  or  whether, 
through  education,  its  strategy  will  gradually  be  adopted  throughout 
the  department  and  collective  responsibility  for  its  implementation 
assumed.  General  plan  staff  admit  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  major 

of  other  planners,  senior  management,  and  city 
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council.  To  date  there  has  been  little  time  to  embark  on  such  a  task. 

Others  in  the  department  are  reluctant  to  work  with  the  document; 
for  example,  those  who  process  amendments  to  the  land  use  bylaw  look 
to  the  plan  for  specific  answers.  These  do  not  exist;  rather,  the  plan 
sets  out  a  checklist  of  criteria  which  must  be  applied  and  interpreted 
in  each  individual  case,  requiring  hard  work  to  understand  and  use. 

Senior  staff  comment  that  the  principal  problem  is  the  same 
one  experienced  with  the  1971  plan  -  its  lack  of  authority  in  practice, 
despite  its  statutory  nature.  The  fuzziness  of  the  Planning  Act's 
provisions  governing  the  authority  of  general  municipal  plans  over  the 
the  land  use  bylaw,  transportation  and  untility  plans  was  cited  as  part 
of  the  problem.  Consequently,  other  methods  of  strengthening  the 
plan's  role  are  being  developed,  such  as  salesmanship  and  negotiation. 

This  practice  is  not  unprecedented  (for  example,  Healey  and  Underwood, 

1978,  pp.  96-103) . 

Influence  upon  Decision-Making.  Some  planners  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  have  commented  that  erosion  of  general  plan  policies  may  have 
already  started.  They  cite,  for  example,  recent  debates  at  city 
council  on  downtown  housing,  river  valley  policy,  and  transportation 
decisions;  and,  within  the  department,  the  debate  over  how  to  handle 
planning  for  the  newly  annex-d  territory  which  exposed  doubts  about 
the  role  of  the  general  plan.  However,  most  conclude  that  it  is  too 
early  to  assess  the  influence  of  the  plan  upon  decision-making. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  also  difficult  to  assess  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  plan  policies  in  guiding  implementation  programs.  The  range  of 
policy  specificity  (which  was  criticized  by  the  mayor’s  committee) 
could  actually  prove  to  be  a  useful  learning  tool,  to  help  formulate 
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future  policy  whicn  would  be  worded  specifically  enough  that  it 
provides  clear  direction,  but  not  so  rigidly  that  it  is  constraining. 
However,  this  learning  could  only  take  place  if  the  monitoring  program 
consciously  evaluates  plan  policies  and  whether,  and  how,  they  are 
implemented.  Since  much  of  the  actual  detailing  of  guidelines  is 
reserved  to  the  district  planning  program,  it  is  appropriate  at  this 
point  to  turn  to  this  element  of  the  plan  implementation  program  and 
examine  it  in  greater  detail. 

District  Planning.  The  general  municipal  plan  specifies  that 
the  city's  objective  is  "to  undertake  district  planning  as  a  means 
of  providing  detailed  planning  services  over  broad  areas  of  the  city", 
and  goes  on  to  say  that  the  plans  thus  prepared  will  "provide  the 
links  between  the  growth  projected  by  the  general  municipal  plan  and 
the  regulation  of  development  on  specific  sites  through  the  land  use 
bylaw"  (3. A  and  3.A.1).  The  district  planning  process  is  perceived  to 
be  the  main  mechanism  for  carrying  out  the  policies  of  the  plan. 

A  district  plan  is  to  be  adopted  as  an  amendment  to  the  general 
plan,  rather  than  as  an  area  redevelopment  plan.  It  is  to  identify 
location,  timing  and  form  of  residential  development;  location  of 
commercial  expansion;  the  need  for  park  space;  the  need  for  additional 
physical  infrastructure  improvements  or  social  services;  and  transpor¬ 
tation  plans.  In  addition  the  plan  is  to  outline  how  the  development 
guidelines  of  the  general  plan  are  to  be  utilized  in  particular  areas 
of  the  district.  Through  preparing  a  district  plan  it  is  expected  that 
conflicts  between  the  inner  city  and  developing  suburban  areas  can  be 

resolved . 

These  characteristics  imply  that  the  image  of  a  district  plan 
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is  of  a  single,  land-use  oriented  document  with  high  forecasting 
ability.  The  handbook  prepared  for  the  process  states  that  the  plan 
is  to  be  based  on  a  rigorous  definition  of  goals  and  objectives" 

(p.  49)  and  is  to  be  developed  first  as  a  concept  plan  -  "the  best 
technical  response  to  the  approved  goals  and  objectives"  (p.  49)  — 
and  then  as  a  more  detailed  policy  plan.  This  latter  will  establish 
density  and  use  guidelines  (for  example,  designation  of  land  use 
bylaw  districts)  as  well  as  actions  (such  as  responsibilities  assigned 
to  various  civic  departments)  in  order  to  implement  the  concept  plan. 

The  emphasis  upon  a  document-oriented  approach  to  the  district  plan 
places  it  in  the  tradition  of  the  comprehensive-rational  model  of 
planning  described  in  Chapter  2,  an  interpretation  supported  by  the 
planners'  linear  description  of  the  process:  implementation  of  district 
plans  is  not  to  begin  until  after  final  approval  of  the  plan  -  a  step 
which  will  not  likely  occur  for  four  or  five  years  (p.  50). 

In  one  key  respect  the  district  planning  process  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  traditional  processes:  citizens  are  to  be  provided  a 
"significant  opportunity  to  take  important  roles  in  planning'  (p.  2). 

The  development  of  the  district  planning  idea  has  occurred  simul¬ 
taneously  with  a  move  to  decentralize,  at  least,  partially,  some 
elements  of  Edmonton's  municipal  government.  In  September  1980  city 
council  approved  the  creation  of  citizen  community  councils  and  the 
establishment  of  a  community  development  office,  two  recommendations 
of  a  task  force  on  local  government  created  in  1979. 

The  general  plan  policy  for  citizen  committees  for  district 
planning  has  now  been  combined  with  the  task  force  recommendation 
for  community  councils;  these  are  intended  to  function  as  non-partisan 
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bodies  of  citizens  (at  the  district  level)  to  facilitate  public 
participation  in  civic  decision— making  (report  by  the  corporate  policy 
planning  office,  November  1980,  p.  4).  The  community  development 
office  is  to  assist  in  this  participation  process.  The  first  task  of 
a  community  council  would  be  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  district 
plans:  it  is  through  this  exercise  that  citizens  would  learn  skills 

to  participate  constructively  in  subsequent  decisions. 

There  is  still  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the  status  of 
citizen  community  councils,  the  community  development  office,  district 
planning,  and  the  means  by  which  citizens  are  to  become  more  involved 
in  decision-making.  Although  city  council  approved  the  task  force 
recommendations,  it  also  appointed  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  hold  hearings 
and  receive  citizen  views  on  the  community  councils.  At  the  time  of 
writing,  the  task  force  report  has  been  submitted,  questioning  the 
present  concept  of  district  councils  and  recommending  a  reversion  to 
neighborhood  planning  (the  central  concern  at  the  hearings  on  the 
general  plan) .  The  city  council  decision  on  the  form  of  citizen 
participation  will  likely  not  be  made  quickly:  new  styles  of  planning 
and  decision-making  take  time  to  evolve.  In  the  meantime,  therefore, 
implementation  of  the  general  municipal  plan  through  district  planning 

is  being  delayed. 

The  slow  progress  In  initiating  district  planning  can  also  be 
attributed  to  the  planning  department  itself,  however.  There  has  been 
reluctance  to  commit  the  numbers  of  staff  required  (District  Planning 
Handbook,  1981,  p.  63);  the  implication  is  that  district  plans  will 
not  be  completed  until  at  least  1985.  Again,  the  point  can  be  made 
that  the  process  is  being  developed  in  the  traditional,  ineffective 
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manner,  by  the  time  district  plans  are  approved  by  council,  the 
general  plan  policies  upon  which  they  are  to  be  based  will  be  more  than 
six  years  old  and  doubtless  in  need  of  review.  An  alternative  approach 
might  be  to  initiate  a  program  of  gradual  policy  review  and  formation 
at  the  district  level  through  the  development  decision  process.  If 
an  issue  develops  over  a  land  use  decision,  the  general  plan  policies 
would  be  utilized  as  guiding  criteria,  and  district  policies  developed 
in  close  consultation  with  citizen  groups.  In  this  type  of  process, 
a  "final"  district  plan  document  would  never  be  developed. 

Monitoring  Systems 

The  Provisions  of  the  Plan.  The  approach  to  monitoring  is 
similar  to  that  of  many  other  plans,  in  that  it  is  introduced  in  the 
last  few  pages  of  the  plan,  after  all  the  substantive  policy  proposals. 
The  implication  is  that  the  section  was  included  as  an  afterthought. 

The  wording  of  the  principal  objective  suggests  that  the  main 
purpose  of  monitoring  is  constant  adjustment  of  the  plan  in  light  of 
environmental  changes:  "...to  ensure  that  the  strategy  in  the  general 
municipal  plan  maintains  its  relevance  to  current  issues  and  develop¬ 
ment  trends,  and  is  adjusted  as  necessary".  However,  subsequent  state¬ 
ments  make  clear  the  intention  that  the  system  should  also  be  a  watch¬ 
dog  on  processes  of  development  approval  and  policy  formation  in  otuer 
areas  of  the  administration.  The  monitoring  policies  commit  the  city 
to  developing  land  and  building  information  systems,  the  preparation 
of  an  annual  monitoring  report  on  development  trends,  and  a  major 

review  of  the  plan  every  five  years. 

In  addition  to  the  policies  governing  the  establishment  of  the 
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monitoring  system,  the  plan  includes  the  district  indicators  identified 
for  measuring  the  consistency  of  development  trends  with  the  plan's 
forecasts.  Quantitative  indicators  (annual  floor  space,  acreage  or 
unit  absorption  rates)  are  provided  for  office,  retail  and  industrial 
development.  In  the  case  of  residential  and  population  growth,  the 
plan  presents  1991  forecasts  from  which  annual  increments  must  be  extra¬ 
polated.  Qualitative  indicators  are  provided  for  commercial  and 
industrial  development,  but  not  for  residential.  In  addition  to  this 
inconsistency,  a  critical  deficiency  is  the  indicators'  lack  of 
reference  to  plan  objectives,  and  the  ommission  of  criteria  of  signif¬ 
icance.  It  will  be  difficult  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  a  deviation 
from  a  target  -  to  distinguish,  for  example,  the  need  for  more  stringent 
implementation  of  a  policy  from  determining  that  it  is  inappropriate. 

This  point  leads  to  the  wording  of  the  policies  themselves, 
and  whether  they  are  appropriately  defined  to  enable  monitoring  to  be 
undertaken.  Certainly,  in  terms  of  some  of  the  criteria  developed  in 
Chapter  4  -  especially  the  need  for  policy  management  data  -  there  are 
weaknesses.  The  policy  reports  give  some  additional  background  on  the 
issues  and  rationale  for  each  policy,  but  they  generally  lack  discussion 
on  key  underlying  assumptions. 

As  an  example,  the  policy  of  increasing  compactness  of  resi— 
ential  development  will  be  examined.  How  will  a  monitoring  program 
assess  if  this  policy  is  being  followed  and  evaluate  its  impacts? 

First,  the  plan  states  (in  the  preamble  and  the  relevant  policy  reports) 
that  the  policy  was  promoted  for  several  reasons:  in  the  inner  city, 
efficiency  in  the  utilization  of  services  and  the  improvement  of  the 
environment:  in  the  suburbs,  efficient  utilization  ol  services, 
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improved  ability  to  provide  for  housing  demand,  improved  competit¬ 
iveness  of  the  housing  market,  and  energy  conservation.  While  these 
statements  are  very  general,  they  do  indicate  where  consequences  are 
expected;  however,  the  plan  provides  no  measures  to  assess  the  impacts 
of  its  policies. 

The  next  contact  with  the  policy  is  in  Component  2,  the  growth 
strategy.  Here,  compactness  is  listed  as  one  of  the  eighteen  points 
of  the  strategy,  and  its  achievement  is  tied  to  city  council  committing 
itself  to  a  district  planning  program  which  would  result  in  increased 
densities.  One  criterion  of  measurement,  therefore,  is  whether  such 

a  program  is  in  fact  approved  and  initiated.  Chart  2.2  in  the  same 
chapter  of  the  plan  provides  the  "growth  guidelines"  for  monitoring 
development,  defined  for  residential  development  in  terms  of  additional 
units  to  be  constructed  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  This  measure 
would  be  of  no  value  in  assessing  the  compactness  of  development. 

Most  of  the  discussion  of  compactness  is  in  Component  5  of  the 
plan  —  residential  development.  For  both  the  inner  city  and  the 
suburbs,  the  plan  lists  a  number  of  policies  to  achieve  higher  densities 
These  policies  pose  several  difficulties  for  monitoring.  they  tend  to 
be  permissive  (for  example,  "the  city  will  permit  increases  in 
density...");  they  leave  much  of  the  actual  use  of  the  density  guide- 
lines  to  the  district  planning  process  (for  example,  "the  city  will, 
as  part  of  the  district  planning  process,  assess  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  establishing  'density  nodes'...");  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  they  use  terms  such  as  "encourage"  and  "ensure",  which  are 
too  vague  to  measure  achievement.  Finally,  it  would  be  virtually 
impossible  to  establish  a  development  trends  information  system 
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able  to  provide  the  kind  of  detail  necessary  to  monitor  the  density 
guidelines.  In  the  end,  therefore,  much  of  the  monitoring  of  this 
policy  will  be  undertaken  through  intuitive  analysis  combined  with 
some  broad  assessment  of  housing  trend  data. 

Monitoring  Activities.  As  of  the  summer  of  1981,  the  planning 
team  has  made  virtually  no  progress  towards  a  monitoring  report,  nor 
in  developing  any  kind  of  a  conceptual  framework  for  the  operation  of 
a  monitoring  system.  A  variety  of  existing  activities  in  other  units 
of  the  department  involve  monitoring,  although  they  have  not  been 
perceived  as  such,  did  not  result  from  the  general  plan’s  influence, 
and  are  not  integrated  or  coordinated  by  any  one  unit.  The  general 
research  services  section  regularly  produces  reports  on  population 
trends  and  residential  and  industrial  land  development,  and  has  in  the 
past  produced  a  "trend"  report.  Lists  of  development  permits  applied 
for,  subdivisions  being  processed,  and  the  various  projects  underway 
in  the  department  are  regularly  produced.  The  agendas  of  department 
meetings  -  directors,  managers,  technical  review  committees,  as  well 
as  the  municipal  planning  commission  -  contain  much  information  which 
could  be  used  by  an  integrating  monitoring  system.  Over  the  years, 
studies  have  pointed  out  to  the  department  that  it  is  not  making  the 
most  effective  use  of  information  which  exists  within  it,  most 
recently  in  a  report  on  information  requirements  (Cover  West  Infor 
mation  Systems,  1980).  This  report  recommended  tightening  central 
control  of  information  and  creating  a  small  working  group  to  promote 
the  use  of  information  for  policy  performance  measurement. 

One  activity  which  will  be  useful  for  monitoring  will  be  the 
automated  system  being  established  far  recording  development  permits. 
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This  is  not  the  first  attempt  at  such  an  information  system;  the 
current  effort  is  building  on  lessons  learned  from  past  mistakes. 

For  example,  the  "population  and  land  use  system'  of  the  early  1970's 
failed  due  to  lack  of  organizational  support,  attributed  in  part  to 
the  costliness  of  a  special  survey  approach  instead  of  a  less  expensive 
system  linked  to  operational  data  sources  and  methods  of  update.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  current  effort  is  experiencing  some  difficulty.  Operations 
units  are  reluctant  to  gather  data  that  are  not  essential  for  their 
own  operations,  and  there  has  been  disagreement  over  the  information 
that  should  be  collected  and  how  it  should  be  stored.  The  issue  has 
been  exacerbated  with  the  transfer  of  the  development  permit  function 
out  of  the  planning  department. 

The  various  sources  of  information  just  outlined  would  provide 
the  base  information  to  permit  a  monitoring  unit  to  undertake  both 


broad  scanning  and  more  detailed  analysis.  This  unit  would  then 
need  to  link  up  with  regular  department  meetings  -  such  as  directors 
or  managers  -  to  discuss  trends  in  development  and  the  impacts  of 
policies . 

There  are  a  number  of  other  city  departments  with  which  a 
planning  department  monitoring  unit  could  work,  especially  the  corpor¬ 
ate  planning  office  and  policy  analysis  groups  in  departments  such 
as  power  or  telephones.  It  might  be  noted  as  an  aside  that  the  two 
profit-oriented  departments  have  made  the  greatest  progress  in  estab 
lishing  policy  analysis  groups  and  initiating  monitoring. 

The  monitoring  unit  would  be  expected  to  utilize  information 
and  feedback  generated  in  other  government  and  private  agencies,  as  well 

The  district  planning  program  has  the  potential, 


as  citizen  groups. 
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through  citizen  community  councils,  to  create  a  mechanism  which  will 
facilitate  the  transfer  of  feedback  to  the  municipal  government. 

To  conclude  this  section:  there  is  much  potential  for 
monitoring  in  Edmonton,  since  there  is  a  wealth  of  information  within 
the  organization.  Furthermore,  although  general  plan  policy  is 
deficient  in  some  ways,  it  does  contain  specific  targets  and  perfor¬ 
mance  indicators.  What  is  needed  is  the  identification  of  a  center  of 
responsibility  in  the  organization  to  integrate  information  and 
evaluate  policy,  and  a  recognition  of  the  importance  of  monitoring  to 
prevent  its  priority  from  being  gradually  eroded  (for  example,  in 
favor  of  annexation  programming) . 


< 


Chapter  8 


OBSERVATIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  CHANGE 


It  has  been  over  a  year  since  the  general  municipal  plan  was 
adopted  by  Edmonton  city  council  as  a  bylaw;  yet,  as  the  previous 
chapter  demonstrated,  there  has  been  little  progress  either  in  imple¬ 
menting  it  or  in  developing  systems  for  monitoring  its  policies  and 
keeping  it  current.  In  fact,  the  plan  itself  is  still  being  finalized. 
According  to  the  argument  developed  in  the  early  chapters  of  the  thesis 
and  the  analysis  in  the  last  two,  a  variety  of  planning,  organizational 
and  legislative  factors  have  contributed  to  this  situation.  In  this 
chapter,  these  factors  are  summarized  and  implications  for  change  drawn 
out. 


The  suggestions  which  follow  are  as  specific  as  possible.  While 
many  writers  argue  very  generally  the  need  for  organizations  to  alter 
their  operating  styles  and  structure  in  order  to  become  more  responsive, 
they  are  f rustratingly  vague  on  the  question  of  feasible  actions.  For 
example,  changes  in  policy  making  and  monitoring  are  linked  to 
"improved”  knowledge,  or  "better"  personnel  (Dror,  1968,  p.  218).  Or, 
they  are  perceived  as  depending  on  basic  and  fundamental  modifications 
in  human  behavior  (Dror,  1968,  PP.  292-293;  Friedmann,  1973,  p.  227; 
Michael,  1973,  pp .  286-290)  to  become  more  trustful,  open,  emotionally 
supportive,  expressive  of  feelings  and  able  to  learn.  The  literature 
of  crisis  and  transformation  argues  the  need  for  major  and  large-scale 
change,  but  as  a  rule  it  does  not  outline  how  to  achieve  it.  The 
perspective  in  this  thesis  is  less  radical:  rather  than  rejecting 
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out  of  hand  the  current  system,  or  speaking  only  in  generalities,  it 
attempts  to  identify  changes  that  are  feasible,  even  if  only  marginal 
in  impact. 
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IMPLEMENTATION 

Plan  Preparation  Process 
(1)  Allocation  of  Resources 

Observation:  Since  plan  approval,  the  general  municipal  plan 

section  has  expended  considerable  resources  in  gaining  support  for 
the  district  planning  concept,  the  plan’s  main  method  of  imple¬ 
mentation.  This  has  taken  away  time  and  resources  from  other  activ¬ 
ities  (such  as  establishing  the  liaison  committee  with  the  development 
industry) . 

Implication:  Greater  support  for  district  planning  might  exist 
now  had  the  plan  preparation  process  involved  others  in  the  department 
during  the  development  of  the  district  planning  policies.  This  would 
have  required  skills  not  commonly  demanded  of  planners,  for  negotiation 
and  conflict  resolution,  and  would  have  meant  less  emphasis  upon 
producing  a  document.  One  implication  of  this  is  the  need  for  altered 
expectations  on  the  parts  of  the  board  of  commissioners  and  the  city 
council,  who  are  in  part  responsible  for  the  emphasis  on 
producing  written  reports.  Under  a  process-oriented  approach, 
there  would  have  been  less  time  available  for  the  quantitative  analysis 
employed  during  issue  identification,  and  the  generation  and  evaluation 
of  alternatives.  However,  this  would  not  have  caused  problems  had  the 
plan  team  narrowed  the  issues  and  alternatives  earlier  and  ratified 
direction  through  senior  administration  and  city  council.  The  lack 
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of  early  involvement  of  senior  staff  and  elected  representatives 
ultimately  contributed  to  the  problems  planners  have  faced  in 
conveying  the  value  of  the  plan. 

(2)  Influence  of  the  Plan  on  Development  Decisions 

Observation:  During  plan  preparation,  planners  took  the  view 
that  isolation  was  necessary  in  order  to  achieve  progress;  conse¬ 
quently,  opportunities  to  influence  some  key  development  decisions 
were  not  capitalized  upon,  and  for  a  lengthy  period  decisions  were 
being  made  without  the  benefit  of  a  coordinated  long  range  viewpoint 
which  the  planning  team  could  have  provided.  As  a  result,  the  range 
of  actions  available  to  implement  plan  policy  has  been  narrowed  in 

areas  such  as  transportation  planning. 

/ 

Implication:  An  alternative  approach  would  have  been  for 

planners  to  involve  themselves  more  in  current  decision-making 
processes,  placing  less  emphasis  upon  producing  a  written  document. 
This  presents  the  hazard  that  staff  time  may  be  absorbed  in  educating 
and  influencing  others,  but  ultimately  planning  is  perhaps  more 
effective  since  decisions  are  influenced.  This  style  depends  upon  a 
mutual  learning  process,  in  a  looser,  more  decentralized  organization 
structure  than  prevails  in  Edmonton  now.  Communication  channels  among 
planners,  the  board  of  commissioners  and  the  city  council  need  to  be 
more  open,  and  flows  of  information  more  lateral. 

Current  Activities 

(3)  Increasing  Comprehensiveness 

Observation:  Activities  aimed  at  increasing  comprehensiveness 

of  the  plan's  coverage  (such  as  the  writing  of  the  chapters  on  energy 
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and  institutional  uses)  are  inappropriate,  since  part  of  the  difficulty 
of  implementation  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  plan  already  is  too 
long,  containing  much  that  is  not  related  to  critical  problems  of 
growth  and  land  use.  Despite  attempts  to  ease  the  reader  through  it, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand,  and  there  is  little  evidence  that  other 
units  in  the  planning  department  perceive  its  relevance  to  their 
operations.  The  growth  strategy  has  been  lost  amidst  the  wealth  of 
other  policy  statements  included  for  the  sake  of  comprehensiveness. 

Implication:  Resources  of  staff  and  time  would  be  more 
effectively  allocated  if  they  were  focussed  on  key  municipal  problems 
where  the  general  plan's  strategic  framework  can  be  used  to  provide 
some  direction  and  thus  demonstrate  the  relevance  and  value  of  the 
plan. 

(4)  Use  of  the  Plan 

Observation:  Many  planners  expect  a  general  plan  to  be  a  blue¬ 

print  of  the  future  which  will  provide  immediate  answers  in  a  given 
decision  situation,  and  they  feel  uncomfortable  with  the  Edmonton 
plan  which  contains  only  guidelines  and  criteria.  Consequently,  the 
general  municipal  plan  section  must  assume  responsibility  for  a_nter 
preting  the  plan’s  directions  pertaining  to  development  decisions, 
instead  of  the  control  staff. 

Implication:  Unless  the  plan  is  used  more  widely  within  the 

department,  a  situation  similar  to  that  with  the  1971  plan  will  arise. 

A  process  of  education  is  therefore  essential,  so  that  other  staff 
feel  more  comfortable  with  the  plan  and  to  gradually  disperse 
responsibility  for  it  throughout  the  organization.  One  method  would 

between  the  policy  and  control  units;  in  this 


involve  staff  exchanges 
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way,  implementers  could  evaluate  their  actions  in  a  broader  context, 
and  the  policy  group  could  experience  the  ramifications  of  their  work. 

(5)  Influence  of  the  Plan  upon  Current  Decisions 

Observation:  Because  the  district  planning  process  has  not 
been  established,  and  because  control  staff  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
plan,  its  influence  upon  current  decisions  has  been  minimal. 

Implication:  The  plan's  implementation  is  dependent  upon 
district  planning;  therefore,  it  is  essential  that  the  process  be 
supported  and  initiated.  However,  some  changes  are  required  to  the 
way  it  has  been  conceptualized.  Because  it  will  create  the  link 
between  the  general  municipal  plan  and  current  decisions,  it  is 
essential  that  the  process  not  be  conceived  as  a  long  term  plan 
preparation  exercise  producing  nothing  for  five  years.  Its  purpose 
should  be  the  continuous  injection  of  the  strategic  perspective  into 
the  daily  decision  making  process,  balanced  by  local  interests,  values 
and  priorities.  The  district  planning  program  should  be  open  to 
experimentation  and  innovation,  not  only  in  the  way  citizens  are 
involved,  but  also  in  the  actual  development  decisions.  This 
attitude,  combined  with  subsequent  monitoring,  will  enable  the  municipal 
government  to  learn  about  the  effects  of  its  policies. 

Quality  of  the  Plan 

(6)  Implementability 

Observation:  Some  of  the  general  municipal  plan  policies  - 

such  as  the  call  for  decentralization  of  employment  -  deal  with  urban 

processes  over  which  the  city  has  little  control. 

Implication:  The  monitoring  program  will  be  critical,  in  order 
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to  review  progress  in  the  implementation  of  plan  policies.  Amendments 
to  the  plan  may  be  required,  or  special  studies  initiated  to  develop 
implementation  programs  and  regulatory  tools. 

(7)  Specificity 

Observation:  Specificity  varies  throughout  the  plan.  A  ten¬ 
dency  to  detail  in  regulations  has  caused  a  reluctance  to  amend  the 
land  use  bylaw  to  conform  until  district  plans  are  prepared.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  generality  in  the  directions  for  the  city’s  own  activ¬ 
ities  has  hindered  progress  in  guiding  capital  programs  to  implement 
the  plan. 

Implication:  The  monitoring  program  will  be  important  to 

assess  the  usefulness  of  the  different  kinds  of  policies  -  the  general 
versus  the  specific.  With  respect  to  the  regulatory  aspects  of  the 
plan:  amendments  to  the  land  use  bylaw,  consistent  with  the  general 

plan  guidelines,  should  be  allowed  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  with  each 
amendment  reviewed  in  the  district  planning  process.  It  would 
be  ineffective  to  postpone  amendments  until  district  plans  are  prepared. 
With  respect  to  the  action  aspects  of  the  plan:  if  the  city  is  to 
actively  shape  its  future,  it  must  use  those  tools  available  to  it 
utility  servicing,  transportation,  and  land  acquisition.  Increased 
priority  must  therefore  be  given  to  developing  and  reviewing  specific 
capital  programs  to  implement  the  general  plan.  Since  a  process 
already  exists  for  coordinating  capital  programming  (the  annual 
preparation  of  the  local  policy  plan  by  the  corporate  planning  office) , 
what  is  needed  is  a  stronger  consideration  or  the  general  plan  per¬ 
spective.  Edmonton’s  establishment  of  a  corporate  planning  process 
is  an  innovative  move  in  the  direction  of  strategic  planning  ,  and  it 
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is  therefore  fitting  that  the  implementation  of  the  general  municipal 
plan  is  closely  tied  to  the  corporate  planning  office.  One  word  of 
caution,  however:  there  is  danger  of  too  much  centralization  with  this 
approach;  the  discussion  below  about  citizen  participation  is  an 
essential  adjunct  to  centralizing  coordination  by  the  corporate 
planning  office. 

Organization 

(8)  Center  of  Responsibility 

Observation:  The  general  municipal  plan  team  has  not  been  able 

to  execute  its  responsibility  for  plan  implementation,  due  to  the  press 
of  other  activities.  No  other  unit  has  assumed  responsibility. 

Implication:  Plan  implementation  will  not  take  place  until  the 

responsibility  for  coordination  can  be  executed.  The  implication  is 
that  the  plan  team’s  role  must  be  broad  and  strategic,  achieved  by 
passing  to  other  units  responsibility  for  detailed  activities.  The 
review  of  development  applications  with  the  general  plan  perspective 
should  be  undertaken  by  control  staff;  the  coordination  of  capital 
programming,  by  the  corporate  planning  office.  The  implementation 
unit  in  the  general  plan  office  would  thus  gradually  adopt  an  approach 
of  "control  by  exception1'. 

(9)  Dispersed  Responsibility 

Observation:  Although  in  the  legislation  the  general  plan  is 

considered  to  be  a  key  municipal  planning  document,  in  practice  few 
planners  are  familiar  with  it  or  feel  any  sense  of  responsibility  for 
it.  Consequently,  its  perspective  is  only  infrequently  brought  to 


bear  in  decisions. 
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Implication:  The  literature  of  crisis  and  transformation  is 
consistent  in  its  calls  for  increased  dispersal  of  responsibility  in 
the  decision-making  process.  Moves  to  centralize  coordinating 
responsibility  (to  an  implementation  unit  in  the  planning  department 
and  to  the  corporate  planning  office)  must  not  mean  that  members  of 
the  organization  remain  unfamiliar  with  the  plan  strategy  and  policies. 
The  need  for  increasing  professional  responsibility  in  the  planning 
department  has  been  identified  by  consultants,  with  an  organization 
development  process  recommended  as  one  approach.  This  would  also 
facilitate  monitoring  as  well  as  implementation. 

MONITORING 

Plan  Preparation  Process 
(10)  Allocation  of  Resources 

Observation:  During  plan  preparation,  there  was  little  con¬ 

tact  with  development  control  staff  about  their  role  in  generating 
information  for  monitoring.  Because  of  this,  control  sections  are  now 
uncertain  about  their  role  in  monitoring  and  reluctant  to  lend  it  their 

support . 

Implication:  The  plan-making  process  should  have  placed  less 

emphasis  on  the  preparation  of  a  fully  integrated  comprehensive  land 
use  plan,  and  instead  prepared  some  of  the  groundwork  for  gradually 
building  the  monitoring  system.  Approaches  which  could  have  been 

considered  include: 

(a)  Action  research:  Utilizing  the  general  plan  process  to 
"solve"  problems  of  development  control  staff  with  respect  to  their 
own  operations.  For  example,  questions  of  density  and  carrying 
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capacity  have  long  been  a  concern  of  land  use  control:  the  plan  team 
could  have  worked  with  the  implementation  sections  during  preparation 
of  the  density  policies,  gathering  and  analyzing  data  in  ways  that 
would  be  of  most  use  to  them.  By  producing  early  results  through  an 
action  research  program,  the  plan  team  might  have  gained  more  support 
for  their  efforts. 

(b)  Interpersonal  contact:  Although  formal  meetings  can 
sometimes  be  unproductive,  nevertheless  it  is  through  interpersonal 
contact  that  learning  takes  place  in  the  organization  and  commitment 
is  built.  These  intangible  qualities  are  critical  to  planning  effect¬ 
iveness.  To  achieve  them  through  the  general  plan  program  would 
have  required  more  time  working  with  those  in  the  organization  who 
would  become  involved  in  monitoring.  The  attempt  early  in  the  plan 
program  to  create  committees  was  premature  because  planners  did  not 
have  any  definite  material  to  discuss.  A  more  effective  approach 
would  have  been  to  postpone  the  discussion  until  after  the  general 
policy  direction  was  established  for  the  plan,  and  then  -  instead  of 
the  detailed  quantitative  exercise  -  work  with  others  in  small  groups 
to  develop  performance  criteria  and  mechanisms  for  monitoring  the 
strategy.  More  time  would  also  have  been  available  for  this  type 
of  activity  had  the  plan  team  involved  senior  staff  and  city  council 
earlier  in  developing  and  ratifying  the  plan  direction. 

Current  Activities 
(11)  Allocation  of  Resources 

Observation:  Monitoring  is  not  underway  yet  because  of  other 


priorities:  staff  effort  has  been  devoted  to  continued  drafting 
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and  redrafting  of  the  plan,  preparing  a  "final':  version,  and  review 
of  development  proposals. 

Implication:  Ilonitoring  is  crucial  to  the  effectiveness  of 
planning,  and  its  priority  must  therefore  be  increased.  If  a  system 
is  ever  to  be  operational  in  Edmonton,  either  new  staff  must  be  hired 
(a  weak  solution  in  this  time  of  concern  about  government  expansion) , 
or  existing  staff  resources  made  available.  This  latter  alternative 
implies  that,  in  the  same  way  that  responsibilities  for  detailed 
implementation  should  be  shifted  to  allow  the  team  to  coordinate 
implementation,  so  should  responsibilities  be  shifted  in  monitoring. 
Detailed  generation  of  information  absorbs  too  much  attention;  instead 
the  team  should  rely  on  existing  information  and  outside  sources  such 
as  the  press,  the  community  and  citizens.  Its  role  would  then  be 
a  synthesizing  one,  interpreting  and  evaluating. 

(12)  Plan  Amendment  Process 

Observation:  Because  the  general  municipal  plan  is  a  bylaw, 

amendments  to  it  are  time  consuming.  As  a  result,  there  is  danger  that 
planners  will  allow  the  plan  to  slip  out-of-date,  dooming  it  to  the 
same  fate  as  the  1971  document. 

Implication:  The  inflexibility  of  a  plan  adopted  by  bylaw  means 

less  responsive  planning.  Two  general  possibilities  exist  in  Alberta. 

(a)  Legislation  could  be  amended  to  enable  plan  adoption  by 

resolution,  or  an  equally  flexible  alternative. 

(b)  Planners  could  work  around  the  legislation,  for  example 
by  splitting  general  plans  into  two  parts,  the  first,  a  bylaw  adopting 
a  general  growth  strategy,  and  the  second,  a  more  detailed,  easily 
changed  part  adopted  by  resolution. 
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In  the  case  of  the  Edmonton  plan  which  is  already  an  adopted  bylaw 
200  pages  long,  the  most  feasible  option  would  be  to  gradually  move 
towards  the  second  one  over  the  next  three  to  five  years,  using  the 
annual  monitoring  report  as  the  mechanism  for  keeping  the  plan 
current  and  relevant  in  the  meantime.  The  local  policy  plan  of  the 
corporate  planning  office  provides  a  good  model:  it  is  not  adopted 
by  bylaw  nor  does  it  have  specific  legal  authority,  but  because  of 
its  strategic  overview  and  its  focus  on  current  issues,  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  and  used  throughout  the  administration. 

(13)  Long  Range  Framework 

Observation:  The  lack  of  a  long  range  framework  for  monitoring 

has  made  it  difficult  to  develop  a  program  of  immediate  actions. 

Implication:  Some  suggestions  for  a  framework  are  provided 

in  Appendix  1.  However,  this  does  not  mean  that  a  massive  information 
system  should  be  the  obejctive.  Rather,  as  much  as  possible,  existing 
information  should  be  used,  with  terms  of  reference  kept  small  and 
realistic,  especially  at  the  beginning.  An  initial  objective  might 
be  the  preparation  of  a  monitoring  report  comprised  of  an  overview  of 
development  trends,  a  summary  of  key  planning  issues  (identified  by 
the  monitoring  team  in  concert  with  others),  and  analysis  of  one  or 
two  of  the  most  strategic  issues  in  terms  of  their  policy  implications . 

Role  of  Citizens  in  Monitoring 

(14)  Facilitating  Citizen  Feedback 

Observation:  One  of  the  potential  dangers  of  monitoring  is 

that,  for  the  sake  of  coordination  of  action,  it  may  result  in 
increased  centralization  of  government.  This  would  be  fundamentally 
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at  odds  with  the  self-regulating"  society's  need  for  dispersed  res¬ 
ponsibility  for  information  flow,  policy  evaluation,  and  responsive¬ 
ness.  District  planning  has  the  potential  of  connecting  centralized 
coordinating  control  with  decentralized  action  and  feedback  mechanisms. 
However,  there  is  a  danger  that  district  planning  itself  could 
become  top  heavy  with  management  staff  and  slow  down  responsiveness 
if  it  acts  only  as  another  level  in  the  municipal  organization. 

Implication:  The  dispersal  of  responsibility  implies  that 

the  community  -  including  citizens,  organizations  and  the  business 
community  -  would  gradually  assume  an  increased  role  in  monitoring, 
policy  evaluation,  and  formation  of  new  policy.  The  incentive  to 
provide  information  on  policy  impacts  is  improved  if  outside  groups 
have  some  control  over  the  policy  formation  process. 

A  major  and  critical  implication  of  this  point  is  the  need 
for  public  access  to  government  information,  especially  that  explaining 
current  policy.  In  Edmonton,  this  point  has  already  been  made  by 
the  Task  Force  on  Local  Government.  Effective  participation  in 
monitoring  will  require  that  the  city  provide  material  explaining 
existing  policies  and  programs,  interpreting  their  objectives, 
clearly  distinguishing  between  existing  and  proposed  policies,  and  out¬ 
lining  possible  impacts  of  the  different  alternatives.  In  addition  to 
the  passive  role  of  making  information  available,  the  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  could  actively  facilitate  participation  by  outside  groups  by 
providing  community  development  assistance  such  as  grants  or  staff,  or, 
in  the  case  of  developers  and  other  members  of  the  business  community. 


creating  advisory  committees. 
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Quality  of  the  Plan 

(15)  Policies  Pertaining  to  Monitoring 

Observation:  The  functions  for  the  monitoring  system  described 

in  the  plan  meet  most  of  the  theoretical  requirements,  with  the 
exception  that  policy  evaluation  and  monitoring  for  unintended  conse¬ 
quences  are  not  stressed.  The  plan  indicates  that  the  need  for  a  five 
year  review  will  be  evaluated. 

Implication:  The  two  functions  not  mentioned  in  the  plan  are 

the  most  important  ones  for  a  system  to  undertake,  and  the  Edmonton 
program  should  recognize  this.  With  respect  to  the  five  year  review 
provision,  the  analysis  in  the  thesis  has  shown  its  ineffectiveness 
in  practice.  Regular  monitoring  reports,  coupled  with  a  gradual  shift 
to  a  slimmer  bylaw  and  more  flexible  document,  should  obviate  the  need 
for  major  reviews. 

(16)  Policy  Statements 

Observation:  Frequently,  the  plan's  purpose  statements  do  not 

make  clear  the  intentions  behind  its  policies.  Because  of  this, 
monitoring  systems  will  have  difficulty  developing  useful  criteria  for 
evaluating  performance  or  identifying  unintended  consequences. 

Implication:  To  avoid  being  labelled  as  a  data  gathering 

function  only,  the  monitoring  process  will  need  to  improve  its 
capacity  for  policy  evaluation.  This  will  require  clarifying  the 
ends  behind  policies  to  be  monitored,  as  well  as  developing  perfor¬ 
mance  evalation  criteria  and  indicators  of  significance  (threshold 

levels,  for  example). 

(17)  Information  to  be  Monitored 

The  plan  idealistically  implies  that 


Observation : 


. 
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simultaneous  comprehensive  monitoring  of  all  policies  will  be  possible. 

Implication:  A  more  realistic  approach  is  to  monitor 
selectively,  perhaps  on  an  exception  basis,  focussing  upon  the  most 
critical  factors  in  the  urban  environment.  These  might  include 
current  major  issues,  those  policies  whose  impact  is  most  uncertain, 
those  policies  which  are  most  controversial,  and  critical  assumptions 
upon  which  the  strategy  success  or  failure  is  dependent.  In  this  way 
the  monitoring  system  will  be  geared  towards  identifying  unanticipated 
consequences . 

Organization 

(18)  Planning  Department  Structure 

Observation:  Policy  evaluation,  and  even  information  collec¬ 
tion  and  dissemination,  are  not  given  high  prominence  in  the  organiz¬ 
ation  structure  of  the  Edmonton  planning  department. 

Implication:  It  is  essential  that  increased  priority  be  given 

to  monitoring  in  the  department.  Several  changes  can  be  suggested: 

(a)  Creation  of  a  small  central  policy  analysis  and  evaluation 
unit  reporting  to  the  general  manager  or  assistant  general  manager. 

This  matrix  location  would  provide  the  unit  with  authority  and  a  central 
location  for  receiving  information.  While  this  change  could  be  imple- 
mented  relatively  easily  (staff  could  be  shifted  among  lower  priority 
projects  and  a  few  experienced  planners  assigned  to  the  unit) ,  it  would 
not  resolve  other  problems:  potential  duplication  of  functions  between 
the  general  research  services  and  general  municipal  plan  sections, 
especially  with  respect  to  information  gathering  and  analysis;  a  high 
degree  of  centralization  which  decreases  professional  responsibility; 
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and  limited  cross-communication  among  branches.  Without  resolving 
these  problems,  the  potential  for  success  of  the  policy  evaluation 
un^  decreased.  Therefore,  additional  changes  can  be  suggested. 

(b)  Creation  of  a  third  major  branch  in  the  department 
focussing  on  information  for  policy  analysis,  including  provision  of 
information  to  the  public.  The  branch  would  be  formed  by  combining 
the  following  functions:  the  public  information  service;  the  library; 
the  general  research  services  information  functions  (such  as  trend 
analysis,  forecasting,  and  information  systems);  the  general  muni¬ 
cipal  plan  information  functions  (trend  analysis  and  forecasting) ; 
and  the  department  liaison  functions  with  information  produced  else¬ 
where  in  the  administration  (such  as  the  geographic  data  base,  the 
development  permit  system,  and  information  systems  for  city-owned 
land) .  This  branch  would  provide  the  base  informatoin  and  analysis 
required  for  monitoring,  and  would  produce  regular  monitoring  reports. 
It  would  also  produce  information  for  the  public,  with  the  public 
information  unit  acting  as  an  advocate  on  behalf  of  citizens  to  ensure 
accessibility.  The  branch  would  not  undertake  policy  evaluation,  since 
this  function  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  small  unit  reporting 
directly  to  senior  management.  However,  there  would  obviously  be 
close  and  constant  contact  between  the  two  divisions. 

(c)  Various  tactics  aimed  at  developing  an  adaptive  planning 
style.  Monitoring  requires  widely  dispersed  responsibility  for 
collecting  information  and  interpreting  feedback,  but  decentralization 
cannot  occur  rapidly  in  an  organization  as  large  and  complex  as  that 
of  the  city  of  Edmonton.  The  process  will  be  gradual,  and  will  need 
to  be  built  upon  an  organization  development  program  which  allows 


. 
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and  encourages  staff  to  assume  increased  responsibility.  Tactics 
include,  creation  of  ad  hoc  task  forces  and  project  teams;  the  use  of 
temporary  staff  transfers  among  units;  development  of  processes  to 
enable  greater  participation  by  professionals  in  administrative  and 
policy  decisions;  increased  experimentation  and  innovation  in  managerial 
styles  and  planning  decisions. 

Urban  Policy  Research 

(19)  Role  of  Planning  Theory 

Observation:  The  policy  evaluation  function  of  monitoring  is 

not  easy.  The  planners  found  they  had  difficulty  assessing  the  impacts 
of  policies  in  the  1971  general  plan,  and  it  is  likely  that  similar 
problems  will  arise  with  the  1979  plan.  In  many  of  the  policy  areas, 
there  is  insufficient  theory  to  build  solid  cause-effect  hypotheses 
of  the  impacts  of  government  intervention  in,  and  regulation  of,  the 
market . 

Implication:  If  the  policy  formation  process  is  to  move  away 

from  a  dependency  on  intuition,  the  following  are  necessary: 

(a)  Increased  use  of  a  comparative  approach  to  policy  analysis 
through  greater  transferring  of  information  (especially  evaluative) 
from  one  city  to  another.  In  Canada  this  could  be  facilitated  through 
clearing  house  agencies  such  as  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  on 
Urban  and  Regional  Research  or  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Municipal¬ 
ities.  There  is  definitely  a  strong  role  for  the  central  government 
to  play  in  supporting  these  kinds  of  agencies.  Much  of  the  information 
already  exists  in  locations  such  as  the  national  library;  the  problem 
is  more  one  of  retrieval  and  dissemination.  Unfortunately,  with  the 


. 
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dissolution  of  the  federal  Ministry  of  State  for  Urban  Affairs,  the 
possibilities  of  federal  financial  support  for  urban  policy  research 
and  information  dissemination  are  diminished.  Such  agencies  must 
look  to  provincial  governments  for  their  support. 

(b)  Policy  research  is  essential  to  the  development  of  theory 
on  urban  processes,  and  theory  is  necessary  to  interpret  feedback. 
Municipal  governments  themselves  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  resources 
to  undertake  research,  and  they  must  look  to  senior  governments,  the 
universities,  and  community  and  junior  colleges  to  help  explain  trends, 
interpret  issues,  and  provide  ideas  for  alternative  policies.  It  may¬ 
be  useful  to  explore  alternative  ways  of  improving  communication  among 
these  institutions,  by  expanding  the  purposes  of  some  existing  com¬ 
mittee  to  include  policy  research,  by  forming  a  new  group,  or  by 
creating  an  advocate  position  within  the  city  administration. 

Planning  Legislation 

(20)  Planning  Act  Amendments 

Observation:  A  number  of  weaknesses  of  the  Alberta  planning 

legislation  were  identified  in  Chapter  5  (the  perception  of  regulation 
as  the  main  means  of  implementation;  the  rigidity  of  the  plan  as 
g£££u£g •  the  lack  of  a  policy— implementation  link) .  While  the  problems 
being  experienced  in  Edmonton  in  implementing  and  monitoring  the 
general  municipal  plan  are  not  the  direct  result  of  Alberta  legis¬ 
lation,  it  is  undoubtedly  an  influence.  The  plan  s  generality  in  its 
capital  programming  directions  is  consistent  with  the  legislation's 
attitude  towards  plan  control  and  guidance,  while  its  specificity  m 
regulatory  guidelines  meets  the  need  for  precision  in  a  bylaw.  The 


limited  influence  of  the  plan  upon  decision-making  demonstrates  the 
policy-implementation  problem. 
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Implication:  While  legislative  change  may  be  neither  necessary 
nor  sufficient  for  increasing  the  responsiveness  of  the  planning  system, 
some  (such  as  Roberts,  1976,  p.  223)  argue  that  change  will  not  occur 
unless  the  law  is  reformed.  Possible  amendments  might  therefore  include 
increasing  the  flexibility  of  general  plans  by  altering  their  status  as 
a  bylaw;  recognizing  a  municipality’s  right  and  responsibility  to  shape 
its  future  actively  through  exercise  of  planning  control  over  trans¬ 
portation,  utility  extension,  land  acquisition  and  other  capital  works; 
resolving  the  policy- implement at ion  problem  to  provide  for  some  legal 
effect  of  plans,  although  not  requiring  conformity;  and  adopting  a  more 
process-oriented  definition  of  general  plans. 

Planning  Education 

(21)  Training  of  Planners 

Observation:  Some  of  the  difficulties  of  implementation  and 

monitoring  are  associated  with  the  expectations  of  planners  that  the 
general  plan  should  provide  them  with  ready-made  solutions,  a  Dlueprint 

of  the  future. 

Implication:  Planners’  attitudes  are  influenced  by  their 

education:  this  suggests  the  need  for  the  curricula  of  planning  schools 

to  become  more  process-oriented,  presenting  a  view  of  planning  resembling 
that  outlined  in  Chapter  2.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  cross-fertil¬ 
ization  of  ideas  among  the  profession,  pluralistic  backgrounds  are 

probably  desirable. 
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Concluding  Statement 

This  study  set  out  to  take  a  retrospective  look  at  what  we 
accomplished  in  preparing  the  Edmonton  general  plan,  but  it  cannot 
reach  an  overall  conclusion  as  to  whether  the  plan  was  a  good  one 
or  not.  A  plan's  merit  cannot  be  judged  only  on  the  quality  of  its 
statements  describing  the  purpose  and  direction  of  municipal  develop¬ 
ment.  These  are  necessary  for  the  process  of  guiding  environmental 
change,  but  they  are  not  sufficient.  Good  planning  also  requires  a 
process  of  pluralistic  participation  and  weighing  of  interests,  a 
constant  exploration  of  the  meanings  of  the  terms  "good"  development 
and  "sound"  planning.  The  Edmonton  plan  set  out  a  growth  strategy, 
and  attempted  to  develop  and  improve  the  processes  for  decision-making 
and  evaluation,  through  district  planning  and  monitoring.  But  processes 
require  more  than  a  plan  document  to  initiate  them,  and  progress  has 
been  slow.  The  foregoing  suggestions  have  been  aimed  at  making 
marginal  change  to  speed  the  development  of  an  adaptive,  responsive 
planning  style. 

But,  is  marginal  change  sufficient?  The  opening  chapter  of 
the  thesis  touched  on  the  tension  between  optimism  and  pessimism  in 
planning.  The  pessimists  call  for  major  change,  all  the  time  aware  of 
the  difficulties  of  achieving  it.  In  the  end,  there  are  no  definite 
answers;  we  can  do  no  more  than  carry  out  our  responsibilities,  main¬ 
taining  the  perspective  and  sense  of  balance  expressed  by  Lash  (1976, 

p.  87): 

The  meaning  of  the  planning  process  is  that  we  will  never  be 
certain.  Perhaps  that  very  uncertainty  offers  the  best  hope  of 
facing  the  future  without  fear. 
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Appendix  1 


FRAMEWORK  FOR  A  MONITORING  SYSTEM  IN  EDMONTON 

Of  the  activities  and  output  of  a  monitoring  system  reviewed 
on  pages  70  -  73,  three  are  relevant  in  the  Edmonton  case:  decision 
monitoring,  trend  monitoring,  and  policy  evaluation.  These  functions 
form  a  continuum  moving  from  least  to  most  difficult.  The  planning 
department’s  current  activities  fall  under  the  first  function,  while 
their  objective  to  prepare  a  monitoring  report  can  be  classified  in 
the  second  category.  The  third  function,  however,  has  not  been 
mentioned  in  general  plan  material  on  monitoring.  It  is  through  this 
function  that  feedback  and  learning  occur,  and  the  first  two  are 
relevant  only  insofar  as  they  enable  the  third  to  be  carried  out. 

The  proposed  framework  therefore  outlines  activities  related  to  this 
third  function  as  well  as  the  first  two. 
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